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ABSTRACT 

This collection examines the history and current 
status of the economic, political, social, and psychological factors 
that influence the academic achievement of low-income African 
Americans. The introduction, "Afro- American Students and Academic 
Achievement" (J, K. Asamen) ^ outlines the historical development of 
black education and previews the studies included. The following 
chapters examine social and psychological factors: (1) **Prenatal and 
Postnatal Influences on Cognitive Development** (K. Sanders-Phillips) ; 
(2) '•Motivation in Afro-Americans" (S. Graham); (3) "Defining 
Self-Concept as a Dimension of Academic Achievement for Inner-City 
Youth" (G. J. Powell); and (4) "The School Learning Environment and 
Academic Success** (J. Hale-Benson). The following chapters examine 
family and community factors: (5) "Inner-City Social Dislocations and 
School Outcomes: A Structural Interpretation" (R* A. Mickelson and S. 
s. Smith); (6) "The Community and Academic Achievement" (W. D. Parham 
and T^ A. Parham); (7) "The Black Family and Academic Achievement" 
(L. E. Jenkins); and (8) "Academic Success and the School Dropout: A 
Minority Perspective" (R. Tidwell) . The following chapters examine 
personal adjustment and programmatic factors in higher education: (9) 
"Race consciousness Among African- American College Students" (M. L. 
Hall and W. R. Allen); (10) "Stress, Weil-Being, and Academic 
Achievement in College" (S. Prillerman, H. F. Myers, and B. D. 
smedley) ; and (11) "What Would We Do if We Really Loved the 
students?" (E* Anderson). The following chapters examine 
psychological interventions and educational leadership strategies? 

(12) "Critical Leadership Mandates in Mainly Black Schools: 
implications for School Performance and Achievement" (H. J. Scott); 

(13) "The School Des^elopment Program: A Psychosocial Model of School 
Intervention" (J. P. Comer); and (14) "Af ro-*Americans and Academic 
Achievements Pathways to Excellence" (G. L. Berry). In the epilogue, 
"Unity in Diversity: Thirty-Three Years of Stress," c. M. Pierce 
discusses how race has influenced his professional accomplishments 
and status. Each study includes a list of references. (FMW) 
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Preface 



Few social scientists and health providers in the United States 
would disagree with the proposition that there is a significant rela- 
tionship between quality of our past and present sociocultural expe- 
riences and the academic or educational achievement of an 
individual in our schools and colleges. The proposition rests on the 
premise that general unmet psychosocial needs, especially when ac- 
companied by government policies that foster social and economic 
inequities, can lead to negative educational and academic achieve- 
ment in a student group. Similarly most social observers would 
agree that, among the ethnic minorities, Afro-Americans have made 
some real gains in terms of their educational achievement since 
1 970, despite the fact that they have experienced a number of unmet 
menial, economic, social, and physical health needs. At the same 
time, Afro-Americans are still represented to an alarming degree 
among those school-age children and college-level young adults 
who, because of a number of societal structural factors, have failed 
to achieve throughout the educational pipeline from kindergarten 
through college. 

Traditional social science and education:\l approaches used in 
studying the academic achievement of Black students have fre- 
quently attempted to explain what was taking place by employing 
a rather narrow focus on the deficits found in the family and 
school settings. Many of these studies have failed to place their 
academic achievement observations within a framework of the 
strengths of Black learners, and the uniqueness of the systemic 
psychosocial and psychoeducational cultural experiences in 
which they have developed. 

This book brings together scholars in the fields of social science, 
mental health, and education. Their charge was lo provide the the- 
ory, research, and program models that were not restricted by nar- 
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row views concerning the achievement potential of African- 
American children and college-age students. 

Our attempt was to recognize that there are many issues that 
must be faced in terms of the academic attainment of Afro- 
Americans. At the same time, there can and must be a commitment 
to excellence from those persons charged with developing the educa- 
tional potential of Black children, as well as a corresponding com- 
mitment from Black Americans themselves. No programs of 
excellence can be realized, however, unless tliere is also a commit- 
ment to providing for Afro-Americans and all children equality of 
opportunity to reach for their own level of personal achievement. 

The reader will note that the topics in the book were arranged to 
capture a type of growth and educational development perspective. 
That is to say, the content begins with perspectives on prenatal fac- 
tors and academic achievement, through selected social and psycho- 
logical constructs, to educational issues related to college and higher 
education. Finally, the chapters focus on model programs aimed at 
making changes in the educational process for Afro-American stu- 
dents from elementary school to the university. The final chapter is 
a unique and personal perspective from an Afro-American and an 
achiever in American society. 

We want to express our appreciation to Juanita Berry, members 
of our families, and our friends for their support in the development 
of this book. Finally, we would like to thank our friends in the Com- 
munications Processing Center of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for their patience in the preparation of ihc manuscript. 

— Gordon L. Berry 
— Jo\ Keiko Asa men 
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Afro-American Students and 
Academic Achievement 



JOY KEIKO ASAMEN 



Social scientists have for a number of years explored those educa- 
tional is.sues related to the academic achievement problems of some 
Afro-American students. Within this context of J^cademic achieve- 
ment, it must be acknowledged that, for the most part, this book fo- 
cuses on lower-income Black youth since middle-class and affluent 
Afro-American students are afforded many of the opportunities de- 
nied to those individuals frequently referred to as the underclass. 
On the other hand* the intent of this book is not to underestimate 
the profound effect of rare on how a person is received in our society 
irrespective of ones opportunities. In order to comprehend fully ihc 
effect of race on the academic achievement of Afro-Arnerican stu- 
dents, a brief historical perspective of the educational experiences of 
African-Americans in the United States will assist the reader. 

The education of Afro-American children prior to 1865 was for 
the most part nonexistent except in rare cases where education was 
provided by some masters for more efficient labor, sympathetic re- 
formers, and missionaries (Vaughn, 1974: Woodson. 1968). In fact, 
providing Black Americans with an education during this time of 
history was often a violation of state laws. To deny Afro-American 
children an education acted to maintain enslavement, and in conse- 
quence, dehumanized the Negroid race. The withholding of educa- 
tion to Afro-American school-age children reflected the mind-set of 
the time, that is. Blacks were mentally inferior to Whites (Lieberson. 
1980). With the end of slavery. Blacks pursued schooling w ith more 
seU-confidence, but the public system still managed to restrict ac- 
cess to equitable schooling. For example. Congress passed a law in 

10 
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1 864 that was to allow Black students in the District of Columbia ac- 
cess to a fair share of the school funds (U»S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation cited in Weinberg. 1977). Initially, the school officials chose 
basically to disregard the measure, but when ordered to divide the 
funds equally between the White and Black schools, the funds were 
so divided yet schools were built only for White children and not for 
Black children. 

From 1865 to 1950, the era of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896, cited in 
Tatel, Lanigan, & Sneed, 1986), schooling was not denied to Afro- 
American children, but the distribution of educational financial 
support to Black children who attended separate schools from 
Whites was far from equitable (Bond, 1966; Weinberg, 1977). The 
difference in revenue between the races is indisputable and contin- 
ued the cycle of inadequate education to those children of Afro- 
American heritage. If economic and political deprivation, segrega- 
tion, and inequality were not enough. Black schools were also 
subjected to physical intimidation and terrorism. 

The period of history from the 1950s forward was a time of nu- 
merous transformations. Racial discrimination persisted, but the 
protest of Afro- Americans against the inequitable treatment by soci- 
ety was more apparent than ever. Afro-American educators, parents, 
and students began to actively battle the years of inequity and lack 
of excellence that historically characteri/,ed the education or Black 
Americans in this country (Montgomery, 1970). Segregation in the 
schools was legally challenged, that is, **separate but equaP was or-^ 
dered unconstitutional in the famous Brown v. Board oj Education of 
Topeka {\954, cited in Tatel et al., 1986). This is not to say that the 
societal sentiment had changed in the direction of fair education for 
all students. Instead, what we saw was an oppressed minority group 
developing the self-confidence to take issue with the unfair treat- 
ment of the past and present. 

With the increajjing use of achievement tests, social scientists did 
not lack supilkrt for the notion that Afro-American children showed 
a significant lag behind their White counterparts (Samuda, 1975: 
Weinberg, 1977). Would one not expect that this would be the case 
for any individual subjected to the quality of education offered to 
the Afro-American student as well as the inherent limitations of the 
instrumentation that measured achievement? 

Of course, the reaction to such bleak findings was that educators 
now tried to attend to the differential achievement levels of Black 
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children by ability grouping and tracking students (Samuda, 1975). 
As expected. Whites were significantiy represented in the basic, 
honors, or college preparatory tracks whereas Blacks were over- 
represented in the special education group. 

With the Civil Rights Act of 1 964, Congress made a concentrated 
commitment to the educational needs of Afro-American students 
(Orfield, 1978). The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Justice Department were made responsible for overseeing 
the desegregation efforts of our country's schools and colleges. 
These efforts provided further impetus for Afro-American familie^i 
to continue their battle for educational equity. 

With this brief historical account, it is clear that the current aca- 
demic standing of many Afro-American students cannot help but be 
impacted by past social and political events. Much of the prior re- 
search on the academic achievement of minority groups has st adied 
the issue by **blaming the victim" or the citing of an intellectual and 
cultural deficit. The mission of this book is to shift away from such a 
linear perspective to a more holistic approach thai takes into ac- 
count not only the history of Black Americans but the present eco- 
nomic, political, social, and psychological factors that contribute to 
shaping a student's ability to achieve. The intention of this book is 
not to take responsibility away from Afro-American students and 
their families for improving their educational success but to high- 
light the systemic forces that may introduce unique challenges to 
Black Americans. 

Part I presents a number of social and psychological influences 
that contribute to a person's ability to achieve. It begins with a chap- 
ter by Kathy Sanders-Phillips who focuses on prenatal and postnatal 
influences on cognitive development among Afro-American chil- 
dren. She thoroughly examines the interplay between the biological, 
environmental, and historical/cuUural factors that might shape a 
child^s ability to achieve. A critical observation made in this piece is 
that the influence of heaUh status on cognitive development may be 
more relevant than the relationship between parental behavior and 
cognitive development. 

Sandra Graham, who looked at the relationship between motiva- 
tion and academic achievement, proposes that social scientists need 
to address some core issues prior to arriving at a more scientific un^ 
derstanding of why some Afro-American students may have diffi- 
culty in being academically successful. Gloria Johnson Powell 
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examines the construct of self-concept as a dimension of academic 
achievement. She cites how political, social, and economic factors 
contribute to the development of the self among inner-city minority 
group children. 

Finally, the first part of the book closes with a chapter by Janice 
Hale-Benson who looks at the role of the learning environment to- 
ward the attainment of academic achievement. She cites that an "in- 
cisive analysis of the problem" is necessary to disentangle the 
complex nature of why a system would consistently keep Afro- 
Americans in the lower educational and occupational ranks. 

Part n looks at family and community factors that affect the aca- 
demic achievement of Afro-American students. It begins with a 
chapter coauthored by Roslyn Arlin Mickelson and Stephen Samuel 
Smith. Cited at the core of poor school outcome for inner-city youth 
are the "structural forces operating in the national and international 
political economy." 

William D. Parham and Thomas A. Parham tease out the com- 
munity influences they feel are salient in the development of one's 
ability to achieve in education. These ^^uthors propose that the re- 
search in the area of academic achievement relative to minority 
group status could be enhanced by looking more holistically at the 
issues, that is. considering variables both internal and external to 
the children and their families as well as the positive and negative 
contributions of the Black community Louis E. Jenkins concurs 
with taking this more holistic approach in looking at the role of fam- 
ily in fostering the development of an academically successful Afro- 
American student. His chapter identifies those factors that 
contribute to both the successful and unsuccessful academic 
achievement of Afro-Americans. 

Part U addresses the increasing problem of Afro-American stu- 
dents prematurely leaving school, which appears to be in sharp 
contrast to the thinking of many Afro-American families that for- 
mal education is the means through which one can "achieve social 
status and financial security." Romeria Tidwell discusses the fac- 
tors relevant to the school dropout rate from a minority 
researcher's perspective. 

Part 111 looks at the personal adjustment of and programmatic 
considerations for college students. Marcia L. Hall and Walter R. 
Allen begin this section of the book by presenting a survey study that 
they conducted in order to describe Afro-American college students 
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at predominately White universities. One observation made in this 
study is that current Afro-American college students appear to view 
racism on the parts of individuals within the system, but do not see 
racism as an institutionally based attitude as their counterparts 
from the prior decade viewed it. 

Shelley Prillerman, Hector F. Myers, and Brian D. Smedley look 
at the relationship between psychosocial stress, academic achieve- 
ment, and psychological well-being among Afro-American college 
students in a data-driven research piece. The effect of stress among 
all college-age students is an issue of concern for those professionals 
working in higher education, but for some minority students the col- 
lege experience might introduce some unique challenges that could 
impact on a person's psychological welfare and adjustment to the 
college scene. 

Edward '*Chip" Anderson addresses the personal attributes, re- 
sources, skills, knowledge, and abilities necessary for a college stu- 
dent to academically succeed. He proposes the Gap Theory of 
Academic Achievement to explain the gaps between what the col- 
lege students need to achieve and the expectations of the college pro- 
fessors and other institutional factors. From the perspective that a 
college education is virtually the only avenue for economic and so- 
cial mobility for a low-income Afro-American student Chapter 1 1 
provides professionals of higher education with guidelines on how 
to retain all students, but especially those who may be academically 
at risk. 

Part IV addresses psychosocial interventions and educational 
leadership strategies related to academic achievement. Unlike prior 
efforts to explicate the relationship between minority status and ac- 
ademic achievement, this book attempts to propose some specific 
programmatic directions for enhancing the academic experience of 
Afro-American students. 

Hugh J. Scott introduces this part of the book by clearly specify , 
ing the leadership mandates for school administrators who find 
themselves in mainly Black schools. The ongoing ihcmc of this 
chapter is the necessity of respecting and appreciating Afro- 
American children and their parents. 

In the next chapter, James P. Comer proposes the School Devel- 
opment Program which is a psychosocial approach to school inter- 
vention. He believes that schools must get beyond the traditional 
educational concerns of curriculum content and teaching ap- 
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preaches to becoming more sensitive to the roles of social and be- 
havioral sciences and child development on the school as a social 
system. 

Chapter 1 4 presents some summarizing remarks by Gordon L. 
Berry who highlights the "changes and challenges" confronting gov- 
ernmental units, the private sector, the family unit, and the school. 
He stresses that "excellence and equity" are both necessary for cre- 
ating meaningful change in the educational status of Afro-American 
and other low-income and minority students. 

In the first paragraph to this introduction, it was stated that this 
book focuses on lower-income Afro-American youth, but regardless 
of socioeconomic status, it was argued that race still weighs heavily 
in our society. Chester M. Pierce cleariy expands on this issue in an 
autobiographical piece as he discusses how race is still significant 
despite an individual's professional accomplishments and stature. 
His contribution is suitably presented as an epilogue to this book. 

As one moves through the chapters of this book, it becomes ap- 
parent that the only viable approach to enhancing the academic 
achievement of African-American youth is to recognize the multi- 
variate nature of the issue. No one variable can be identified as the 
cause of why some Black children, youth, and college students are 
successful academically or face difficulty in succeeding. On the 
other hand, it is safe to say that one of the major issues that face 
Afro-American students is the slow movement in our society that 
recognizes all people as equal and entitled to the same life experi- 
ences, if they should so choose, regardless of one's skin color 
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Prenatal and Postnatal Influences on 
Cognitive Development 

KATHY SANDERS-^PHILLIPS 



Much of the research in infant development since 1970 has been con- 
cerned with documenting the existence of learning processes in the 
human neonate and identifying factors that either facilitate or inhibit 
learning in infancy and later childhood (Bee et al., 1982; Bradley, 
CaldweU, & Elardo, 1 979; Clarke^Stewart, 1 973; Gorski, Lewkowicz, & 
Huntington, 1987; Upsitt, 1977, 1986; Lipsitt & Werber, 1981). It now 
seems quite clear that infants in the first days and months of life are ca- 
pable of perceiving and responding to the environment and, subse- 
quently, learning from their interactions with the environment (Gorski 
et al., 1987; Lipsitt, 1986). It also appears that the circumstances — 
cultural, biological, environmental — that promote early learning also 
tend to promote the development of later cognitive skills (Kagan. 
1979), The variables that affect the nature and quality of the infant's 
interactions with the environment, and the resulting learning pro- 
cesses, are myriad and complex. 

There is much data to suggest that many Black children, particu- 
larly those who are raised in circumstances of economic poverty, are 
at greater risk for later educational failure and/or underachievement 
(Hale-Benson, 1982), These findings have prompted numerous at- 
tempts to identify and examine the factors that may influence aca- 
demic achievement in Black children. Many studies suggest that the 
foundations for early learning and educational achievement are laid 
in the infant's first year of life. It is presumed that early life condi- 
tions, such as the level of stimulation to which an infant is exposed 
and the nature and quality of caretaker-infant interactions in the 
first year of life, will significantly influence subsequent cognitive de- 
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velopment in the infant (White & Watts, 1973). It is the intent of 
this chapter to examine these and other significant factors that may 
influence development and learning in Black infants and to explore 
whether specific culturally, biologically, or economically based fac- 
tors may be associated with differences in cognitive development in 
Black children. 

It is important to note at this point that there is little evidence 
that cognitive development in Black infants is adversely afTected in 
the first two years of life (Bayley, 1965; Sameroff, Seifer, & Zan, 
1982). To the contrary, until the age of two, Blai?k infants score as 
well, and in some instances higher, than other ethnic groups 
(Bayley, 1965; Broman, Nichols, & Kennedy, 1975; Golden & 
Birns, 1 976; Sameroff et al., 1 982). The differences in the scores of 
Black children versus other ethnic groups, on traditional tests of 
cognitive development, do not emerge until after two years of age 
(Sameroff et al,, 1 982). These findings suggest many avenues of ex- 
ploration regarding the possible relationship between conditions 
of infancy in the Black child and later academic achievement. 
First, the factors that affect academic achievement in Black chiK 
dren appear to be environmentally based. If this were not true, one 
would expect that Black infants would show deficits in cognitive 
development in the first two years of life. Second, the findings sug- 
gest that the factors associated with academic failure in Black chil- 
dren either exert their influence after the age of two or the 
influence of these factors is cumulative and. consequently, the ef- 
fects are not apparent until the child is older, or both. These possi- 
bilities will be explored in this chapter. 

It is important to remember throughout the following discussion 
that Blacks in this country do not constitute a homogeneous group 
(Harrison, Serafica. & McAdoo, 1984). They vary in terms of their 
economic resources and cultural experiences. One cannot assume, 
therefore, that the findings from the studies presented in this chap- 
ter reflect the broad variation in behavior and experience among 
Blacks in the United States, 



Neonatal Status of Black Infants 

Learning processes may be influenced and limited by the biologi- 
cal viability of the infant, but the nature of the carctakingcnviron- 
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ment can moderate the potentially negative effects of prenatal and 
perinatal insult. It seems reasonable to conclude, then, that an as- 
sessment of learning processes in the Black infant must begin with 
an evaluation of neonatal status in Black children. It is particularly 
important to establish whether Black infants are more vulnerable to 
prenatal or perinatal insult and to assess whether, on the basis of 
their neonatal status, they may be at higher risk for later learning 
problems. 

Numerous studies have documented the fact that Black infants, 
as a group, are at higher risk for prenatal and perinatal insult {Birch 
& Gussow, 1970; Children's Defense Fund, 1985: U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 1985, 1986). This finding is most 
dramatic for Black infants who are born into economically disad- 
vantaged families (Birch & Gussow, 1970; Samcroff & Chandler, 
1975; Sameroff, 1986). At virtually every level of examination, in- 
cluding complications of pregnancy, labor, delivery, and postnatal 
events, the number of Black children is disproportionately high. For 
example, the incidence of maternal complications in pregnancy in- 
creases significantly in Black women (Birch & Gussow, 1970: U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 1985). Black women 
are much more likely to have toxemia of pregnancy, ectopic preg- 
nancy, hemorrhage of pregnancy and childbcaring, hypertension, 
heart disease, infections during pregnancy, and diabetes during 
pregnancy (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1985), 
These problems can adversely affect the development of the fetus 
and the health status of the newborn infant (U.S. Doparimenl of 
Health and Human Services, 1985, 1986), Prematurity and low 
birth weight are also significantly higher in Black infants (Birch & 
Gussow, 1970: Children's Defense Fund, 1985; U.S. Deparimeni ot 
Health and Human Services, 1985, 1986). In 1982, Black infants 
were more than twice as likely to be low birth weight than While in- 
fants (Children's Defense Fund, 1985). In general, birth weight in- 
creases the socioeconomic status of the family increases (Birch & 
Gussow, 1970: U.S, Department of Health and Human Services, 
1985). Black women are also more likely to have inadequate diets 
both preceding and during pregnancy. Therefore, Black infants may 
be at higher risk for fetal malnutrition (Birch & Gussow, 1970: U.S. 
Department Health and Human Services. 1985: Zeskind & Ramey, 
1981). Black infants al,so appear to be more \ulnerablc to exposure 
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to certain infections and some genetic diseases such as sickle-cell 
anemia (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 1985). 

Perhaps one of the best measures of the overall health status of a 
group of people is the incidence of infant mortality (Birch & 
Gussow, 1970). As might be expected, the infant mortality rate for 
Black infants in 1980 was almost twice the rate for White infants 
(U.S. Department Health and Human Services, 1985). Fetal mortal- 
ity is also greater for non-Whites (U.S. Department of Health.and 
Human Services. 1985). While a high infant mortality rate among 
Black infants is of great concern in and of itself, the implications of a 
high infant mortality rate for the surviving infants are equally seri- 
ous. Birch and Gussow (1970) have noted that the rate of infant 
death in any population is an indicator of the level of health hazard 
to which that population is exposed. 

The high infant mortality rate for Black infants not only signals 
an immediate health crisis for infants who do not survive but it also 
suggests that those infants who do survive may have been exposed to 
the same hazards that were responsible for the high rate of infant 
death. The equally high rate of death in Black infants during the 
postneonatal period tends to support this point (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, 1985). and the high rates of infections 
and illness in Black infants in the first year of life suggesi that Birch 
and Gussow's (1970) contentions are accurate. 

The factors that are associated with the poor neonatal status ol 
many Black infants are numerous and complex. They appear to be 
related to the age and parity of many Black mothers and the fact that 
many Black mothers are less likely to receive adequate prenatal care 
(U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 1985. 1986). 
There is little doubt, however, that the primary cause of poor neona- 
tal status in Black infants is poverty (Birch & Gussow, 1970). Lack 
of financial resources is strongly related to maternal health, parity, 
prenatal care, and other pertinent factors (Birch & Gussow, 1970; 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 1985). Thus, it is 
not surprising that both the incidence of prenatal and postnatal 
complications and the impact on the infant's development are 
greater in economically depressed populations (Birch & Gussow. 
1970; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1985). It is 
also not surprising that the incidence and impact ofthesc factors on 
subsequent infant development tends to dissipate as economic re- 
sources increase (Birch & Gussow. 1970). However, the improvc- 
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ment in infant outcome as economic resources increase in Black 
populations is not as great as would be expected. The cumulative 
impact of poverty on a mother's health and reproductive course is 
not necessarily erased by current health care and practices (Birch & 
Gussow, 1970). 

Based on the preceding data, one can easily conclude that a sig- 
nificant number of Black infants are at risk for prenatal and 
perinatal insults that can render them more vulnerable to difficul- 
ties in sensory processing, nervous system dysfunctions, and subse- 
quent learning problems. As Lipsitt suggests (1979), babies who 
experience perinatal complications probably move less, are less 
visually alert, suck weakly, and engage their environment less. 
Consequently, they are likely to have fewer opportunities for learn- 
ing. One might reasonably ask at this point, how and why Black 
children continue to show average and above-average scores for 
cognitive development in the first two years of life, as measured by 
traditional infant assessment scales, despite the prenatal and 
perinatal hazards to which many of them are exposed. The precoc- 
ity of Black infants in the first two years of life has been docu- 
mented in many studies with little explanation for why such 
differences might exist (Bayley, 1965; Walters, 196"^). Some have 
suggested that the differences reflect the increased maternal avail- 
ability, nurturance, and/or infant carrying practices i n Black moth- 
ers (Gerber & Dean, 1966: Ainswortli, 1967). 

Freedman (1974) has suggested that such differences may reflect 
historical differences in the mode of infant transport. In cultures 
that have traditionally been nomadic, and infants have b-^cn fre- 
quently carried by caretakers, infants tend to shovv advanced motor 
maturity. It is not clear whether cultural practices *\shape" infant de- 
velopment or infant development intluences cultural practices, but 
Freedman concludes that there is a strong relationship between cul- 
tural practices and biological readiness in inf ants. Regardless of the 
origin of advanced motor maturity in Black infants, it is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that such precocity may have resulted in the 
ability of Black infants to achieve in spite of neonatal status. In ef- 
fect, the advanced development of Black infants ma\ ^er\e to com- 
pensate, on some level, for earlier prenatal or perinatal insult. This 
area of research is worthy of much more investigation. The fact that 
Black infants do not show an overall deficit in c»)gnitive develop- 
ment, and often demonstrate advanced motor development in spite 
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of their documented vulnerability to prenatal and perinatal liazard. 
is an important and critical finding. Perhaps our efforts to under- 
stand learning processes in Black children might be better served it 
our investigative energies were directed toward the identification ot 
factors that facilitate development in Black infants despite their pre- 
natal and perinatal histories. 

Little effort has been made to assess the possible impact ot bio- 
logicallv based differences in behavior and development of Black in- 
fants on later cognitive development. It is clear that their motor 
precocity comributes to higlier scores on traditional intant assess- 
ment measures. The impact that such behavior may have on the na- 
ture of the infant's interactions with the environment, which appear 
to be critical fov later cognitive development, has not been ade- 
quately explored, but there is evidence to suggest that the level of the 
infant's motor development can significantly affect maternal behav- 
ior and the nature of the infant's experiences with the cnvironmcm 
(Escaloiia. 1973; Green. Gustafson. & West. 1980). 

There are other behaviors that may be biologically based that arc 
common to Black infants. Advanced motor behavior, for example 
is generally associated with higher activity levels and Morgan (1976) 
has indicated that Black infants tend to have higher activity rates. 
Brazelton, Koslowski. and Tronic (1981) have reported that African 
infants were significantlv different from White .\mencan babies in a 
number of behaviors. The African infants .scored lower on visua 
pursuit, irritability, rapidity of buildup, and alertness. They scored 
higher in cuddliness. reactivity to stimulation, alertness, social in- 
terest and consolability. While one cannot generalize, in the ab- 
sence of data, from African infants to Black American infants, these 
findings certainly suggest that biologically based ditterenccs may 
exist Freedman and liis colleagues (l974^ have presented a great 
deal of data that supports the existence of biologicalK based dittcr- 

ences in infants. 

In addition. Schachter. Kerr, and Wimberly ( i 974) have shown 
that Black infams tend to have significantly higher heart rate levels 
than other babies. It is not known it there are signiticant behavioral 
correlates to these higher heart rates. It is Uown that Nanabilit> in 
heart rate appears to be related to some infant belias iors. Kapan 
(1979) for example, found that persistent lower heart rate ranges 
were associated with greater inhibition in infants. Similar studies 
have not been conducted with Black infants. Nonetheless, it is possi- 
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ble that behavioral differences in Black infants could significantly 
affect the nature and/or expression of their cognitive development 
and skills. There is a tremendous need to expand our understanding 
of the possible differences in behavior and development in Black in- 
fants and assess their implications for cognitive development in 
Black children. 

In the next section, we explore the postnatal and environmental 
factors that may be related to cognitive development in Black chil- 
dren. The discussion is divided into two parts: intrafamilial influ- 
ences and extrafamilial influences. Intrafamiliai influences refer to 
characteristics of the family system such as patterns of caretaker in- 
fant interaction, parental attitudes, and behaviors, and levels of 
stimulation in the home that arc thought to be related lo cognitive 
development in infants. Extrafamilial influences include the eco- 
nomic and social factors that may impact on parental behavior and 
the family system, but also operate concurrently and independently 
of the family system, to influence cognitive development in children 
in ways that might not be recognized as easily. 

The results of the following studies must be viewed with some 
caution. There have been a number of methodological problems in 
the studies of Black families (Harrison et al., 1 984: Myers. 1 982). 
Of particular importance is the tact that many studies have con- 
founded race and economic status. Thus, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate their respective effects. This problem and other methodologi- 
cal problems will be discussed in more detail in a later section of 
this chapter. Given the problems that have existed in this area of 
research, however, one must assume that the findings require fur- 
ther study and replication. 

Intrafamiliai and Iixtrafamilial Influences on Cognitive 
Development in Black Infants 

Intrafamiliai Influences^ 

Most of the studies that have been designed lo investigate cogni- 
tive development in Black children have focused i^n the familial en- 
vironment and. particularly, caretaker-infant interaction as the 
primary units of analysis (Bee et al.. 1982: Sameroff Clundler. 
1975: Sameroff et ah. 1982). This approach was and continues to he 
guided by a number of assumptions that are pervasive in develop- 
mental research (Kagan. 1979). As Kagan notes, the first a.ssump- 
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tion is that a particular set of identifiable external conditions are in- 
evitably associated with a fixed set of -onsequences for all children. 
Second, the behaviors that are presuiaably affected by early experi- 
ence are stable over time. And third, the nature of the mother- 
infant bond is the prin iry determinant of the future psychological 
and developmental well-being of the child. Kagan further states that 
these three assumptions have led to the.dominant thesis that "fre- 
quent, salient and affectively pleasant interactions between infant 
and mother during the first two years of life produce dispositions 
that protect the older child against future anxiety and promote cog- 
nitive development for an indefinite period" (Kagan, 1979, p. 886). 
Despite the fact that there is much evidence that these assumptions 
are not entirely valid, much developmental research in psychology, 
pediatrics, and psychiatry is based on these premises. The utiliza- 
tion of this approach has led to the identification of the following 
variables that appear to be related to optimal cognitive development 
in children (Bee ?t al., 1982): 

High maternal education. 

Variety and amount of animate and manimatc stimulation provided in 
the home including provision ot^ sufficient and appropriate play mate- 
rials in the home. 

Contingent delivery of stimulation, particularly verbal stimulation of 

and responsivity to the child. 
Style of interaction between parent and child particularly atTectionatc, 

nonrestrictive and nonpunitive carcgiving. 
Parents' perception of the child as better than average. 

It has been assumed that deficits in any or all of the above are re- 
lated to poorer cognitive development in children. Collectively, the 
bulk of the studies on familial environment and its relationship to 
cognitive development in Black children have indicated that Black 
parents differ from parents of other ethnic groups in each of the 
above dimensions. These differences were particularly pronounced 
when low-income. Black parents were compared to middle ••-come 
parents from other ethnic groups. For example. Clarke --wart 
(1973), in her study of interactions between mothers and tneir in- 
fants in Black and White families, reported that Black mothers pro- 
vided fewer toys for their infants, were more restrictive, and spent 
more time caring for the child's physical needs. In contrast to White 
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mothers, they talked to their babies less, looked at them less, played 
with them less, and were less afTectionate. Interestingly, Clarke- 
Stewart (1973) observed that despite these diflerences, ' Judging by 
children's immediate responses to maternal behaviors. Black moth- 
ers' physical and social behaviors also were more effective than were 
those of White mothers" (p. 57). 

Black infants were also judged to be more physically attached to 
their mothers. Black mothers w'ere found to spend as much time 
with their infants as White mothers, but they spent more time con- 
trolling their infants. Black infants were found to score consistently 
lower on all measures of competence by 17 months of age. Clarke- 
Stewart (1973) concluded that children's overall competence is 
**highly and significantly related to maternal care*' (p. 92). Bradley 
and Caldwell (1976) similarly found that the nature of the early 
home environment was related to later I.Q. scores iOr Black chil» 
dren. Although the data were collapsed across rrtcial groups, they 
found that the quality of stimulation provided, maternal involve- 
ment with the child and emotional and verbal responsivity of the 
mother correlated with infant I.Q. scores, Durrett, 0*Bryant, and 
Dennebaker (1975) have reported that Black parents arc more au- 
thoritative in their child-rearing practices. 

As noted previously, there has been an interesting and important 
interaction between neonatal status, socioeconomic status, and cog- 
nitive development reported by a number of investigators. The data 
from these studies suggest that socioeconomic status has a pervasive 
effect on cognitive development and the effect is particularly-acute 
if the infant has been exposed to prenatal or perinatal insult. 
Zeskind and Ramey (1978, 1981) have shown, for example, that 
low-birth-weight Black int'ants who were raised in low-income envi- 
ronments showed significant declines in cognitive development 
over time. Others have reported similar ftndings(Sameroff& Chan- 
dler, 1975). Two unusually large studies of the effects of perinatal 
complications on cognitive development in children support these 
findings. The Kauai study, by Werner, Bierman, and Frence (1971), 
documented that perinatal complications were consistently related 
to later cognitive development in children only when combined 
with poor environmental circumstances. Broman and associated 
(Broman, Bien, & Shaughnessy, 1985)» in a study of 50.000 women 
and their infants in the United States, also concluded that lower so- 
cioeconomic status, higher birth order, and larger family size are sig- 
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nificantly related to higher rates of academic failure, particularly in 
children who have experienced perinatal complications. Sameroff 
and Seifer (1983) report similar results. Not all of the children in 
these studies were Black; however, since race and economic status 
are so often confounded in these studies, one might assume that a 
significant number of the lower-income families were Black. 

In the Sameroff and Seifer study, for example, families from five 
economic levels were sampled; however, only Black families from 
the two lowest economic levels were included. Only White families 
from the three highest economic categories were sampled. Sameroff 
and Seifer, in interpreting the findings of the above studies, have 
concluded that developmental outcome, particularly if the infant is 
biologically vulnerable, is determined or moderated by social status 
variables. They hypothesize that the critical variable in determining 
cognitive outcome in infants is the ability of the family to mediate 
between the child and the environment. "Better conceptions of real- 
ity permit a family to reduce the impact of stress on the child and 
also provide the child with optimal growth experiences" (Sameroff 
& Seifer, 1 983, p. 1 260). Poorer conceptions of reality inhibit a fam- 
ily's ability to moderate the effects of a stressful life experience 
and/or provide special experiences for children with special needs. 

Data from the studies presented in this section suggest that Black 
parents differ in their interactions with their infants, and Black par- 
ents provide less stimulating environments for their infants. The 
investigators also suggest that these environmental ditTerences ad- 
versely affect cognitive development in Black children. There is data 
that refutes these conclusions on a number of levels. First, Bakeman 
and Brown ( 1 980) have reported in their study of Black mothers and 
their preterm vs. full-term infants that ditTerences in early interac- 
tion did not predict either social or cognitive ability at age three 
years. Birth status (preterm/full-term) was more predictive of cogni- 
tive development. Second, many of the above studies assume that 
parental behaviors innuence infant development, but they do not 
explore the possibility that the nature of the infant's behavior may 
strongly influence the parent's behavior. There is considerable evi- 
dence that this is the case. 

Green et al. {1980) have shown both that an infant's social envi- 
ronment is determined, in part, by the infant's developmental status 
and that there are consistent differences in infant-mother dyads 
across time. Field, Widraayer. Stringer, and Ignatoff { 1980) also re- 
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port that low-income Black mothers have higher expectations re- 
garding motor development for their infants and the infants do 
show optimal motor development. Many of the above studies also 
fail to examine any positive effects that the caregiving behaviors of 
Black parents may have had on infant cognitive development and/or 
fail to discuss the differential effects of caretaking behavior on in- 
fant development. For example, Clarke-Stewart (1973) suggests, but 
does not fully discuss in her summary and conclusions, the fact that 
her results indicate that the processes involved in mother-child in- 
teraction may be different in Black and White homes. That is to say, 
sources of variation in the environment that are important for 
White mothers and children may not be for Black families. She sug- 
gests, for example, that the number of toys available to Black infants 
appeared to be a more critical variable for infant development than 
did variety. The opposite appeared to be true for White families. 
The correlations between the mother^s I.Q. and the child's l.Q. were 
also higher for Whites than for Blacks. These findings suggest that 
different factors may be related to cognitive development in infants 
in Black homes, particularly in low-income Black homes. 

Beckwith, Cohen, Kopp, Parmelee, and Marcy ( 1 976) have found 
that environmental factors may influence different aspects of cogni- 
tive development. Sensorimotor development in infants was associ- 
ated with different maternal and environmental variables than was 
an infant's developmental quotient. Interestingly, Beckwdth ct al. 
(1976) reports that developmental scores were also associated with 
increased maternal criticism and commands at three months of age. 
This is not an isolated finding (Bcckwith, 1971). It is ironic that the 
maternal behaviors that Clarke-Stewart identified as negatively af- 
fecting cognitive development in Black infants have been found by 
others to possibly accelerate infant development. These behaviors 
are thought to reflect achievement concerns on the part of man> 
Black parents (Hale-Benson, 1982; Honzik, 1967). 

The findings regarding the level of stimulation in the homes of 
Black infants in the previously discussed studies have also been con- 
tradicted by subsequent findings. Boykin (1978) and Field et al, 
(1980) have reported that the level of stimulation in the homes of 
Black children provide an abundance of stimulation, intensity, and 
variation. Also, as Kagan, Kearsley, and Zelazo (1980) have re- 
ported, variety can be generated in different ways and in different 
contexts of care. Variety of stimulation need not be measured solely 
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by the number of caretaker-infant interactions. Variety connotes 
change and change can occur in any setting. 

SamerofFand Seifer's (1983) observation that infants who have 
experienced perinatal complications tend to have a poorer cognitive 
outcome is an important finding. Their attribution of this outcome 
to social status variables may be correct; however, their conclusion 
that the behavior, or conceptions of reality on the part of the family, 
is the salient feature of low-income status may be faulty. 

In the next section we explore extrafamilial factors that are asso- 
ciated with social status that may independently and concurrently 
affect infant cognitive development. As we shall see, the circum- 
stances of poverty, in combination with perinatal insult, may over- 
ride the influence of specific parental behaviors on cognitive 
development in children. 



Extra&mlUsU Influences 

The above studies illustrate the importance of social status varia- 
bles in predicting infant outcome. Lower social status in our society 
connotes less respect and prestige relative to occupation, less power 
to influence the institutions of the community, less availability of 
educational and occupational opportunity, and fewer economic re- 
sources (Harrison, Serafica, & McAdoo, 1984; Hess, 1970). Low- 
income ethnic families of color are also often stigmatized in terms of 
assumed inferior traits or characteristics (Harrison et al. 1984). 
Thus, lower social status offers children experiences thai are both 
different and unequal with respect to the resources and rewards of 
the society (Hess, 1970). These differences in access to the resources 
of the society can influence child development in lower socioeco- 
nomic status families, but the most critical variable for cognitive de- 
velopment in children may be the lack of financial resources in 
low-income families. 

In focusing their primary attention on patterns of interaction be- 
tween Black, low-income parents and their children, investigators 
such as Clarke-Stewart may have failed to adequately evaluate the 
very significant effect that lack of financial resources can have on 
child development, particulariy in the cognitive sphere. Lack of fi- 
nancial resources in families most often results in inadequate nutri- 
tion for children and adults, poor or nonexistent medical care, and 
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inadequate housing (Birch & Gussow, 1970). These factors, in turn, 
can have major and deleterious effects on children's development, 
health, and cognitive skills. 

Most of the previous studies have failed to evaluate the impact 
of these variables on cognitive development in low-income Black 
children nor did they attempt to control for these variables across 
groups. It may be impossible, in fact, to equate these variables 
across groups of ethnically diverse families. Yet, there is over- 
whelming evidence that poverty exerts a pervasive and cumulative 
effect on cognitive development in low-income children {Birch & 
Gussow, 1970). 

Few studies have specifically examined the role that inadequate 
nutrition and poor medical care have played in the cognitive devel- 
opment of Black children in our society. The relationship between 
malnutrition, poor health status, illness, and delays in physical and 
cognitive development is well recognized and well documented in 
other parts of the world. In other countries it has been recognized 
that educational failure is part of a cycle of poverty. When the levels 
of malnutrition and infant illness arc extreme, cognitive deficits 
first appear in children during infancy (F^ord Foundation, 1^83). In 
Chile, for example, 78% of the young low-income children show sig- 
nificant deficits in cognitive development, whereas only 2% of the 
middle-income children show similar delays. Infant mortality in 
such countries is also very high. 

In the United States, the rate of infant mortality among low-^ 
income groups, particularly Black low-income groups, approaches 
that of developing countries. Although the levels of malnutrition 
and illness during early childhood may not equal the rates in other 
countries, the following statistics certainly suggest that low-income 
children of all races, and particularly low-income Black children, 
suffer poorer heahh, malnutrition, and undernutrition in numbers 
that far exceed those of children from higher-income groups. In 
some parts of the United States, debility and illness rates for low- 
income American children approach the rates for children in Ban- 
gladesh (Ford Foundation. 1983). The following statistics regarding 
health status in Black children refiect the fact that such children are 
more likely to be living in poverty and are more likely to continue to 
suffer poorer heahh throughout the first years of life. In 1 983, for ex- 
ample, almost one half of Black children vvere living in poverty and 
the median income of Black families was less than six tenths that of 
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White families (Children's Defense Fund, 1985). Black children liv- 
ing with a sole female caretaker are the poorest group of children in 
our nation and their family income declined 28.39% from 1977 to 
1982. Up to 27% of Black children did not see a doctor at all in 1 983; 
they are much less likely to have heahh insurance, and the number 
of Black preschool children who were not immunized against child- 
hood diseases ranged from 61.5% to 70.6%. 

The rate of illness and infection in Black and non-White children 
is also significantly higher. Up to 1 8.8% of non-White children had 
active cases of tuberculosis in 1979 (Children's Defense Fund, 
1985). There is also substantial evidence that low-income Black 
children are more likely to have elevated blood lead levels, infec- 
tions, and pneumonitis in the first two years of life (Adcbonojo. 
1 973). In addition, between one fifth and one third of Black children 
have hemoglobin levels that fall below the White median hemoglo- 
bin level (Children's Defense Fund, 1985). This is one indicator of 
poor nutritional status and anemia. Jelliffc and Jelliffe (1973) have 
concluded that the most prominent indicators for malnutrition in 
the United States include low-income, single-parent household, and 
lack of consistent heaUh care. The Black child is likely to have fewer 
well-child and health maintenance checkups, and more frequent 
hospitalizations for more serious and life-threatening illnesses 
(Adebonojo. 1973), 

The above statistics clearly indicate that low-income Black chi'- 
dren are at higher risk for health problems, poorer healtli, and mal- 
nutrition. It is also clear that poor health status is inextricablv 
related to later cognitive development (Ford Foundation. 1983: 
Wolman, 1973). Poor health, infrequent medical care, and malnutri- 
tion/undernutrition result in poor physical and cognitive develop- 
ment and may affect central nervous system development (Birch & 
Gussow, 1970: Ford Foundation, 1983: Wolman, 1973). These fac- 
tors can affect later problem-solving ability, language, personal- 
social development, general intelligence, sensory integration, and 
visual-perception skills (Wolman, 1973). There is also much evi- 
dence that the effects of poor health status and malnutrition are cu- 
mulative, producing greater deficits as the child grows and develops 
(Wolman. 1973). The consequences of poor health and inadequate 
nutrition on cognitive development in children are most severe 
when the deprivation begins prenatally (i.e.. the mother suffers poor 
health and inadequate nutrition), extends through infancy, and con- 
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tinues throughout early childhood (Birch & Gussow, 1970: Ford 
Foundation, 1983; Wolman, 1973). 

Perhaps the best support for the impact that health status has on 
cognitive development comes from the success of intervention pro- 
grams with low-income families that stress both parent-infant inter- 
action and continued medical care. Intervention programs that 
incorporate medical care and supervision appear to offer more 
promise for facilitating optimal cognitive development in children 
than programs that focus exclusively on parent-infant interaction 
(Birch & Gussow. 1970: Morris, 1973: Ullman, Kotok, & Tobin, 
1 977; Seigel Gillings, Campbell, & Guild. 1 986). Seigel et al ( 1 986) 
have reported that a regionalized perinatal program that included 
identification of high-risk pregnancies and high-risk infants, obstet- 
ric and newborn consultation and referral services, and nutrition 
consultation was successful in reducing infant morbidity in the tar- 
geted population. Mothers who participated in the program al^Li re- 
ported significant gains in language development in their infants, 
and infants in the study region had higher mean scores on develop- 
mental tests. Infants in the study regior^ a*so had better developmen- 
tal reflex maturity, and maternal involvement with infants was 
greater in the study region. Indirect support for the potential value 
of intervention programs that stress caretaker-^infant interaction 
and health also comes from studies that suggest that the nature and 
extensivencss of a family's social network and social support system 
can facilitate cognitive development in a child {Bee et al., 1982; 
Cochran & Brassard, 1979). Presumably, as one's social network 
and social support system increases, the number and variety of po- 
tential sources of influence on the child's cognitive development in- 
crease. The sources of inlluence may include individuals and/or 
systems that promote and/or increase the probability that a child 
will receive better health care and/or nutrition. 



Summary 

The above evidence indicates that Black children, particularly 
low-income Black children, are more vulnerable to prenatal peri- 
natal, and postnatal health hazards. They are also more likely to suf- 
fer from poorer health, lack of medical supervision, and inadequate 
nutrition. These environmental realities can. and do, decrease the 
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probability that any of these children will be able to realize and 
achieve their full academic potential. The effect of poverty and lack 
of financial resources is pervasive and cumulative. Poverty begins to 
affect a child's cognitive development when it impacts the health 
and nutritional status of a pregnant woman and, thus, increases the 
probability that a child will be exposed to prenatal and/or perinatal 
complications. It continues its deleterious effect as the low birth 
weight or premature infant continues to suffer from inadequate nu- 
trition and lack of medical care. The eftect of poverty on cognitive 
development may not be as apparent in the period of infancy, how- 
ever. Perhaps the effects of undernutrition, infections, and illness, 
because they are not as extreme in this country ;?is in others, are not 
as apparent until later ages in children in this country. The cumula- 
tive effect of poverty on cognitive development becomes significant, 
however, as a child grows and develops and cognitive demands on 
that child increase. 

The focus on poverty and its effects on health and cognitive de- 
velopment in low-income Black children is not intended to negate 
the importance of intrafamilial influences on cognitive develop- 
ment. Certainly, consistent and effective caretaking facilitates 
cognitive growth. This discussion is designed to illustrate the impor- 
tance of evaluating health status in children and its relationship to 
cognitive development. It is also designed to encourage develop- 
mental researchers to broaden their conceptualization of social sta- 
tus factors that iniluence cognitiv. development in children to 
include the economic and social influences on development. Third, 
this discussion should indicate that comparative studies of parental 
behavior that do not evaluate the health status of children may be 
unproductive. Not only do poverty and health variables correlate 
with cognitive development in children but they have an important 
and critical impact on parental behaviors (Wolman. 1973). Thus, 
many low-income Black parents may be responding to their children 
in ways that may obviously, and not so obviously, ensure biological 
survival of the infant. They may promote behaviors that are adap- 
tive for the environmental context in which the child lives, and may 
or may not be adaptive for our current educational system. 

In addition, the health status of the infant affects parental percep- 
tions and behavior (Green et ah. 1980: Field et al, 1980). Many 
Black infants may behave differently because of their health status 
and Black parents may be responding in very typical wayr. I his dis- 
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cussion is also not designed to neglect other sources of influence 
(e.g./ school systems, peers) on cognitive development in Black 
children; these sources are very real and important. It was the intent 
of this chapter, however, to examine the conditions of infancy in 
Black children and assess possible relationships to cognitive 
development. 

Our efforts ^o facilitate academic achievement in Black children 
cannot be limited to changes in curriculum and/or the development 
of intervention programs to *'modify" caretaker-infant interaction 
in Black families. The exclusive focus on social, psychological, and 
educational remedies for educational underachievement may, as 
Birch and Gussow (1970) have suggested, lead us to neglect the 
health-related factors that directly and indirectly influence the de- 
veloping child and alter his or her ability to profit from educational 
experiences. Our attempts to intervene in the education of Black 
children and the caretaking activities of Black families might be 
more successful and beneficial if we directed our efforts to the im- 
provement of health care and nutrition for children in these fami- 
lies. In addition, we need to ensure that access to continued health 
care and adequate nutrition is provided to those low-income fami- 
lies who include infants who have experienced prenatal and/or 
perinatal complications. Clearly, these are the children who arc 
most vulnerable to later learning problems. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that there are many psychological, biological, and envi- 
ronmental factors that contribute to cognitive development in 
children. Among these, however, the access to continued health care 
and adequate food intake may be the most critical and modifiable 
determinants of cognitive development in children. 



Directions for Future Research 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, there ha\c been a number of 
methodological and/or conceptual problems in research on Black 
families. (For an extensive review see Harrison ei al.. 1984; Mvcrs. 
1982.) These include: 

The full range of ccononuc levels \w Black t'anulics has not been ade- 
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quately sampled in previous studies; thus, one cannot begin to sepa- 
late the effects of poverty and ethnicity. 

Data across ethnic groups has often been collapsed for the purposes of 
analyses. Consequently, it is virtually impossible to assess whether 
ethnic difference exist and to examine the direction of the effects 
(positive vs. negative). 

Many studies have implicitly or explicitly been based on the assumption 
that the behavior of middle-income parents is preferred, normative, 
and effective. The norms, values, and goals of parenting in ethnic and 
low-income families have not been adequately assessed. 

Many studies have assumed equivalence of culture, colon and class. Ii 
may not be possible to legitimately compare the behavior of different 
ethnic groups within the same economic level since the impact of cth- 
ricity may differ, even within the same economic group. 

Many studies have ignored or failed to adequately assess the 

of the child's behavior on the parents' behavior. Thus, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether parental behavior differs in response to 
infant traits. 

Most studies have failed to examine the influence of health status on cog- 
nitive development. The correlation between health status and cogni- 
tive development may be higher than the correlation between 
parental behavior and cognitive development. 

The assessment of prenatal and postnatal inHuencos on cognitive 
development in Black children offers many avenues for future re- 
search. There is a critical need for research that focuses on both the 
similarities and differences in child development within Black fami- 
lies across various economic groups. This approach would allow 
assessment of the impact of poverty on general development, cogni- 
tive skills, health status, and parental behavior. Second, equal atten- 
tion should be paid to behaviors and environmental circumstances 
in Black families that facilitate competence in Black children in 
spite of the health hazards to which they are e\po,sed. Clearly, Black 
parents are engaging in behaviors that are effective and productive 
and Black children do prosper despite adverse environmental condi- 
tions. The mechanisms by which this productivity occurs should he 
identified so that effective methods of fostering optimal develop- 
ment in Black children within the context in which the\ develop can 
be enumerated. 

We must also begin to evaluate within-famiU variations in child 
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development in Black families in an effort to identify those environ- 
mental, behavioral, and/or constitutional variables that are associ- 
ated with optimal development. In sum, we must begin to evaluate a 
child's skills in the total context of his or her development. This 
would include examination of the impact of constitutional/biolog- 
ical factors, transactions with the environment, and historical/ 
cultural events. It is the cumulative effects of these experiences that 
are critical to subsequent development. To evaluate and understand 
less is irresponsible. 
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Motivation in Afro-Americans 



SANDRA GRAHAM 



There is a simple premise guiding this chapter: Much of the chronic 
school failure of Black or Afro-American children can be under- 
stood as reflecting problems in motivation. Far too many minority 
children perform poorly in school not because they lack basic intel- 
lectual capacities or specific learning skills but because they have 
low expectations, feel hopeless, lack interest, or give up in the face of 
potential failure. These are motivational concerns and they arc just 
as important to understanding academic achievement among 
Blacks as is our more traditional focus on basic cognitive processes. 
In this chapter, the research on a number of prominent motivational 
variables studied among Blacks is critically examined. Such a cri- 
tique is perhaps long overdue; the psychological study of minority 
motivation has not kept pace with our need to better understand the 
role of nonintellective factors in school performance. 

Two distinct approaches to the study of motivation in Blacks 
will be examined. As the historically dominant school of thought, 
the personality approach to minority motivation will be examined 
first. Personality psychologists study underlying traits or disposi- 
tions within people that are thought to reflect motivation. In the 
field of minority motivation, the traits most often examined, and 
the ones to be reviewed in this chapter, are need for achievement 
and locus of control. 

A second, more contemporary perspective examined in this 
chapter is what we might label the cognitive approach to motiva- 
tion. Here we are concerned not with underlying traits or disposi- 
tions but rather with an individuars cognitions (e.g., perceptions, 
evaluations, causal inferences) as determinants of achievement- 
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related behavior. For example, when Black children do well or 
poorly on a test, what are their beliefs about the causes of these out- 
comes? Are there different motivational consequences for the stu- 
dent who attributes failure in math to lack of aptitude versus poor 
instruction? As intimated in these examples, the particular cogni- 
tions examined here are causal attributions, or inferences about why 
outcomes occur. Causal attributions are central to a theory or moti- 
vation that has proved to be exceedingly rich and applicable to a 
wide range of phenomena relevant to Blacks (see Graham, 1988). 
One of the particular goals for this chapter is to indicate how attri- 
bution theory can offer a useful conceptual framework for examin- 
ing motivational patterns in Blacks, 

Within both the personality and cognitive approaches to moti- 
vation, most of the research with Blacks has been conducted 
within a comparative racial framework. This is. Blacks are com- 
pared with Whites or other ethnic groups on the motivational var- 
iable of interest. Inasmuch as this continues to be the dominant 
research paradigm, I will concentrate in this review on the com- 
parative racial literature. 



Personality Approach to Motivation: 
IMeed for Achievement 

Need for achievement (Nach). or the achievement motive, is a 
relatively stable feature of personality renecting the desire to do 
things well and to compete against a standard of excellence. Individ- 
uals who are high in the achievement motive appear to be interested 
in excellence for its own sake rather than for the rewards it brings. 
Given a choice between easy, moderate, or difficult tasks, such indi- 
viduals find tasks of moderate difficulty most attractive. These arc 
the students, for example, who work hard to excel but might not nec- 
essarily elect the most advanced courses. In a similar vein, such 
highly motivated individuals tend to be moderate risk lakers and to 
have realistic aspirations. 

Historicallv, the study of achievement motivation as a personal 
ity trait began in 1938 when Henry Murray observed that individu- 
als vary in their tendency or desire to accomplish difficuU things 
and to do this as quickly and as independently as possible (Murray. 
1938). Murrav labeled this tendency the need to achieve and he dc- 
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vised the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) to measure variations 
in the strength of this motive. Interest in the achievement motive 
continued to grow thereafter, with something of a "^Golden Age" oc- 
curring from about 1950 to 1965. David McClelland and his col- 
leagues were the first psychologists to study need for achievement 
experimentally and this work culminatti in the publication of The 
Achievement Motive in 1953 (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
Lowell, 1953). John Atkinson furthered this experimental tradition 
with a theory of achievement motivation that dominated motiva- 
tion research throughout the 1960s (see Atkinson, 1964). 

It is not surprising that need for achievement would attract the at- 
tention of researchers concerned with motivation among minority 
groups. Paralleling the experimental research on motive measure- 
ment and its behavioral correlates was a growing interest in the 
relationship between achievement need and social mobility, 
McClelland's (1961) ambitious attempt to relate the achievement 
motive to economic growth of nations underscored the linkage be- 
tween the study of personality structures on the one hand and status 
and social mobility on the other. Given this orientation, it was but a 
short leap to suggest that ethnically (and thus socially) different 
groups in this country might also difTer in their achievement needs. 

A second factor accounting for the popularity of achievement 
motive research among Blacks stemmed from efforts to uncover the 
developmental antecedents of achievement needs. McClelland 
(1951) maintained that patterns of child rearing played a critical 
role in the child's achievement motivation. In support of this con- 
tention, several studies reported that motive strength in children 
was related to particular family socialization patterns such as high 
achievement (mastery) training, especially from the mother; train- 
ing in early independence and self-reliance, especially from the fa- 
ther: and high levels of parental nurturance (Winterbottom, 1953: 
Rosen, 1959; Rosen & D'Andrade, 1959). The view of the family 
fostered by these patterns was quite the opposite of the portr^^ya) of 
Black family life at the time. Black families in the 1 950s and 1 960s 
were characterized as disorganized, unstable, largely father-absent, 
and harshly authoritarian (e.g.. Rainwater. 1966; Moynihan, 1965). 
Social scientists of the day therefore found it easy to relate diOer- 
ences in family structure between Blacks and Whites to differences 
in their achievement needs. 

For the present review, 14 studies on need for achievement were 
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identified where the primary goal of the study was to compare 
Blacks and Whites. Table 2A lists these studies in chronological 
order, along with each study's sample characteristics (e.g., number, 
ages, and socioeconomic status of subjects), type of measure used, 
and overall direction of findings. 

Turning first to sample characteristics, it is evident that 4 of the 
14 studies included only male participants. This is not surprising in- 
asmuch as females also tended to be neglected in the achievement 
motivation research of McClelland and Atkinson. Socioeconomic 
status of participants tended to be low {7 studies) or unspecified, 
suggesting that participants of both races were not represented 
across all social class groupings. This seems to be typical of most 
comparative racial research, but this methodological issue will be 
discussed later in the chapter. 

What do the data show regarding difTerences between Blacks and 
Whites in motive strength? Most previous reviews have concluded 
that Whites have higher achievement needs than Blacks (see Cooper 
& Tom, 1984). The last column of Table 2A shows the direction of 
findings in the present review. It also is evident here that the major- 
ity of studies (9 of 1 4) report at least one set of findings showing dif- 
ferences favoring Whites over Blacks. But a closer examination of 
the pattern of findings in Table 2. 1 reveals a picture more complex 
:han what is indicated by a simple numerical count. Specifically, 
there appear to be at least three unanswered questions raised by the 
comparative racial literature on need for achievement. 

Are there ckvelopmental differences in the pattern of comparative 
racial dijferences? ?^rhap$ most apparent in Tabic 2. 1 is the fact that 
all of the investigations documenting differences in favor of Whites 
were conducted with children. In the three experiments involving 
adult populations, there was either no reported difference in motive 
strength between the two racial groups or, as in Leflcowit/ and Fraser 
(1980), differences favoring Blacks over Whites. There is some evi- 
dence in the noncomparative literature that Nach scores of Blacks 
increase with age (e.g., Schroth, 1976), but clearly the necessary de- 
velopmental research has not been carried out. It is uncertain, then, 
whether racial differences in motive strength endure past childhood 
and adolescence. 

Are reported racial differences injluenced by the method of motive 
measurement^ Most of the comparative racial studies employed the 
TAT or other TAT-like projective techniques. Respondents write 
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Table 2.L Comparative Racia! Research on Need for Achievement 



Study 



Sample 



Socio- 
economic 

Staius Method of 
(SES) Assessment 



Direction of 
Findings 



Musen 
(1953) 

Rosen 
(1959) 



100 9- 10 14- 

year-old 

males 

954 8- to 14- 
year-old 
males of 
etimic groups 



Lott & Lou 300 high 
(1963) school 
seniors 



Mingionc 
(1965) 

Mingione 
(1968) 



Veroff& 

Peele 

(1969) 

Turner 
(1972) 



350 3rd to 7th 
graders and 
high school 

255 5th to 7th 
graders. White. 
Black, Puerto 
Ricans 

1000 5lhto 7th 
graders before 
and after 
desegregation 

518 7th & 8th 
graders, males 



McClelland 365 adults 
(1974) (18^49 years) 



Hall 
(1975) 



160 junior 

college 

students 



Low 



Varied 



TAT Curds 



TAT Cards 



Mid-SES 
White, 
Low-SES 
Black 



Low 



^J^rench Test 
of Insight 



Low 



Projective 
(TAT^Iike 
line drawinp) 

Projective 
(TAT'likc 
sentences) 



Unspecified Behavioral 
(Risk taking, 
task choice) 



Varied 



TAT cards 



Unspecified TAT cards 



Low/Low 
Middle 



French Test 
of Insight 



White > Black^ 



White > Black, 
all ethnic 
groups but 
French Canadi- 
ans 

White > Black. 
allSs 

NSD^ subsamplc 
matched for SES 
and IQ 

White > Black 
in 2 studies 

NSD 



White > Black, 
both measures 
before and after 
desegregation 

White > Black, 
all Ss and 
within SES 
groups except 
lowest 

NSD 
NSD 
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Table 2.1. Continued 



Study 



Sample 



SociO' 
economic 
Status 
(SES) 



Method of 
Assessment 



Direction of 
Findings 



Travis & 
Anthony 
(197S) 



Ramirez & 
Price- 
Wiiliams 
(1976) 

Debord 
(1972) 

Ruhland & 

Feld 

(1977) 



ISOhi^ Varied 

school juniors 

and seniors 

in segregated vs. 

integrated schools 

180 4th 
graders 



Lefkowitz 
& Fra. r 
(1980) 



Objective 
(EPFS Nach 
subscalc) 



Unspecified Projective 
(TAT4ike 
line 
drawings) 



292 11 -year- 
old males 



197 Ist and 
4th graders 



Low 



Low 



TAT cards 
with oral 
responses 

Projective 
(Story 
completion) 
Behavioral 
(Risk taking, 
task choice) 



Black > White 
in both school 
types 



White > Black, 
Nach; Black > 
White family 
ach. imagery 

While > Black, 
low achievers 
only 

NSD 

autonomous: 
projective & 
behavioral 

White > Black 
social compari- 
son: projective & 
behavioral 



63 college 
students 



Unspecified TAT cards; NSD 
Objective TAT 
(Hermans PMT) Black > White 
PMT 



^Indicates greater motive strength in Whites than Blacks. 
^Indicates no differences between racial groups m motive strength. 



imagitiative stories picturing individuals engaged in some activity 
and these stories are then scored for amount of achievement im- 
agery. The TAT has often been criticized for its poor reliabihty and 
this critique has a particular history in the literature on Blacks. As 
early as 1949, some researchers argued that the White stimulus fig- 
ures presented in traditional TAT cards do not elicit imagery at all 
among Blacks (e.g. Thompson, 1949). Several researchers have 
drawn on this earlv work to argue that the achievement motive, as 
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well as its primary method of assessment, are culturally biased. In 
truth, the racial data on the TAT are not as biased as the arguments 
would lead us to believe. Within the achievement literature, several 
studies have compared the achievement imagery reported by Blacks 
given Black versus White TAT cards. Although Blacks do sometimes 
write longer stories given same-race TAT cards, there is no strong ev- 
idence that the motive scores of Blacks are significantly influenced 
by the racial characteristics of the stimuli (see Lefkowitz & Fraser, 
1980 for a recent review). 

But lest we dismiss the measurement issue prematurely, it is also 
worth pointing out that two of the three studies in Table 2. 1 showing 
higher motive strength in Blacks than Whites used objective rather 
than projective measures of Nach. For example, Travis and Anthony 
(1975) used the Nach subscales of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, which employs a forced choice format, whereas Lefkowitz 
and Fraser ( 1 980) employed the Hermans Primary Motivation Test, 
a Likert-type instrument. Once again, there is more uncertainty 
than resolution in the question of whether racial difTerenccs in mo- 
tive scores are dependent on the way we measure the construct, 

h the achievement motive itself too narrowly defined to yield 
meaningful racial comparisonsl' Is has often been argued that that 
the conception of achievement motivation guiding empirical re- 
search is biased toward a very Western view of individually moti- 
vated human behavior (see Maehr. 1974). If this is so, then it may 
not be reasonable to study this construct as a measure of motivation 
in a particular minority group if, for example, the emphasis in that 
culture is on family or group achievement rather than on individual 
accomplishment. Unfortunately, only one comparative racial study 
attempted to define achievement motivation in a broader cultural 
context. Ramirez and Price-^Williams ( 1 976) had children write im- 
aginative stories to TAT-like stimuli. They then scored the children's 
stories for both individual achievement imagery, as defined by 
McClelland et al. (19.S3), and for what they termed /£im/7v achieve- 
ment imagery. In essence, this scoring entailed reference to achieve- 
ment or accomplishments from which the family would benefit or 
from which recognition from family members would be achieved. 
As shown in Table 2.1, Blacks displayed greater motive strength 
than Whites when the construct was defined in this manner. 

In sum, questions such as those raised above make one wonder 
about the interpretability of racial differences in the achievement 
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motive. The meaning of reported differences becomes less clear 
once factors such as age of respondents, motive measurement, and 
definition of achievement motivation itself are taken into account. 
It is also evident that the comparative racial literature consists oflit- 
tle more than studies that measure motive strength. None of the the- 
oretical work on the behavioral correlates of high Nach has been 
incorporated into the comparative literature. As already indicated, 
high need for achievement is associated with intermediate risk tak- 
ing, realistic aspirations, and preference for tasks of intermediate 
difficuhy (see Atkinson, 1964). Yet only two of the studies listed in 
Table 2.1 (Veroff & Peele, 1969; Ruhland & Feld, 1977) examine 
any of these behavioral correlates. At best, this leaves us with an in- 
complete picture of racial differences on a personality variable that 
is central to the study of achievement motivation. 



Personality Approach to Motivation: 
Locus of Control 

Locus of control is the second major personality characteristic 
studied in comparative racial research on motivation. Originally 
formulated by Julian Rotter, locus of control refers to stable and 
generalized beliefs about personal responsibility for outcome;, 
(Rotter, 1966). At one extreme is the internal— the individual who 
thinks of herself as completely responsible for her behavior and re- 
inforcements. At the other extreme is the external— the individual 
who sees powerful others, luck, or circumstances beyond his control 
as responsible for outcomes (Rotter. 1966). Internals tend to blame 
themselves for failure and accept praise for deserved triumphs. Ex- 
ternals, in contrast, neither blame themselves for failure nor do they 
view success as caused by their own efforts and abilities. Further- 
more, people who are relatively internal have been shown to be 
more likely to exert effort to control their environment, to be less 
susceptible to social influence, better information seekers, more 
achievement oriented, and better psychologically adjusted than ex- 
ternal (see Lefcourt. 1982). 

Locus of control has been an enormously popular personality 
construction. Although its own "Golden Age." say. the late sixties 
and the decade of the seventies, has passed, there is still a good deal 
of interest among motivational psychologists in the characteristics 
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of people who assume personality responsibility for achievement 
outcomes. Perhaps more so than any other variable, locus of control 
has also been central in the study of motivation in Blacks, in the 
landmark Equality of Educational Opportunity Study (EEOS), 
James Coleman and his colleagues reported that perceived control 
accounted for more of the variance in Black school achievement 
than any other variable studied, including school, teacher, and 
family factors (Coleman et al., 1966). With the publication of the 
Coleman report, locus of control emerged as the variable that at- 
tracted the most attention among researchers directly concerned 
with the noncognitive determinants of Blacks' school achievement. 

A second factor is its conceptual similarity to other factors known 
to be related to social class and racial group status. For example, in 
the 1960s a major focus in both psychological and sociological anal- 
yses of poverty was the concept of powerlessness (e.g.. Seaman & 
Evans, 1962). Definitions of powerlessness also imply response- 
outcome independence; indeed, the concept is someiimcs used in- 
terchangeably with external locus of control. Not surprisingly, then, 
the prevailing view in the control literature is that Blacks arc more 
external than Whites. 

What does the research actuall> show? Thirty-ono studios were 
identified that examined locus of control in a comparative racial 
framework (sec Table 2.2). These investigations appear in Tabic 2.2, 
again ordered chronologically. Given the largo number of studios, 
they are further grouped by age of respondents (school-ago children 
versus older adolescent and adult populations). 



Research with Adolescentri and .\dults 

Among adolescents and adults, the mo.st widoU used measure of 
locus of control is the Rotter Internal-External (M-) Scale (Roller. 
1466). A 24-item .scale, the Roller 1-H has a forced choice formal Uiai 
pits an internal belief against an external one. I*or example, the re- 
spondent is asked to choose betwocn: "In m\ case getting what 1 want 
has little or nothing to do with luck** or **Man\ times we might just as 
well decide what to do by Hipping a coin/* (The second is the external 
item.) Nine of the .studies listed in lable 2.2 used the Roller 1-f- as 
the measure of locus of control. Vwv showed differences ta\onng 

(li'Xl onUiNucd p. 5Jj 
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Table 2.2. 


Comparative Racial Research on Locus of Control 


Study 


Sample 


Socio* 
economic 
Status 
(SES) 


Method of 
Assessment 


Direction of 
Fmdings 






Adults and Older Adolescents 




Lefcourt 
& Ladwig 
(1965) 


120 prison 
inmates 


Low 


Roller I-E; 
Expectancy 


While > Black on 
I-E'' 

Black more atyp- 
ical expectancy 
shifts 


Scoll & 

Phelan 

(1969) 


120 hardcore 

unemployed 

males 


Low 


Roller I-E 


White > Black 


Ducctte 
& Wolk 
(1972) 


667 juniors 
and seniors 
in 3 high 
schools 


Low-SES 
Black, 
Mid-SES 
White 


Rotter l^E 


NSD^ 


Edwards 
(1974) 


8lh to 11th 
graders* boys 


Varied 


Rotter I-E 


NSD 


Garcia & 
Lcvcnson 
(1975) 


194 college 
students 


Mid-SES 
While. 
Lx)w-SES 
Black 


Levenson 
Scale 


NSD 

on International 
scale 

White > Black 
on Chance, Pow- 
eriul Others 


Jacobson 
(1975) 


127 nth 10 
1 2th graders 


Unspecified Rotter l-E; 

Crandall lAR 


Rotter l-E: NSD 

lAR: White > 
Black on 1-ilems, 
NSD on I-itcms 
Scale 


Hall 
(1975) 


160 junior 

college 

sludenis 


Low/Low 
Middle 


Rotter l-E 
inc. personal 
control and 
control 


NSD 


Farley 
ci al. 


30 college 
students 


Unspecified Roller l-E 


White > Black 



(1976) 



(continued) 
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Table 2.2. 


Continued 


















economic 








Status Method of 


Direction of 


Study 


Sample 


(SES) Assessment 


Findings 


Levy 


429 1 3- to 


Low, Roller 1-E 


White > olacK 






Middle 






males 






vJdd Ot 


JKAJ vUJlw^C 


I InQnerifipH Finniain- 


Pnr academic* 


Shores 


juniors 


specific 


Black > White 


(1979) 




LOC scale 


in success, NSD 






in failure 








For physical: 








NSD 








For social: White 








> Black in suc- 








cess and failure 


Helms & 


164 college 


Unspecified Rotter I-E 


White > Black 


Giorgis 


students 




overall 


(1980) 






White > Black 








Personal Control 








Subscale 








White > DtacK 








Control Ideology 








Subscale 


Gaa 


204 Black, 


Unspecified Domain- 


For academic: 




White 




NSn in siirf^p^^ 


(1981) 


Chicano 


LOC scale 


Black > White 




high school 




in failure 




students 




For social: White 








> Black in suc- 








cess and failure 








For physical: 








NSD in success. 








wniie > DiacK 








in failure 




Younger Adolescenis and Children 




Battle & 


80 6th & 


Varied Children's 


White > Low- 


Rotter 


8th graders 


Picture 1-E. 


SES Black 


(1963) 




Bialer Scale 


on both 
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Table 2.2. 


Continued 








Study 


Sample 


economic 

Status 

(SES) 


Method of 
Assessment 


Direction of 
Fipidings 


Lesstng 
(1969) 


558 8th & 
1 1th graders 


Low, 
Middle 


Personal 
Control Scale 


While > Black 


Solomon 
et al 
(i9oy) 


262 4lh to 
6th graders 


l-ow. 
Middle 


Crandall lAR 


NSD 


Milgram 
et al. 
(IV/U) 


92 6-year- 
olds 


Low-SES 

Black, 

Low, 

Mid-SES 

White 


Children's 
Picture I-E 


NSD 


oaDie oi 

Minton 

(1971) 


nign 
school 
students 


Low 


nuaren s 
1-E 




Milgram 
(1971) 


oU 1st, 4tn, 
7th, & 10th 
graders 


Low, Low 
Middle 


Bialer 
Scale 


KIP l~\ 

NSD 


Pedhazur 
& Wheeler 
(1971) 


i\) jin 10 
6th graders 


Unspecified Bialer 
Scale 


wnitc > Diack 


Shaw & 

Uhl 

(1971) 


211 2nd 
graders 


Low. Upper Bialer 
Middle Scale 


Whilo Black in 
upper middle 
only 


Zyikowkee, 
Strickland, 
& Watson 
(1971) 


132 14- 
to 17-year- 
olds 


Low 


Bialer 
Scale 


White > Black 


Garrett & 

Willoughby 

(1972) 


162 5th 
graders 


Unspecified Crandall lAR 


Black > White 
on 1+- 

Whiic > Black 
on l- 


Strickland 
(1972) 


300 11- 
to 13- 
year-oWs 


Low-SES 
Black, 
Varied SES 


Nowicki- 

Slrickland 

Scale 


While > Black 



While 
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Table 2.2. Continued 



Study 



Sample 



Socio- 
economic 
Status 
(SES) 



Method of 
Assessment 



Direction of 
Findings 



DuCctte 
et al. 
(1972) 



DuCelle 
ct al. 
(1972) 

Gruen 
cl at. 
(1974) 



Durbach & 
Bridgeman 
(1976) 

Will it 
Verc^in 
(1978) 

Wolf 
et al. 
1982) 

Martin & 

Cowlcs 

(1983) 

Brown 
et al. 
(1984) 



Low 



40 8- to 
1 1 -year-old 
males with 
behavior 
problems or 
normal 



40 9- to Low 
1 1 -year-old 
males 

MOO While, 
Black, 
Spanish- 
American 2nd to 
6th graders 



Crandall 
lAR 



Low. lx)W 
Middle 



Crandall 
lAR 

Gruen et al. 
I-E Scale 



274 5lh 
graders 

281 7th 
graders 

368 10- 
to p. 
year-olds 

78 6- to 
7-year- 
olds 

161 3rd- & 
6lh-grade 
class 
leaders 



Varied 



Nowicki- 

Sti'ickland 

Scale 



Unspecified Nowicki- 
Strickland 
Scale 



Varied 



Varied 



Stephens- 
Dclys RC 
Interview 
(open-ended) 

Crandall 
lAR 



For problem Ss: 
Black > While 
on I+, 

While > Black 
on I- 

For normal Ss: 
NSD 

White > Black 



While > Black 



Unspecified Crandall lAR ♦NSD 



While > Black 



While > Black 



NSD 



While Black 
Overall 



While 
on 1 + 



Black 



While Black 
on 1- for females 
only 



^'Indicaies grcaier iniernaliiy iii Whnes ihan Blacks. 
^Indicates no differences bciwcen racial groups on miomainy. 
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Whites over Blacks; that is. Whites were reported to be more inter- 
nal than Blacks; and four sht wed no differences in locus of control 

as a function of race. 

One of the major criticisms of locus of control as ongmally de- 
fined by Rotter is the unidimensionality of the construct. While 
Rotter assumed that his instrument measured a single underlying 
construct, critics have argued that the perception oi control )s 
actually a multidimensional construct. Some have argued, tor ex- 
ample that the I-E scale actually measures several independent di- 
mensions, including (a) a political or powerful others dimension: 
(b) a chance, fate, or luck dimension; (c) an internal or personal 
control dimension; and (d) a just or unjust world dimension (see 

Ashkanasy, 1985). . 

Such distinctions have proved particularly important m the ra- 
cial literature. Gurin, Gurin, Lao. and Beattie ( 1969) factor ana- 
lyzed responses of more than 1 .500 Blacks \o the Roiter 1-E. They 
uncovered two independent dimensions that accounted for almost 
all of the variance in the Rotter 1-E items. These dimensions were 
labeled (a) personal control which refers to how much control one 
feels he or she personaliv possesses; and (b) conirol ideology, which 
refers to how much control one feels individuals have m general. 
Gurin et al. (1969) and later Lao (1970) reported that Blacks who 
were internal on personal control achieved belter m school, ex- 
pressed more self-confidence, and had higher aspirations than 
those who were external on these items. On the other hand, per- 
ceived internality on control ideology was unrelated to any of these 
achievement variables. 

The implication of the Gurin et al. finding is that locus of control 
may need to be more broadly defined before meaningful racial com- 
parisons can be made (see Kinder & Reeder, 1 975). For comparative 
racial research, one wonders whether Blacks are reported to be more 
internal than Whites when subscales such as those idemificd by 
Gurin et al are included. Unfortunately, the necessary empirical 
work has not been done to examine this question. Only two investi- 
gations reported in Table 2.2 specifically looked at subscales of the 
Rotter I-E score, and the reported findings were quite inconsistent. 
Whereas Hall (1975) found no racial differences in the overall I-E 
score or subscale scores. Helms and Giorgis ( 1 980) reported differ- 
ences favoring Blacks over Whites on all three measures (i.e.. Blacks 
were more internal than Whites). Three other studies with adoles- 
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cents and adults followed a multidimensional approach to locus of 
control using measures other than the I-E (Cfaa & Shores, 1 Gaa. 
Williams, & Johnson, 1981: Garcia & Levenson. 1975). But these 
investigations also do not ofTer a clear picture of the presence or ab- 
sence of racial differences. 

Research with Children 

Nineteen studies that tested grade-school children and younger 
adolescents were identified. Three measures of locus of control have 
been extensively used in this research. As evident from Table 2.2, a 
number of the earlier studies used the Bialer LOC Scale (Bialen 
1961) and the Nowicki-Strickland Scale (Nowicki & Strickland, 
1 973). Both are forced-choice paper and pencil measures where chil- 
dren respond "^yes" or "no*" to a series of questions about control be- 
liefs. The first comparative racial study with children used the 
Bialer Scale (Battle & Rotten 1 963). as did four other investigations 
conducted in the early 1970s (see Table 2.2). Four of these five in- 
vestigations reported that Whites were more internal than Blacks. 
Three studies using the Nowicki-Strickland also reported that White 
children were more internal than their Black counterparts, 

A more widely used measure of locus of control is CrandalPs In- 
tellectual Achievement Responsibility Scale (lAR) (CrandalK 
Katkovsky, & Crandall, 1 965). The 1 AR is different from other locus 
of control measures in several respects. First, all of the items relate 
to school achievement rather than more general beliefs about con- 
trol. Second, unlike the other measures, the lAR provides separate 
subscores for positive and negative outcomes. Thus, respondents 
can receive an overall score measuring degree of intcrnality as well 
as scores on subscales measuring perceived internality for success 
(1+) and failure (I-). 

Seven studies in Table 2.2 used the lAR to assess locus of control 
in a comparative racial framework, (We include the study by 
Jacobson (1975) even though participants were somewhat older). 
Two investigators (Solomon. Houlihan. & Parelius. 1969; Burbach 
Sl Bridgeman. 1 976) showed no differences between racial groups on 
either If or I- subscales. On the other hand, only one study 
(DuCette. Wolk. & Friedman. 1972) unequivocally showed differ- 
ences favoring Whites over Blacks, although these authors did not 
report subscale scores. In the other four studies, the results were 
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more mixed. DuCette, Wolk, and Soucar (1972) found that Blacks 
assumed more personal responsibility for success than did Whites, 
whereas Whites were the more internal group for failure. However, 
these racial differences emerged only for **problem'' children — that 
is, those boys who had been referred to a mental health facility for 
series behavior disruptions m their classroom, A comparable group 
of normal 8- to 10-year-old males showed no such racial differences 
in locus of control. Jacobson (1975) and Brown, Fulkerson, Furr, 
Ware, and Voight (1984) similarly reported that Whites were more 
internal for success, but Garrett and Willoughby ( 1 972) reported the 
opposite. Given personal responsibility for failure, it is not clear 
that there are differences between the racial groups. Overall, then, 
studies employing the lAR are less clear than the studies using the 
Bialer or Nowicki-Strickland Scales, Like the studies with adults, 
once the construct is defined more complexly, the difTerences be- 
tween Blacks and Whites become more equivocal. 

The final group of studies with children employed instruments 
less widely used in comparative racial research. The large-scale stud- 
ies by Lessing (1969) and Gruen, Korte, and Baum (1974) used 
forced-choice measures. In both of these studies. Whites were re- 
ported to be more internal than Blacks. On the other hand, open- 
ended answering is the response mode for the Children's I-E used in 
three studies (Battle & Rotter, 1963; Milgram, Shore, Riedel, Sl 
Malasky, 1970; Gable & Minton, 1971), and the Stcphens-Delys 
Scale used in one study (Martin & Cowles, 1983). Of the four inves- 
tigations using such operant measures, the only one reporting racial 
difTerences was the early study by Battle and Rotter (1963). 

Critique of the Personality Approach to Motivation 

Close to 50 studies comprise the comparative racial literature on 
need for achievement and locus of control that is presented in Ta- 
Dles 2,1 and 2>2, If I were to characterize this research in one sen- 
tence, I would say that it is fundamentally descriptive: It reports 
similarities and differences between Blacks and Whites on the per- 
sonality variables of interest. Often we find differences favoring 
Whites over Blacks; we may then feel compelled to look for reasons 
why these differences do not adequately portray motivation in 
Blacks. Such reasons may pertain to measurement, age group of re~ 
spondents, demographic variables, or any number of legitimate 
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methodological factors. On the other hand, when we find similari- 
ties between the two racial groups, then often the case is closed. 
Nothing more is said about general motivational principles or even 
guidehnes for future research. But it is not especially mortifying to 
read that Blacks have less need for achievement than Whites, nor is 
it particularly gratifying to read that they are more internal on locus 
of control, if neither of these personality characteristics is very in- 
formative about achievement-related behavior. The following exam- 
ple supports this Hne of reasoning. 

It is reasonably well documented that internality on locus of con- 
trol and academic achievement are positively correlated (see Coo- 
per & Findley, 1983). Much of the more recent comparative 
research suggests that Blacks are no less internal than Whites^ yet 
they consistently do more poorly in school. What, then, is the rela- 
tionship between perceived control and academic achievement 
among Blacks? Are wc to believe that the two are unrelated? If so. 
then what are the correlates of high achievement among Blacks if 
perceived control is not a likely candidate? We need conceptions of 
motivation that have the theoretical richness to link motivational 
constructs with achievement-related behavior Wc turn now to a 
cognitive approach to motivation with this goal of greater richness 
in mind. 



The Cognitive Approach to Motivation: 
Causal Attributions 

Cognitive motivational psychologists place heavy emphasis on 
the role of thought, rather than personality, as a determinant of be- 
havior. They assume that people strive to explain, understand, and 
predict events, all of which requires constant processing of informa- 
tion relevant to the self and the environment. Among the most im- 
portant of these thoughts are causal attributions or cognitions about 
why outcomes such as Sjuccess or failure occur. From an attribu- 
tional perspective, we might want to know the minority student's 
answer to such questions as "Why did { flunk math?'' or "Why does 
my teacher dislike me so?'' It is no accident that these examples de^- 
scribe failure situations, for we are more likely to engage in causal 
search given negative or unexpected events (see Wciner, 1985. 
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1986). Attributional search is therefore functional because it may 
impose order on a sometimes uncertain environment. 

Attribution theorists have identified a number of causes that in- 
dividuals enlist to explain achievement outcomes, including ability, 
effort, task factors, luck, and help or hindrance from others. Among 
the dominant causes, ability and efFort appear to be the most impor- 
tant. That is, in explaining achievement outcomes, individuals at- 
tach the most importance to what their perceived competencies are 

and how hard they try. 

What difference does it make if individuals attribute failure to. 
for example, low ability versus lack of effort? Consider first the stu- 
dent who attributes exam failure to low ability. Low ability typically 
is perceived to be a stable and enduring causal inference and is not 
subject to one's personal control. Hence, the student who displays 
this attributional pattern is likely to expect failure to occur again. A 
low expectancy for success, in turn, is believed to lead to perform- 
ance decremems and to giving up in the face of failure. Indeed, there 
are a number of theoretical conceptions outside of the attributional 
framework that document the debilitating consequences of self- 
statements such as "1 cannot" {Bandura. 1977). Failure attributions 
to low effort, on the other hand, need not lead one to expect failure 
to occur again since effort is volitionally controllable and may vary 
from situation to situation. Low effort attributions, then, should 
lead to the maintenance of achievement strivings m the face ot fail- 
ure For example, research on attribution retraining has shown the 
adaptiveness of training helpless children to attribute failure to lack 
of effort rather than to low ability because etTort selt-ascnptions 
lead to greater persistence and to improvement in the quality ot per- 
formance (see Dweck. 1975). In sum. attribution theory provides a 
model of motivation stating that following an achievement outcome 
individuals search for the causes of that outcome, such as whether it 
was due to ability or effort, and that particular causal attributions 
have distinct psychological and behavioral consequences. 

Table 2.3 contains the comparative racial studies on casual attri- 
butions. The total number of studies is surprismgly small, given the 
centrality of attribution theory in current motivation research. Even 
within this relatively small literature, two methodologies generally 
have been employed in comparative racial research. The studies 
listed in Table 2.3 are ordered to reOect these two paradigms. 
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Table 2 J. Comparative Racial Research on Causal Attributions 

Socio- 
economic 

Status Method of Direction of 
Study Sample fSES) Assessment Findings 







Com pu rati ve^Hypoiheticctl 






J 1 /- iO 


Varied Responsibility 


White > Black 


acnncioer 


1 9-year- 


Attributions 


for younger 


t\QM\ 


olds 




Ss in use of caus 








al cues 


Weincr & 


300 4- to 


Unspecified Evaluative 


White > Black 


Peter 


1 8-year- 


Judgments 


use of intent 




olds 




and effort cues 


Banks 


40 16- to 


Unspecified Evaluative 


NSD» 


et al. 


1 8-ycar- 


Judgments 


high-interest 


(IV//) 


olds 




tasks 


Upton & 


343 Black, 


Unspecified Responsibility 


White > Black 


Garza 


V/hite, 


Attributions 


use of outcome 




Mexican- 




and causal 




American 




dues 




junior high 








schoci students 






McMillan 


174 4th 


Unspecified Evaluative 


White > Black 


\ 1 you) 


to 5th 


Judgments 


use of cffon 




graders 


Others 


and ability cues 


Whitehead 


364 junior 


Unspecified Attribution 


NSD 


et al. 


high school 


Ratings 




(1982) 


students 






Wong 


80 junior 


Unspecified Open-ended 


NSD 


et al. 


high school 


Attributions 




(1988) 


students 








Comparative-Own Performance 




Friend & 


20 5th 


M)d and Attribution 


NSD Ratings; 


Neale 


graders 


Low SES Ratings; 


W^hite > Black 


<1972) 




Rank Order 


Rank Order 






Attributions 


ability, effort for 








failure 


Willig 


397 4th to 


Varied Attribution 


White > Black 


et al 


8th graders. 


Ratings 


ability and 


(1983) 


Black, White, 




task dif for 




and Hispanic 




failure 



NSD for success 
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Table 2.3. Continued 



Study 


Sample 


Socio 
economic 
Status 
(SES) 


Method of 
Assessment 


Direction of 
Fifidings 


Powers & 
Rossman 
(1984) 


149 remedial 

junior 

college 


Unspecified MMCS 


NSD for success 
Black > White 
for failure on 
effort 


Graham 
(1984) 


176 6th 
^ders 


Middle and 
Low 


Attribution 
Ratings for 
Failure 


Mid-SES Black > 
Other groups 
on effort 


Graham & 171 7th 
Long graders 
(1986) 

Experiment 2 


Middle and 
Low 


Attribution 
Ratings 


Mldoc.5 wniie 
< Other groups 
on luck for 
success 

Mid-SP^ While 

> Other groups 
on task dif for 
failure 










Mid-SES Black 
> Other groups 
on teacher for 
failure 


Hall 
et al, 
(1986) 


80 junior 
high school 
students 


Unspecified Attribution 
Ratings for 
Science 


NSD 



"Indicates no difference between racial groups. 



One type of study employed a role playing methodology to exam- 
ine causal inferences about the outcomes of hypothetical others. For 
example, Shaw and Schneider (1969) investigated children's attri- 
butions of responsibility in hypothetical situations that varied 
causal and outcome information. In a similar design, Wciner and 
Peter (1973) examined evaluative judgments (reward or punish- 
ment) in contexts that varied intent, attribution (effort and ability), 
and outcome information. The overall goal of such studies m a com- 
parative racial framework is to ascertain whether Blacks and Whiles 
differ in their understanding and use of basic attributional princi- 
ples such as the use of causal information as guides to evaluating 
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others. As indicated in Table 2.3, most of the earlier studies do find 
racial differences. For example, Weiner and Peter ( 1 973), McMillan 
(1980), and Upton and Garza {1977) reported that Black children 
use effort information less systematically than do their White coun- 
terparts in the administration of r.*wards and punishments. The im- 
plicit message in studies of ^his type harkens back to a belief from 
the earlier motivation literature that minority children attach less 
value to effort as a cause of achievement outcomes (see Katz, 1 969). 

The second type of comparative racial study examines attribu- 
tions of Black and White students following success or failure at a 
specific achievement task. The first study of this type (Friend & 
Neale, 1 972) found that Whites rated ability and effort as more im- 
portant causes of failure at a laboratory task whereas Blacks rated 
the external factors (task difTiculty and luck) as relatively more im- 
portant. These findings were of course compatible with the then- 
dominant view supported by locus of control research that Blacks 
were more externally oriented than Whites, 

More recent studies using both types of methodologies have chal- 
lenged these prevailing views of Blacks as more externally oriented 
in their attributions or less sensitive to the value of effort. In the 
studies of hypothetical outcomes. Whiteheads Smith, and Eichorn 
(1982) and Wong. Derlaga, and Colson (1988) report no racial dif^ 
ferences in attributional judgments about others. In the research in- 
volving actual self-perception, the more contemporary studies 
report no differe^^ces between Blacks and Whites (Graham & I-ong, 
1986; Hall. Howe. MerkeL & Lederman. 1 986) or differences favor- 
ing Blacks over Whites (Graham. 1984: l^owers & Rossman. 1984). 
For example. Graham (1984) documented a particularly adaptive 
attributional pattern among middle-class Blacks following failure 
on a puzzle-solving task. Relative to the other demographic groups 
studied* middle-SES Black children were more likely to attribute 
failure to lack of effort and less likely to endorse task dirficulty. low 
ability, or luck as causes for nonattainment of their goal. 

One potential draw^back of the studies on self-perception is their 
emphasis only on the content of casual inferences to the virtual ex- 
clusion of other important principles of an attributional theory of 
motivation. As such, the comparati%'e racial literature suffers from 
some of the same criticisms lodged against the personality approach 
reviewed earlier Documenting similarities and differences between 
ethnic groups in the endorsement of particular attributions is only 
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one part of casual thinking: It may be less interesting for compara- 
tive racial research than particular processes underlying attnbu- 
tional thinking and how ethnic groups might differ in the way they 
use these processes. 



Affect'm Cues from Others and Self-Perception 

As already indicated, one of the most important attributions that 
we make about ourselves relates to ability self-perceptions. Recall 
that low ability as a cause for failure often undermines self-esteem, 
lowers expectations for the future, and leads to the belief that there 
is no response in one's repertoire to alter the course of failure. There 
is hardlv a more maladaptive attributional pattern. For the motiva- 
tional psychologist concerned with attributions in failure-prone 
Black students, one might then ask. What factors arc known to infiu- 
ence ability attributions for performance? 

In achievement contexts, it seems reasonable to assume that what 
a teacher communicates to students might be an important source 
of attributional information. While it is unlikely that a teacher will 
often directlv tell a student "You are dumb." such messages may be 
subtly and unintentionally communicated by. for example. atTective 
displays of teachers. In attribution theory we have a set ot well- 
documented attribution-affect linkages that allow us to address this 
question. Specifically, we know that affective displays of sympathy 
versus anger are the consequences of particular attributions. Sympa- 
thv is elicited bv failure attributed to lack of ability (imagine the 
teachers reaction to the retarded child who continually experiences 
academic difficultv). In comrast, anger is the dominant reaction to 
failure due to lack of effort (think of the teacher's response to the 
gifted child who never completes assignments). 

We also have evidence that affective displays of sympathy or 
anger are used by students to infer that they personally arc low in 
ability versus lacking in effort (Graham, 1984). In othe.- words, we 
gain information about ourselves based on the affective communi- 
cations of others. Thus, if the causes of failure are somewhat ambig- 
uous, as is often the case in classroom contexts, and the teacher 
communicates to the student, "1 pity you," the student is more likely 
to think he is low in ability than if the teacher expresses anger in re- 
sponse to the student's poor performance. 
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We know that these affect-to-attribution self-perceptions are 
quite prevalent in this culture. Indeed, they have been documented 
in both Black and White adolescents who differ in social class (Gra- 
ham, 1984). The intriguing question now for the study of minority 
motivation is whether Blacks are more likely to be the targets of 
sympathetic feedback from teachers and thus the recipients of low- 
ability cues. There is some indirect evidence that teachers of minor- 
ity children are perceived as sympathetic and that being character- 
ized in this manner is linked to low achievement among students 
(Kleinfeld, 1972). A motivational principle relating sympathy from 
others to low-ability self-perception might help explain why a seem- 
ingly positively intended emotion can have unintended negative 
consequences. 

Note that this focus is different than that more typically fol- 
lowed in the study of motivation in Blacks. Rather than focus on 
Black-White differences per se, we study general motivational 
principles. The principles apply to both Blacks and Whiles. The 
two ethnic groups just fall at different points along some basic con- 
struct such as, in this case, degree of prior failure and vulnerability 
to pity from others. 



Conclusions 

A great deal of material has been covered in this chapter, for I 
have attempted to review a substantial portion ofihe theoretical and 
empirical literature on motivation in Blacks. Irwin Kalz, who un- 
dertook a similar review in 1969, concluded that our accumulated 
knowledge in the field was no more scientific than "the conventional 
wisdom of the teacher's lounge'' (Katz, 1969, p. 23). I wish to con- 
clude the present review on a less sober note. With greater hope for 
progress in the field, I suggest the following three principles as 
guidelines for the study of motivation in Blacks. 

First, the study of motivation in Blacks must be concerned with 
the cognitive as well as personality factors that guide achieveniLMit- 
relaied behavior. A major point emphasized in this chapter is how 
theoretically impoverished a purely personality approach is to mi- 
nority motivation. We know which cognitive constructs are most 
central in the study of minority motivation. Thev include percep- 
tions of control, expectations for the future, and interpersonal c\al- 
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uation, among others. We need a theoretical framework for the 
study of motivation in Blacks that can incorporate all of these cogni- 
tive variables with one set of interrelated constructs. 

Second, the study of motivation in Blacks must recognize the 
complex relationship between ethnicity and social class in this soci- 
ety. Even a cursory glance at the description of the studies presented 
in Tables 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 reveals how unsystematically social class 
was addressed in the research. More often than not, the socioeco- 
nomic status of participants is unspecified. This becomes proble- 
matic for comparative racial research because race and social class 
are confounded: We do not know whether reported differences or 
similarities are due to the racial or the class factor. 

A more subtle implication of this confounding is revealed in one 
of my own comparative racial studies on causal attributions (Gra- 
ham, 1984). It was reported in that study that middle-SES Blacks 
displayed a particularly adaptive attributional pattern that was dif- 
ferent from that of Whites and lower-status Blacks (see Table 2.3). 
Such systematic race and class effects have not previously been doc- 
umented. What is clear, then, to the motivational psychologist inter- 
ested in comparative racial study is how infrequently the research 
has focused on economically advantaged Black populations. Mid- 
dle-class Blacks have often been ignored altogether in the literature 
because many investigators only make comparisons between low- 
StS Blacks and middle-SES Whites or because middle-SES Blacks 
do not fit our stereotypes of either deviant minorities or special pop- 
ulations. One researcher, for example, justified his neglect of mid- 
dle-class Blacks by describing them as "uninteresting persons who 
present neither social pathology nor remarkable success." (Fortu- 
nately I can no longer recall the exact source of this pernicious state- 
ment.) This view, as well as the confounding of race with class in 
much previous research, has operated to obscure the Black middle 
class as a potentially rich source of information about motivational 
processes in minority populations. 

Finally, the third principle states that the study of motivation in 
Blacks must be particularly sensitive to the dynamics of failure. 
There is an unfortunate educational reality in this society: Minontv 
children are overrepresented in the ranks of those who experience 
chronic school failure. Let us not forget that Black children arc three 
times more likely than Whites to be in mentally retarded classes, but 
only half as likely to be in programs for the gifted or talented, l.cl us 
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be reminded that one of every five Black students drops out before 
the end of high school, whereas those who remain are anywhere 
from two to three years behind grade level in the basic subjects. 
There are no signs that this dismal picture of failure is improving. I 
stated at the beginning of this chapter that motivational psycholo- 
gists are concerned with the nonintellective factors accounting for 
school performance, A theoretical framework for the study of mot-- 
vation in Blacks must therefore be particularly capable of addres.^- 
ing how individuals think, feel, and act in response to nonattain- 
ment of goals. 
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Defining Self-Concept as a 
Dimension of Academic 
Achievement 
for Inner-City Youth 

GLORIA JOHNSON POWELL 




Introduction 

For many, the global self-concepl is an overall view of self and is a 
crucial factor in determining human behavior (Combs & Snygg. 
1959; Hayakawa, 1963; Rogers. 1951). Arising from the experience 
of self as object (James, 1961) and as a global construct, the self- 
concept consists of the awareness of the totality of one's self- 
knowledge that is derived from a history of interactions with others 
and the evaluation of one's coping ability. 

In the frameworks of several theorists (Comb. & Snygg. 1959; 
Gordon, 1968; Rogers, 1951; Sears & Sherman. 1964). the global 
self-concept plays a significant role in initiating and guidmg behav- 
ior and is equated with motivation. Thus, variations in human be- 
havior that span a wide range of performance situations have been 
attributed to individual differences in global self-concept. 

Of particular interest are the studies that support the theory that 
academic achievement constitutes one area of behavior that is as- 
sumed to be associated with global self-esteem (Purkey. 1 970: Wylie. 
1974; Hawridge, Chalupsky, & Roberts. 1968). Indeed, several in- 
vestigators have found that the academic achievement problems of 
inner-city minority group children may be the consequence of inad- 
equate global self-concept (Ausubel & Ausubel. 1963; Erikson. 
1966; Kvaraceus, 1965; Witty. 1967). However, there is no conclu- 
sive support for the assumption that there is a significant relation 
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between global self-concept and academic achievement in any popu- 
lation (Powell 1979). 

The confusion over the relationship between self-concept and ac- 
ademic achievement may well be due to the context in which self- 
concept emerges, particularly major environmental stressors, which 
will he discussed in another section of this chapter. The dispute re- 
garding whether or not Afro-American children have positive or 
negative self-concepts is to assume that all Afro-American children 
are alike; the diversity of the group is ignored and only socioeco- 
nomic status is considered, but even within the same class there is 
diversity in values, life-styles, aspirations. 

Sowell (1981) has noted that the geographic distribution of Afro- 
Americans distorts national statistical comparisons. In fact, the geo- 
graphic distribution of the population afTects both Black-White 
comparison and comparisons with other ethnic groups. In a six-city 
study of self-concept among Afro-American (AI'-AM) students in ra- 
cially isolated minority (RIM) schools outside of the Southeast and 
segregated southern AF-AM schools, the total self-concept scores of 
the students in southern AF-AM schcK^ls were significantly higher 
than those in RIM schix^ls in other regions of the countrv (Powell. 
1985). However, on the subscales there were considerable regional dif- 
ferences as well as some differences amongst the six cities. 

At this juncture the reader may well be left with a definition of 
motivation, hut tnay be more confused about global self-concept 
and how it develops. What follows is a brief discussion of the process 
of self-concept as well as definition of terms so that the reader will 
be able to understand better the correlates of academic achic\cmcnt 
and the many dimensions of self-concept. 

The Dimensions of Self-Concept 

After the eariy differentiation of self from the animate and inani- 
mate worlds, the process of self-concept continues to evol^e and be- 
comes more social in nature. The piocess becomes more accelerated 
with the development of language. Then the self-concept begins to 
involve identification with others, interjection fri^n others, and ex- 
pansion into interpersonal relationships, indeed, there is no value 
judgment more significant to a person and more decisive in one's 
psychological development and motivation than the estimates that 
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one poses on him- or herself (Brandcn. 1969). The nature o an mdi- 
viduars self-evaluation has profound effects on the individual s 
thinking processes, emotions, desires, values, and goals. To under- 
stand a person psychologically, one must understand the nature ai^ 
degree of his or her self-esteem and the standards by which one 
juSes him or herself. Self-esteem is a subset of global ^elt-concep . 
which is composed of the ideas and attitudes that are part of he sclt- 
evaluation process. Self-esteem has two interrelated aspects: (a) a 
sense of personal efficacy and (b) a sense of personal worth. More 
expansively, it is the integrated sum of self-cont.dence and sell- 
respect as well as the conviction that one is competent to live and 

"^^The procesTby which individuals acquire evaluation has become 
an important construct to understand complex human behavior. 
Consequently, the self has been of interest to sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and philosophers. It has become a particular in- 
terest of educators who seek to find answers regarding the 
educational underachievement and lack of motivation to learn, es- 
pecially among inner-city minority youth. 

Webster and Sobieszek (1974) examine the concept ot Coolcv s 
(190^) social self with testable models that focus on such topics as 
(a) self-evaluation and performance expectations as well as the 
sources of each; (b) status characteristics of evaluations; (c multiple 
sources of evaluation and the formation of expectations; (d) cogm- 
"ve maximisation and behavioral motivation, f^^ferring to he 
works of Charles Horton Cooley (1902), George Herbert M ad 
(19M) Harry Stack Sullivan (1947), Ewing Goffman (1959). and 
Car"l Rogers (1961). Webster and Sobieszek (1 974) reiterate the ax- 
iom of the renected self, which is that a person's selt-concept is con- 
sidered to be dependent on observing the reactions and opinions ol 
others toward the individual. In short, there is no meaning ul way o 
speak of the existence of a person or his personahty without the 
shaping effects of his comact with others. This concept is very im- 
portant in understanding the development of self-concept among in- 
ner-city minority youth. 



The Ethnic Identity 



Racial awareness is pan of the human process of establishing self- 
identity. Most studies on ethnic identity and racial preferences has c 
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no control for social class and those that have show mixed results. 
For those who have membership in an ethnic minority group, such 
membership appears to be a factor in the early development of eth- 
nic awareness. It does appear that minority group children of lower 
socioeconomic status (SES) tend to be more accepting of their own 
ethnicity than those of middle- and upper-social-class groups. The 
explanation offered for such a finding may well be due to the fact 
that lower-class groups develop their own cultural patterns and val- 
ues and may reject dominant definitions of success. Afro-American 
children appear to be more concerned with color differences and 
racial cues than their White peers. It has also been noted that 
geographical residence of the sample is an important factor in inter- 
preting the ethnic identification process (MacAdoo, 1970; Powell, 
1973). Spurlock (1973) suggests caution in interpreting the impact 
of the 1960s. Although Afro-American children may declare "Black 
is beautiful/' such a declaration may be only a reaction formation, 
an attempt to protect the self against a hostile world and provide the 
self with feelings of unity and self-acceptance. 



Harriets to Self- Actualization for Inner-City Minority Children 

Self-concept is a very important aspect of mental health because 
it contributes to the individuaFs ability to participate as a fully 
functioning person and to realize her own potentialities. Maslow's 
(1954) concept of self-actualization stresses the importance of the 
maximal development of human potential and the individual's 
basic need for and drive toward becoming and being all that she is 
capable of being. According to Maslow, the need for self- 
actualization can only be met by fulfilling the psychological needs: 
safety needs (or security): needs for love, affection, and belonging: 
esteem needs; and the need for self-actuali/ation. One K^as only to 
look at the statistics on the health and mental heaUh of inner-city 
minority families to understand that Maslovv's humanistic psy- 
chology does not apply here. The data to follow will lend credence 
to this view. 

In 1984, the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and the National Urban League convened a Black 
Family Summit Conference to di.scuss the growing number of Afro- 
American children under age 1 8 who live with one parent. The over- 
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whelming majority (90%) of those one-parent families are headed by 
females. The vast majority of Afro- American female-headed house- 
holds live in poverty. Indeed, female-headed households are 4.6 
times more hkely to be poor than two-parent households or house- 
holds headed by a man. The increasing femmization of poverty 
means that 70.6% of 4.6 million Afro-American children hvc in pov- 
erty in female-headed households (McLoyd. 1986). These families 
are concentrated in urban industrialized cities-the urban ghetto or 

the inner city. . 

Of particular importance is the sequelae of unemployment and 
poverty on the mental status of the mothers as single heads ot house- 
hold Data from a study of one-momh prevalence ot psychiatric dis- 
orders in the United States from the Epidemiologic Catchment 
Areas (ECA) collected by the National Institute of Mental Health 
showed that the separated and divorced group had two and one-halt 
times the rate of affective disorders than the rate found among the 
married (Regier et al.. in press). Affective disorders were tound at 
significamly higher rates in females and concentrated particularly in 
the 25 to 44 age group. In addition, the strongest correlates of all ot 
the anxiety disorders are (a) a low SES, (b) being female, and (c) 
being separated or divorced (Weissman, Leaf Beazer. Karno. & 

Bruce, in press). 

The ECA data also show that women are more likely \o be de- 
pressed than men, and among women. non-Whitcs generally show 
higher rates of depression. In addition to having the highest rates 
for depression, women in the 25 to 44 age group also have the high- 
est rates of mental illness. The second highest rates are iound in le- 
males 1 5 to 24 years of age. High rates of depression seem to be 
associated with stresses from Hie conditions, especially single par- 
emhood low income, poor education, and responsibility for young 
children. The lower the age of the youngest child, the higher the 
likelihood of depression. , ^ - , 

Depressed mothers, during their interaction with their children, 
spend more time prohibiting or prescribing action and less time in 
nurturing with help or emotional support. In their observations ot 
depressed mothers. Belle and Corfman (1979) observed them to use 
dominating and hostile-aggressive styles with their children and 
they were less tikelv to comply with their children s request. De- 
pressed mothers have also been noted to have a sense of learned 
helplessness and a lack of self-efficacy. The children ot depressed 
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parents have a model of learned helplessness that may get translated 
into anger and early rebellion, inetTectual problem-solving skills, 
and a lack of personal efficacy. Needless to say, the quality of parent, 
ing needs to be examined as a variable of self-concept as well as aca- 
demic achievement. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the socialization process that 
shapes the self-concept of Afro-American youth is enclosed in a 
caste system with psychosocial and economic consequences for 
their significant others and themselves. In such a world, self- 
actualization may be realized by few. 

In 1982, unemployment for Afro-Americans was 18.9%. Afro- 
Americans are consistently underrepresented in the managerial 
and professional occupations, constituting 6% of the work force. 
One out of every three Afro-Americans or 34% lives below the pov- 
erty line. The Report of the Secretary's Task Force on Black and 
Minority Health (Heckler, 1 985) states that minority group people 
have not benefited fully or equitably from the unprecedented ex- 
plosion in scientific knowledge in medicine to diagnose, treat, and 
cure diseases. 

Violence in the Afro-American community has become a topic of 
prominent concern. The psychological forces at work to produce 
''Black on Black homicide'" are at once simplistic and complex. 
Gang violence especially has taken its toll on AfroAmcrican youth 
and is related to how such youth view education as something mean- 
ingful for their futures. 

Infant mortality among Afro-Americans is twice as high as that 
for Whites: In 1960, Afro-Americans had 44.3 deaths per lOOO live 
births and nonminorities had 22,9 deaths: in 1981. Afro-Americans 
had 20 deaths per 1000 live births, and nonminorities had 10,5 
deaths. Afro-Americans have a life expectancy reached by non- 
minorities in the early 1950s. In 1900. life expectancy was 47.3 
years for Whites and 33 years for Afro-Americans, In !983. life 
pectancy for nonminorities was 75.2 years and for Afro»Aniericans 
it was 69.6 years. 

Given the sociocultural environment in which manv Afro- 
American children subside, some of the variables responsible for the 
disparity in academic performance could be expected. The educa- 
tional system has not risen to the challenge to provide the kind ol 
experiences that minority groups need to reali7e their self- 
actualization. It is ridiculous to assume that educational institutions 
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can provide the same curriculum for such a wide diversity of stu- 
dents, but yet it persists in doing so. However, necessary fundamen- 
tal changes in American education arc impossible without a 
thorough examination of why things are as they are. 



The Linkages to Academic Achievement for Afro-American Students 

Self-concept, as a global construct, consists of the awareness of 
the totality of one's self-knowledge emanating from a history of in- 
teractions with others and evaluations of how one has coped with 
life. The global self-concept whose role it is to initiate and guide be- 
havior has been equated with motivation, and inadequacies in glo- 
bal self-concept have been repeatedly implicated as a casual factor 
in the academic achievement problems of inner-city minority chil- 
dren (Ausubel & AusubeK 1963; Erikson, 1966; Kvaraceus, 1965; 
Witty, 1967). There is the tendency to presume that academic 
achievement constitutes a socially desirable, equally relevant and 
integral aspect to all students' lives such that individuals with good 
global self-concepts will perform successfully in academic areas. 

Jordan (1981) notes that the notion of total congruence between 
global and academic self-concepts stands contrary to the accumulat- 
ing support for multidimensional models of self-concept and for 
muhifaceted nature of self-cognitions that reflect the complexity of 
the social environment as suggested by Lewis and Brooks-Gunn 
(1979) and Weintraub, Brooks, and Lewis (1977). In short, there has 
been a confounding of global and academic self-concepts. Herein 
lies a plausible explanation for the equivocal literature that has ac- 
cumulated on inner-city minority students. Research to date on self- 
concept and academic achievement ha^ often neglected to include 
separate assessments of motivation because of the belief that self- 
concept is sufficient to account for motivation. Spears and Deesc 
(1973) advocate assessing self-perceptions as well as the extent to 
which competence in school performance is needed or sought by the 
individual, ft may well be the case that school success can he possi- 
ble only if an individual feels capable of this success, or when such 
success is significant in suppi>rting the feeling of competence. Thus, 
the need for academic competence can be viewed as a silualion- 
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specific facet of motivation. Jordan's ( 1 98 1) study found no relation 
between global self-concept and academic achievement. Instead, ac- 
ademic self-concept and need for academic competence accounted 
for the variance in academic achievement. 

Lay and Wakstein ( 1 985) found that Afro-Americans at the same 
level of test performance exhibit greater self-esteem than Whites on 
a series of self-rated abilities. In addition, the level of self-esteem 
among Afro-Americans depends less on academic achievement in 
high school than does the level of self-esteem among Whites. It is 
suggested that among minority group students, self-esteem and self- 
concept may be better predictors of educational attainment than 
SAT scores and academic rank. 

In a longitudinal study of stability and change in self-perception 
and achievement among Afro-American adolescents. Hare (1985) 
noted that from preadolescence to adolescence, Afro-American 
youth reported instability and decline in self-concept of academic 
ability. The explanation given for this phenomenon was the in- 
creased awareness that Afro-American adolescents acquired re- 
garding their relative academic deficiency compared to White 
youth. On the general self-esteem measure, the Afro-Amcrican 
group showed a larger number of changes that were in the positive 
direction than did the White group. Although Afro-American ado- 
lescents appeared to be changing and feeling good about them- 
selves in certain areas, they knew that their school performance 
was not good. It can be theorized that Afro-Amcrican adolescents 
are feeling relatively better, but doing relatively uorsc. The impor- 
tance of studying the sources as well as the levels or,self-cslccm be- 
comes obvious. 

Academic and school items may not be significant predictors of 
general self-esteem. Previous studies on self-concept and academic 
achievement (Bledsoe. 1 967: Campbell, 1967;l-;pps, 1969) confirm 
the findings of Hare ( 1 977), who found that school esteem was not a 
predictor of general self-esteem among Afro-Amcrican \ouih as it 
was for middle-class White children. Physical appearance is gener- 
ally considered a predictor of general self-esteem, indicating that ra- 
cial physiognomy may still be a crucial \anablc in .self-esteem 
development for Afro-.\merican children. 

There are other studies that have tried to delineate the aspects of 
self-concept and moti\aiion for academic achievcmcni. Most 
noteworthy is the study by (\iicman et al. ( 1 966) that reported that 
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motivational variables accounted for more variance in the aca- 
deinic achievement of minority group youth than any other varia- 
ble investigated. Gurin and Epps(1974) found that Afro-Amencan 
youths with a high sense of personal efficacy performed better aca- 
demically than their counterparts who lacked this component ot 

Bowman and Howard (1985) propose that the socialization of 
proactive orientations regarding racial barriers can increase the 
sense of personal efficacy and promote academic performance and 
upward mobility. To test their hypothesis, a three-generation family 
sample was obtained from a national cross-section sample ot -,167 
Afro-American youths, 14 to 24 years of age, who were mcmbei s of 
the youngest cohort of the larger three-generation family sample. 
Building on earlier work that emphasized the importance of ditter- 
ential to blocked opportunity (Ogbu, 1974. 1978), the results indi- 
cated that familial socialization of proactive orientations toward 
blocked opportunities improves the mobility prospects ol Alro- 
American youth bv enhancing their sense of personal efficacy and 
effectiveness in academic roles. Indeed, several studies haxc sug- 
gested that Afro-American families have operated as butters be- 
tween racial barriers in the larger society and individual family 
members (Comer & Poussaint. 1975: .lackson. McCullough. & 
Gurin 1981). Youth whose parents transmitted a consciousness of 
racial barriers were able to attain better grades than those who were 
taught nothing about their racial status. 

Defensive and strategic interracial protocol tosters hehaviorai 
adaptation in a vanetv of social roles, particularly by helping to 
modulate and channel race-related emotions (Poussaint. 1^)67). In 
Older to achieve, it is necessary tor Afro-Americans to monitor 
their affective reactions to race-related frustrations dail> and subli- 
mate more enduring rage and hostility toward racial injustice in 

pro-social ways. 

1 bus. the theme to achieve successfulh in school as a \\a> to gain 
the knowledge to overcome racism and make the world a better 
place for other Afro-Americans is a theme that man> Atri^-Amcrican 
vouth have been able to identil\ with in the past and still resonate in 
ihe present In PoweU's (197.-^) study ot school desegregation in three 
southern cities, she was impressed with the segregated .•\ I ro- 
American .schools in which teachers iip^-nl> talked about racial op- 
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pression and how to overcome and cope with such vicissitudes 
through education and social action. 



Coping and Self- Concept 

Afro-American children are more likely to encounter values in 
the larger culture that are not synchronic with the socialization pat- 
terns of their families and communities. Consequently, the entrance 
into school may threaten their identity because their way of acting, 
being in the world, and perceiving the world seem incompatible 
with what is expected of them at school. The combination of teacher 
expectations, peer pressure, and the ensuing identity crisis leads to 
poor performance (Ingraham, 1988). 

In examining the coping and adaptation process of Afro- 
Americans in the inner city. Myers and King ( 1 983) note that there 
are new models of competent coping available that define appropri- 
ate standards, methods, and processes of funciioning that have been 
tested in their reality. According to Myers and King ( 1983). 'Mllness. 
dysfunction, and incompetence are the natural by-products of the 
concrete reality of the urban Black child. Adapting to it and learning 
to cope with its pressures can result only in sur\ival. not mastery" 
{pp. 295-296). Finally, the fact that man\ Afro-Ameriean children 
enter school with such vulnerability puts them at high risk for 
dysfunctional patterns of cognitive and emotional responses to the 
school environment. Before the\ reach junior high school, aliena- 
tion has begun to set in. 

Newmann ( 1 98 I )Jn enumerating the ways in which student al- 
ienation can be reduced, emphasizes the fad that r.choc^lwork that 
is "incongruent with a student*s cultural commitments ean as- 
sault self-esteenV' (p. 555). t-ic advocates the creatitm of eommu- 
nality within the school to engage the student in a uorking/ 
learning process that stimulates social iniegraiitm. collecti\c 
identity, and a collective commitment to cultural heritage, norms, 
and \alues. 

Schools must establish a new agenda and teachers must obtain 
new skills to meet the challenge of education Wm the inner-cii\ W- 
ro-Amcrican child. Soeiet\ must expand its ecnntniitiient to edu- 
cational equity, and to the health and welfare of children abo\c 
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the level of mere survival. It must provide every child with the op- 
portunity to experience Maslow's self-actualization. 

Conclusions 

Self-concept has been assumed to be directly a.ssociatcd with 
motivation, especially motivation for academic achievement. 1 he 
most dramatic contradiction to this assumption was a study on 
self-concept in six cities in which academic achievement was not 
related to high or low self-concept and vice versa (Powell, 1973, 

1979, 1985). ^ , , u ^u- u 

Indeed, Afro-American children in segregated schools had highci 
self-concept scores than White students in segregated or desegre- 
gated schools regardless of SES, educational attainment of parems. 
academic achievement, and family composition. However, it was in- 
teresting to note that the Afro-American students m segregated 
schools had higher percentages of students going to colleges than 
segregated Afro-American students in the three cities outside ot the 
Southeast. Clearly, there was .some relationship between expecta- 
tions of significant others, .self-efficacy, and educational attainment. 
Given such data, can we assume that the academic achicvemenl 
problems of inner-city minority children may be the consequences 
of inadequate global self-concept? 

Self-concept and self-esteem have been bounced around in the lit- 
erature often without any specific definitions of each or any focus 
on the relationship between the two. Rosenberg s ( 1 979) hook con- 
cerning the self is noteworthy in that is presents the many dimen- 
sions of the self-concept. Most important, the self-concept involves 
identification with others, interjection from others that projects 
into self-evaluation as well as interpersonal relationships. Selt- 
esieem encompas.scs a sense of personal efficacy and a sense ot per- 
sonal worth. 

The real linkage to academic achievement tor Atro-American 
children is academic self-concept. Academic selt-amccpi is en- 
hanced bv pro-social strategies for coping with racism and overcom- 
ing the blocked opportunities that youngsters may cnanintcr 
because of racism. The pro-social strategies for coping wnh ninsm 
provide a self-enhancing channel for the anger and Irusiralion and 
use that psvchic energv to create a feeling of scH-ctTicaey and selt- 
xsorth. Ho\\e\er. the pro-social strategics for o\ercoming racism prc- 
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suppose that the significant others that the student iiicorporates into 
his or her sense of self can articulate Xhos.<^. concepts and model 
them. 

As Comer (1980) notes, the school staff is no longer a natural ex- 
tension of parental authority. Television and radio bring attitudes 
and values from around the world. Many young people capable of 
high academic achievement wonder whether the psychological and 
social stress of competition is desirable. Comer (1980) found that 
societal forces and the complexity of the school itself have the poten- 
tial of rendering any people powerless. Consequently, the inner-city 
minority child perceives an environment of powerless adults at 
school and at home, and thus lacks the models of self-efricacy 
needed to overcome the vicissitudes of growing up poor and Black. 
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The School Learning Environment 
and Academic Success 

JANICE HALE^BENSON 



Bruce Hare (1987) places the blame for the endangered status of 
Black youth on the structural inequality of the American educa- 
tional and occupational systems. He suggests that theories about the 
biological and cultural inferiority of Black people serve to justify the 
race, class, and gender inequalities found in American society. He 
slates further that: 

The myth of equal opportunity serves as a smoke screen through which 
the losers will be k 1 to blame themselves, and be seen by others as get- 
ting what they deserve. One might simply ask, for example, how can both 
inheritance of wealth for some and equal opportunity for all exist in the 
same social system? (p. 101) 

Bowles and Gintis (1976) point out that unequal distribution of 
wealth, power, and privilege is, and historically has been, the reality 
of American capitalism, and that such a system must produce edu- 
cational and occupational losers. 

Hare (1987) argues that in addition to the inherent interge- 
nerational inequality caused by inheritance, the educational system, 
through its unequal skill giving, grading, routing, and crcdentialing 
procedures plays a critical role in fostering structured inequality in 
the American social system. The occupational structure simply re- 
sponds to the schools v^hen it slots people into hierarchical positions 
on the bases of the credentials and skills given by the schools. 

The dire statistics on the compendium of problems of Black 
youths are well known. This chapter considers how Black children 
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endowed with innate equal childhood potential arrive at such a dis- 
advantaged youth status. It is suggested here that Black children do 
not enter school disadvantaged, but they emerge from school 
disadvantaged. 

There is no question that the masses of Black children are dispro- 
portionately located in families that suffer the turmoil of unemploy- 
ment, single-parent heads of households, and low-paying occupa- 
tional positions. These factors cause them to be at high risk for 
family instability and deprivation. 

The question considered in this chapter is in what way the 
schools reproduce failure for Black children generation after gene- 
ration. The activity of the schools is considered as a central issue 
because schools are the major socializing institution of the society. 
Students who drop out or are pushed out of schools are discon- 
nected from the future. The other problems confronting Black 
youth such as teen pregnancy, crime, drugs, and unemployment 
emanate from school failure. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere (Hale-Benson, 1986) that one 
explanation for the difficulties Black children experience in school 
may be their participation in a culture that is very ditTerent from the 
culture that designed the schcwl It is essential to lay the foundation 
for delineating this culture and for identifying those points of mis- 
match between it and Euro-American culture that may have educa- 
tional consequences for Black children. 

1 locate myself clearly among the theorists who trace the genesis 
of Black culture to the African heritage, while acknowledging that 
there are other theories. This method has generated a great deal of 
discussion, because the evidence supporting each theory is incon- 
clusive. In Black Children: Their Roois. Culture, and Learnini^ Siyles 
(Hale-Benson, 1986), 1 argue for examining this cultural core for 
Black children in general while acknowledging that lower-income 
children are most severely affected by the dual socialization that is 
required to straddle Afro-American and Euro-Amcrican cultures. In 
this chapter, I would like to go a step further and consider scholar- 
ship that examines the specific interethnic code conflict that tran- 
spires between Black children and White teachers that results in 
failure over time for Black children. 

Ray McDermott ( 1 987) offers an interesting analysis in which he 
defines Black Americans as being a pariah group in American soci- 
ety. He observes that each generation of children renew their par- 
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ents' life-styles* oblivious to the oppression that the host group 
brings down upon their heads. The structural inequality thesis 
points out that the host population works actively to defeat the ef- 
forts of each and every pariah child to beat the cycle of degradation. 
Racial markers, low prestige dialects, school failure, occupational 
specialities, and life-styles tag each new generation for low-ascribed 
status. 

However, McDermott sets forth the thesis of achieved failure. He 
points out that inherited disadvantage as simple tagging is a simplis- 
tic explanation. Overt ascription is frowned upon legally and in pop- 
ular ideologies. Yet, the pariah boundaries remain firm throughout 
the society and in school systems. Even without formal institutiona- 
lized ascription, pariah status survives into each generation. 

Each new pariah generation afTirms the soundness of this ciassifi- 
catory system because it learns and exemplifies the behavior essen- 
tial to the system's maintenance. Rather than regarding themselves 
blinded by prejudice, the hosts maintain that they are using stan- 
dards of evaluation that arc used uniformly for all people regardless 
of race or ethnic identity. What McDermott (1987) examines is. 
''how is it that what is there for them to see is in fact there?" < p. 1 76). 
He analyzes that pariah groups do not enter school disadvantaged: 
they leave school disadvantaged. Ascription of status does not ac- 
count for all of this disadvantage, nor do the inherent characteristics 
of the pariah population account for the disadvantage. Clearly the 
pariah group regards the host behavior as oppressive. Likewise, the 
host group regards the pariah behavior as inadequate. McDermott 
suggests that the way in which the two groups learn about each other 
is the central problem- Misunderstandings take place very often in 
the early grades and the results are disastrous. 

McDermott maintains that children must achieve their pariah 
status. This status ts neither toiaUy ascribed nor naturally acquired 
by the children, Interethnic code differences cause miscommuni- 
cation between the teacher and the children. This miscommuni- 
v4.tion deteriorates the relations until the children begin to form 
alternatives to the teacher*s organisation of the classroom. The 
children construct this new social organization in an attempt to be- 
come visible. The result is more condemnation of their behavior 
and the teacher becomes the administrator in charge ot* failure. In 
McDermott's view, school failure becomes an achievement because 
it is a rational adaptation made by children to human relations in 
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host schools. Children produce pannh-host statuses in their interac- 
tions with each other and their teachers. 

Young children are very vulnerable to messages of relationship. It 
is pointed out elsewhere {Hale-Benson, 1986) that Black children 
are very adept at nonverbal communication and sensitive to afYec- 
tive cues. McDermott points out that young children upon entering 
school are more sensitive to relational messages than they arc to in- 
formation transfer. 

Erikson (1968) discussed formative experiences during puberty 
by noting that "it is of great relevance to the young individual's, 
identity formation that he be responded to and be given function 
and status as a person whose gradual transformation makes sense to 
those who begin to make sense to him" (p. 1 56). The teacher plays an 
important role in organizing the statuses and identities of children 
in the classroom. One example of the social organization of status 
and identity in the classroom is the division of the class into ability 
groups (McDermott. 1987). This division is made to simplify the 
administration of the classroom and determines the level of work, as 
well as the interpersonal interaction and the kind of feedback re- 
ceived from the teacher. 

McDermott notes that rarely do children reject their assignment 
even if assigned to the lowest status groups. They most often accept 
their assignment as if it makes sense. A child who did not accept his 
assignment might work harder to catch up with the rest of the class. 
The reason that revolt is rarely attempted, he suggests, is that gener- 
ally in schools that contain host children, the teacher assigns them to 
groups using criteria that the children use in dealing with each other 
or that their parents use and the rest of the community uses in deal- 
ing with the children. Essentially, the teacher, the children, and the 
community are in agreement, Even if a child is placed in a low-slatus 
group, it docs not have a disastrous effect if it makes sense. "The pol- 
itics of everyday life in the classroom will be identical to the politics 
of everyday life outside the classroom and the children's world will 
be in order" (McDermott. 1987. p. 183). 

The social organization of minority children b\ a host gnuip 
teacher does not proceed as smoothly. There is a reduced possihilit\ 
that a host group teacher will organize the classroom into ih- same 
ability groups that the minority community might pcrfci%c. 
Through ability grouping, children receive messages of relationship 
from the teacher. If the wrong children are assigned to the lowcr- 
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ability group, they will reject the messages of relationship from the 
teacher. They will demand a political reorganization of the class- 
room and a relationship that is more in keeping with their self- 
concepts. 

If the teacher is insensitive to their demands, no matter how sub- 
tle, then the remainder of the year the teacher and the children will 
be engaged in small battles over the status and identities of the chil- 
dren. The resolution of these battles will determine whether any- 
thing gets done in the classroom. Thus, we can see that the politics of 
daily classroom life determine the amount of information transfer 
and the development of abilities and disabilities. 

McDermott points out that the root of pariah/host group divi- 
sions begin with small political arenas constituted by dyads and 
.slightly larger groups. Abilities and disabilities ari.se based on a per- 
son's tendency to attend to, think about, and manipulate selected 
aspects of his or her enviionm^nt. 

A chronic educational problem is the high rate of learning di.sa- 
bilitics found among Black children. Rates of functional Black illit- 
eracy are estimated to be around 50% {Thompson, 1966) as 
compared to 10% for White Americans and only 1% for .lapan 
(Makita, 1968). There have been a number of explanations for this 
disproportionality that generally suggest some genetic inferiority or 
cultural deprivation. McDermott suggests that illiteracy is caused 
by selective inattention developed in the politics of everyday life in 
the classroom. 

The social work between White teachers and Black children in 
the areas of status and identity is such a failure that the children 
turn off and physiologically shut down. The children disattend 
reading materials and choo.se to join their peers in the pupil 
subculture within the class, which results in reading disabilities 
and school failure. Deprivation theorists generally place the fault 
on the child or the child's culture. However, achieved failure theo- 
rists suggest that achievement has been measured using a biased set 
of standards. McDermott asserts that achievements take place in 
social context. Instead of looking at the skills stored in children's 
bodies, we must look at the social contexts in which the skills arc 
turned into achievements. 

Scores on perceptual, intelligence, attitude, language and even 
neurological tests are remnants of the practical work of persons m a 
specific situation. Test scores have discernible roots m the social 
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world in which they take place. Tests do not reveal much about the 
mental capabilities of any subject, but they do tell us much about the 
social processes in which a subject is engaged. 

Cazden ( 1 970) has described Black children who do badly on lan-^ 
guage tests in formal situations and very well in informal situations; 
the opposite is true for White children. McDermott points out that 
tests can tell us a great deal about the thinking underlying the social 
acts to be performed during the test, Reading is an act that may align 
the Black child with incompatible forces in the social universe. In 
the classroom social organization produced by the politics of every- 
day life, reading takes its place as part of the teacher's "ecology of 
games" (Long, 1958). To read is to buy into the teacher games and 
all of the statuses and identities that accompany them. Not to read is 
to buy into the peer group games and the accompanying statuses and 
identities. In some sense, reading failure becomes a social accom- 
plishment that is supported and rewarded by the peer group. 

This phenomenon is not measured by tests. The battle lines that 
determine whether a child learns to read or not are drawn by the sta- 
tuses and identities made available by the teacher and the peer 
group. McDermott analyzes that ''\f the teacher and the children can 
play the same games, then reading and all other school materials will 
be easily absorbed" (p. 186). 

Several researchers (Allitto, 1^69; Hostetler& Huntington, 1971) 
have noted the success of educational settings directed by teachers 
who are members ofethnic and dialect minorities for their own chil- 
dren. This contrasts with the failure of educational settings directed 
by outsiders. When the classroom is divided into two separate 
worlds, w ith teachers and children playing different games, it results 
m a social reorganization of the classroom in which the teacher's au- 
thority and information transfer are challenged. 

A pivotal issue that is related to reading instruction is a struggle 
for attention. The politics of everyday life, according to McDer- 
mott, get inside a child's body and determine what will be per- 
ceived; the child learns how not to attend to printed information, 
and as a result, shows high rates of reading disabilities. The rela- 
tionship between a high rate of illiteracy and continued pariali sta- 
tus is clear 

,Iackson {] 968) found in a study of gaze direction that more than 
90% of host children had their eyes fixed on the teacher or reading 
material at a given time. In Harlem elementary schools, the teachers 
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spent more than half their day calling children to attention 
(Deutsch, 1 963). Attention patterns seem to be the crux of the strug- 
gle in pariah education (Roberts, 1 970). 

In pariah classrooms, there are teacher games and peer group 
games. The side one chooses will determine who one pays attention 
to. To attend to the teacher is to give the teacher a leadership role; to 
attend to the peer group is to challenge the teacher's authority. 
McDemiott ( 1 987) analyzes, "^Those who attend learn to read; those 
who do not attend do not learn how to read" (p. 190). 



Language Codes 

In addition to a shift in perceptual properties, there are subtle but 
significant changes in use of language among Black children as they 
move through elementary school. Pariah children code switch when 
addressing pariah people and host people. However, the job of code 
switching is difTicult when the teacher regards the child as ignorant 
for using one code and the child*s peer group rejects him for using 
the other. 

William Labov (1964, p. 91) has delineated stages in the acquisi- 
tion of nonstandard English: 

1 . Up to age 5: Basic grammatical rules and lexicon arc taken from parents. 

2. Ages 5 to 1 2, the readmg years: Peer group vernacular is established. 

3. Adolescence: The social significance oi the dialect charcicteristics of 
his friends become gradually apparent, 

4. High school age: The child begins to learn how to modify his speech in 
the direction of the prestige standard in forniai situations or even to 
some extent in casual speech, 

McDermott points out that the second and third stages are im- 
portant because during the school years the two become mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Labov and Robins, (1969) compared the use of language of street 
gang members, Black children they regard as lames, and White 
lower-income children in the community. The lames are Black chil 
dren who, although they are in contact with the gangs, still partici- 
pate to some extern in the teacher's ecology. Labov demonstrates a 
rank ordering of the three groups' use of language that parallels their 
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participation in school with the gang showing the most cxtivmc de- 
viance from standard English, the Whites deviating least, and the 
lames falling in between. He points out that the linguistic differenLC 
does not cause the school alienation; rathen it is an index ofthe ex- 
tent to which the groups have bought out of the games of the school. 
Adoption of the peer group^s linguistic code and alienation from 
school develop together. 

Labov and Robins (1969) have documented the fact that partici- 
pation in formal peer group organizations and deployment of their 
linguistic codes correlate very closely with reading scores. None of 
the 43 gang members was able to achieve a reading score on grade 
level and most were two years behind the national average. McDer- 
mott (1987) points out that ''printed materials appear to send few 
meaningful cues to those interested in improving their status among 
their peers" (p. 194). 

McDermott reports that a series of sociometric tests a-^minis- 
tered to sixth-grade Black children in the lowest achievement track 
consistently placed the nonreaders at the center of all peer group ac- 
tivities. Similar tests that were administered in an all-Black fifth 
grade that was nontracked showed that the nonreaders were at the 
center of most peer group activities. He summarizes that ^'Reading 
skills do not recommend an actor for leadership. Indeed, the acqui- 
sition of such skills can exclude an actor from the peer group ecologv 
of games" (McDermotl, 1987. p. 194). 



Summary of Achieved Failure Perspective 

Pariah children in host classrooms learn in a \er\ subtle ua\ to 
behave in new. culturally appropriate wa\s that wiW cause them to 
acquire pariah status. The process of learning to behave in a cultur- 
ally appropriate way in a Black classroom that is administered b\ a 
White teacher involves learning to attend to cues produced in the 
peer group and learning to disattend teacher- and school-prvniuccd 
cues such as demands for atienticMi or the introduciion ofncu tasks 
such as reading. 

McDermott suggests that these attention patterns arc dcepK pro- 
grammed in the central nervous s\stem. V\'hen the child aticmpis to 
attend to cues that are outside of his normal perceptual paiicrns. he 
fails. In this wa\. when man\ Black children fail in reading, it ap- 
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pears to be the result of a neurological impairment. The children are 
not actually impaired ai all; they have merely learned owr lime lo 
attend to different siimuli in a school siiuaiion. However, this phe- 
nomenon results in their being categorized as disabled and treated 
as inferior. 



Communicative Code Differences 

Spindler (1959) has demonstrated that middle-class teachers at- 
tend to middle-class children and label ihetn the most talented and 
ambitious children in the class. School success follows parallel pal- 
terns. Lower-class children over time give up trying and amass fail- 
ing "institutional biographies" (Goffman. 196.^) as they move 
through school because they are unable to give evidence of their in- 
telligence in terms of the limited code that teachers use for evaluat- 
ing children. 

Black children are particularly at risk for being overlooked be- 
cause of a nonrecognition of .Afro-American culture and the 
strengths that emerge from that culture. It is pointed out elsewhere 
(Hale-Benson, 1986) that Western social science overly emphasizes 
linguistic and logicomathematical skills in assessing intelligence. 
Even these skills must be demonstrated in patterns that approxi- 
mate those used by Anglo-Americans to be recognized by the educa- 
tional svsiem. 

Skills that emerge from Black culture are only rccogni/ed when 
they are extraordinary and marketable to the capitalist ecosystem 
such as the athletic skills of Michael ,lordan or the musical skills of 
Michael Jackson. When these skills are exhibited in early childhood 
as a pan of a pattern, that if nurtured could support the self-esteem 
and achievement of Black children, they are virtually ignored. 

Rist (1970) analyzes the effect of dividing a kindergarten class- 
room into three ability groups: the fast, slow, and nonlearners ai ta- 
bles 1. 2. and ?>. respectively. The teacher's suhiecti\e e\aluauons 
were shown by Rist to be rooted in the teacher's esalualion of the 
children's ph\sical appearance and interactional and \erbal behav- 
ior. At table I were children with neater and cleaner clothes, wuh 
lighter skin, and dressed more appropriately for weather coiulilions. 
Cla.ss leaders and direction gi\ers were also clustered at table 1 . I he 
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children in the low tables spoke less in class, used heavy dialect, and 
seldom spoke to the teacher. 

By the time the children were in the third grade, the ones who 
started out at the lower tables were still at the lower tables. Once a 
child is tracked, it is difficult for him or her to break loose. The 
lower the table, the less instructional time the child receives. Hach 
child is well on the way to amassing the institutional biography that 
will follow him or her from year to year through the school. This 
sorting process continues until each year more and more arc sorted 
out until a select few reach college. McDermoil (1987) slates that 
the "select few make it to college on the basis that they are most like 
their teachers" (p. 198). 

Given Labov's speech data, the children at table 3 are not 
neurologically impaired slow learners. McDermoti predicts that by 
sixth grade, the children at table 3 will talk the most, be the most 
popular, and be the best dressers in the class. There is nothing wrong 
with their native ability. They will just be directing their achieve- 
ment efforts away from the school. The reason these children were 
not selected for achievement in their early years has to do with the 
communicative code contlict between them and their teachers. If 
they are not able to work out this code conflict in thi^ early years, the 
children at the lower tables take flight into their own subculture, 
which becomes oppositional to the classroom culture constructed by 
the teacher. 

A key to the construction of this alternative classroom culture is 
the fact that children are assigned to the lower groups together. 
Therefore, there are larger numbers to construct the revolt and it be- 
comes more powerful. There is a normal developmental shift away 
from the teacher and toward the peer group in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade. Therefore, the achievement gap between Black and 
White children becomes most apparent in late elementar\ school. 

The children in the host da.ssroom have three choices (McOcr- 
mott, 1987;. They can take the school as a source of identit\ as dt) 
the children at table 1 : or the\ can lake the peer group as a source of 
identity as do the children at tables 2 and } — man\ of these children 
are transformed into gangs by late elemeniars school: or the\ can ac- 
cept the teacher^s definitions of them and their abilities and pas- 
sively fail through school into pariah status — the choice represent-.^! 
by children at the lower tables. These children not onl> fail in school 
but also fail in their identit\ work. Children arc belter olT uho dis- 
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pute the messages of relationship sent by the teacher and cause dis- 
ruption in the classroom, because they have a better chance of 
constructing a solid ego in their community that could lead to 
achievement by an alternative route. The children who passively ac- 
cept subordinate status do not disrupt the calm classroom status 
quo, but emerge from the educational experience with a weak ego. 

McDermott points out that the host group teachers do not create 
this code difference. Both the children and the teachers participate 
in ethnic group traditions that they bring to school. In the early 
years, teachers make the difference because they are not as adapta- 
ble as the children. However, in later years, as the peer group gams 
strength, the children force the distinction between their code and 
the teacher's code. In making their code make a difference, they are 
learning how to produce pariah status for themselves vis-a-vis the 
host group. 

Ethnic Group Identity and Mobility 

McDermott ponders the question of why Blai^^^s do n-.M fare as 
well as other ethnic groups in working out the politics of the class- 
room. A possible explanation is found in the work ot Robert 
Havighurst (1976) who suggests a compatibility between the White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant American middle-class mainstream and the 
ethnic cultures of European Whites, Jews. Chinese, and Japanese. It 
seems that Blacks and Hispanics must shed more of the heliets. val- 
ues, attitudes, and behavioral styles associated with their ethnicity 
in order to acquire the somewhat divergent culture of the middle- 
class mainstream. There is a dual socialization of straddling ot the 
two cultures required for upward mobility. 

The theory has been developed (Hale-Benson. l')8(i) that at the 
root of aehiesement and disciplinar> difficulties of Blaek children is 
a lack of understanding of Afro-American culture and child rearing, 
as well as a lack of recognition of the mismatch between this culture 
and the Euro-American-oriented culture of the sehool. The reseuirh 
of Donald Henderson and Alfonzo Was iington (1975) is an exam- 
ple of investigations of Afro-American cultural patterns that may 
have implications for educational practices. They first allirm that 
Black ehildren arc culturally different from White children. Tins 
difference can be dircctlv attributed to the fact that Blaek ehildren 
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mature in communities that are culturally different from the com- 
munities of the broader society. 

Afro-American males participate in a distinctive culture that is 
distinguished from that of Euro-American males and Afro- 
American females (Hale-Benson. 1986). Nonrecognition of this 
culture accounts for the disproportionality of Black males in assign- 
ment to lower-ability tracks and disciplinary measures in school. 
Christine Bennett and J, John Harris (1982) studied the dispro- 
portionality of suspensions and expulsions of male Black students in 
order to identify the causes. The findings of this study reveal some 
surprising characteristics of disrupting students. They found that 
serious disrupters come to school withTsTrikuigh high sense of per- 
sonal efficacy. They also report positive feelings about school. When 
they get into trouble, they tend to feel that their punishment has 
been reasonable and fair. 

The researchers suggest that even though the disruptixc students 
have a sense of overall personal efficacy, the\ lack a sense of per- 
sonal efficacy concerning the school. Bennett and Harris suggest 
further that this contrast in feelings of personal and school cfficac) 
may help explain the disproportionate numbers of males who are 
suspended and expelled from schools. Bennett and Harris point out 
that males in our society tend to have a higher sense of efficacy than 
females. Thus, it is possible that males have higher self-expectations 
for school success and feel greater frustration with failure in school. 
They suggest that conflicting levels of personal and school efficacy 
may result in more "disturbance" or "acting out." 

The findings of this study suggest that school programs designed 
to help "disruptive" students should build feelings of schcn^l "effi- 
cac\." Programs should use dccisitm-making strategies and other ac- 
tivities to "give kids a stake in the school." ThcN recommend thai 
such programs may he especially important for males and should 
begin early in the elementary school. There is also c\idcnce that 
Black males suffer because there is a preference for the hcha\ioral 
styles of females in educational settings. Not ont\ is Afrc^-Anierican 
culture not understood and appreciated hut there is also a prefer- 
ence for female culture. 

Cornbleth and Korth ( 1 9K()) suggest thai, in additicMi \o ihc l uro- 
American cultural orientation of the school, the teachers in their 
study reported that White females had a higher potential as learners 
than White males. Black females, and Black males, in that order. 
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They linked the characteristics of White females (reserved, efficient, 
orderly, quiet) with learning potential. They also designated the 
characteristics of Black males (outspoken, aggressive, outgoing) as 
being linked with low potential as learners. 

Hare (1987) notes that as early as preadolescence. Black chhdren 
show a trend toward higher peer self-esteem than White children 
and higher ratings of the importance of being popular and good at 
sports. His research corroborates that of Bennett and Harris (1982) 
in noting that Black children do not differ from White children in 
general self-esteem or in home self-esteem, but tend toward lower 
school self-esteem, which is accompanied by significantly lower 
standardized reading and mathematics performance. There seems 
to be a shift from school to peers that solidifies by late elementary 
school as pointed out above by McDermott. 

Given the vulnerability and family turmoil of particularly lower- 
income Black youth, this shift toward the positive strokes and affec- 
tive support of the peer group is a flig' t from the failure and ego 
damage of the school. Hare defines Black youth culture as a long- 
term failure arena. On a short-term basis. Black youths exhibit com- 
petent, adaptive behavior and achieve in the arenas that are open to 
them. They demonstrate streetwiseness. excel in playground sports, 
sexuality, domestic, and child-rearing chores, supplementing family 
income and taking on other aspects of adult roles at an early age. 

Even though this youth culture provides alternative outlets for 
achievement, it oilers little hope of long-term legitimate success. 
Rather, it carries with it the danger of drafting the youths into the 
self-destructive worids of drugs, crime, and sexual promiscuity. 
Hare observes that the collectively negative schooling experiences of 
Black youth produce this antischool sentiment. The accompanying 
availability of positive peer group experiences and the inability ot 
youths to perceive the long-term consequences of adolescent deci- 
sions cause the youths to make what appears to be a logical decision 
to shift from the school to the peers. 



Connecting Black Children to the Future 

The implications from this statement of the problem are clear. 
The overriding goal of the Black community must be connecting 
Black children to the future. This can only be done after an incisive 
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analysis of the problems that they face and an identification of the 
quicksand and landmines that they confront as they move from 
early childhood through adolescence. 

Clearly, more empirical research is needed to answer questions 
concerning Black child development. The following areas are sug- 
gestions for future studies that are based on a research agenda pro- 
posed by Spencer, Brookins, and Allen (1985): (a) Afro-American 
cultural orientations related to the socialization of these children: 
(b) research to examine the class structure of Black communities; (c) 
interactions between class and race in Black life; (d) role of peers in 
Black child socialization; (e) implications of changing Black family 
structure; (f) Black children and the success and failure in the school 
setting; (g) Black children and the occupational opportunity; (h) 
self-evaluation and self-esteem issues related to Black children; (i) 
Black families interface with other societal institutions; (j) bio- 
psycho-social factors in Black child development: (k) ecological de- 
terminants of Black child development; (1) societal change as a 
conditioning factor in Black child development; (m) sex differences 
and Black child development: (n) cross-cultural implications involv- 
ing A fro- American children and their relationship to the African di- 
aspora; (o) reframing and redefining appropriate theories, mea- 
sures, and methods for studying Black child development. 

The system that consistently maintains the position of Black 
Americans at the bottom of the educational and occupational lad- 
der is extremely complex. It is critical that we go beyond the sta- 
tistics and provide incisive analysis of the problem. Only then can 
we focus our efforts and dwindling resources on the agonizingly 
slow process of trying to effect meaningful change for a genera- 
tion of Black youths. At present, we are truly at risk for losing an 
entire generation. 
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Interpretation 
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One of the most explosive and controversial political and theoreti- 
cal debates in sociology and public policy concerns the social prob- 
lems facing the urban Black underclass.* Virtually no scholar or 
responsible political figure disputes that the social dislocations 
plaguing members of the underclass include high rates of poverty, 
unemployment, disease, drug abuse, incarceration, criminal victi- 
mization, leaving school, and poor academic performance. But 
agreement stops shortly afterward. Although the controversy has 
many aspects, in the i980s it has pivoted around two questions: (a) 
Have government policies exacerbated these problems? (b) To what 
extent are these problems exacerbated, if not caused, by the behav^ 
ior and attitudes of those most affected by them? 

It is obviously beyond the scope of this chapter to treat the many 
ramifications of these questions. Instead, we focus on just one: the 
relationship between educational outcomes and the social disloca- 
tions facing the underclass. Our fourfold aims are reflected in the or- 
ganization of this chapter. In the first section we summarize the 
empirical literature on the relationship between school outcomes 
for Black youth and the social problems mentioned above. Next, we 
delineate the terms of the debate over the causes of the social dislo- 
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cations. In the third section we bring the literature on school out- 
comes to bear on the controversy surrounding the plight of the 
underclass. And finally, we ofTer suggestions for public policy. 



School Outcomes and Social Dislocations 
Family Composition and Educational Outcomes 

During the last three decades, the Black female-headed family 
has been viewed both as a social dislocation itself {Gilder, 1981; 
Moynihan, 1965; Murray, 1984) and as a prime cause of other ones 
like drug abuse Juvenile delinquency, and teen pregnancy. More re- 
cently, it has been cited as a direct factor in Black students' poor 
achievement and high rates of school leaving. The relationship be- 
tween family background and school outcomes has been well known 
since Hollingshead's (1949) Elmtown\s Youth and, of course, the 
Coleman report (Coleman et al., 1966). However, the relationship 
between achievement and family composition, per sc, is more com- 
plicated and much less researched. 

Recently, Milne and her associates (Milne, Meyers, Rosenthal & 
Ginsburg, 1986) argued that, net of other factors, children from 
female-headed households do not achieve as well in school as those 
with two parents in the home. The benefits of having two parents are 
greater for elementary than for secondary students, and are greatest 
for Black elementary students. However, they note that for all chil- 
dren, the effect of the number of parents in the home is primarily 
transmitted through intervening variables. Family income stands 
out as the most important of these, particularly for Black students 
(Milne et al., 1986). However, the strength and substantive signifi- 
cance of these findings have been questioned by Hcyns and 
Catsambis (1986). Yet the results, even as they stand, indicate that 
in and of itself, family composition should not be held responsible 
for poor school performance, since low family income among 
female-headed households is a crucial intervening variable. 

Sexual Activity and Early Pregnancy 

Just as there is a w^ell-known empirical connection between lower 
family income and female-headed households, there is a well-known 
link between poverty, minority status, poor basic academic skills. 
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and early parenthood. Poor teens are 2.5 times more likely to be- 
come parents than are nonpoor teens. Minority teens are 27% of the 
population, but 40% of teen parents (Children's Defense Fund 
[CDF], 1 988). Adolescents with poor academic skills are more likely 
to be teenage parents than those with average skills, regardless of 
race. And poor youths with lower than average academic skills arc 
5.5 times more likely to be teen parents than similar adolescents 
who are not poor and who have average skills. 

Teenage parents, both males and females, often leave school. 
Among sophomores, 50% of mothers and 33% of fathers drop out of 
school. Some will eventually get a general equivalency diploma 
(GED), but data suggest that the earlier adolescents become parents, 
the less likely they are to finish high school. Among married teen 
parents, 6 of 10 mothers and 7 of 10 fathers drop out of school 

(CDF, 1988). , . , ^ , 

The birth of a child clearly has a disastrous effect on high school 
completion for most adolescent parents. But what about school per- 
formance and early sexual activity, the behavioral antecedent to par- 
enthood? Evidence shows that poor skills and achievement levels 
are associated with early sexual activity and failure to contracept 
(CDF 1988; Fine, 1988; National Academy of Science, 1987). It re- 
mains difficult to establish the direction of causality between poor 
achievement and sexual activity. Nevertheless, the empirical links 
are clear between, on the one hand, early sexual behavior and out-ot- 
wedlock births, and on the other, low achievement and high rates ol 
dropping oui of school. 



DruR Abuse and School Outcomes 

Drug use and abuse arc widespread throug.iout U.S. society, but 
prevalence of use is greater among adolescents in larger metropoli- 
tan areas (Johnson, O'Malley. & Bachman. U;87). Drug use and 
abuse, like teen pregnancy and juvenile delinquency, have a long- 
established record of covariation with both poor achievement and 
dropping out of school. Researchers have long sought to distinguish 
whether drug use simply covaries with poor school outcomes be- 
cause they both are caused by common antecedents (like family in- 
stability and poverty), or whether drug use itself, net of all other 
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factors, has a direct effect on lowered performance and dropping out 
of school. 

Using data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 
Mensch and Kandel (1988) report that the earlier adolescents be- 
come involved with drugs and sexual activities, the higher the likeli- 
hood that they will drop out, and the more socially unacceptable the 
substance (heroin compared to marijuana), the stronger the associa- 
tion. The researchers argue that since various factors that cr Ud de- 
termine both drug use and dropping out of school were controlled in 
their multivariate analysis, the results lead lo the conclusion that 
dropping out of school is a partial function of drug uso itself 
(Mensch & Kandel, 1988). 

Their data also suggest that drug use and abuse have an indirect 
effect on dropping out by lowering adolescents' school performance, 
and a direct effect on achievement by detracting from active partici- 
pation in classroom activities, paying attention to teachers, doing 
homework, and perhaps by impairing cognitive functioning. Drug 
use also reinforces membership in deviant adolescent subcultures 
(like gangs) that, in turn, support lack of attachment to school 
(Mensch & Kandel, 1988). 

Juvenile Delinquency, Crime, and SchooS Outcomes 

There is clearly a difference between misbehavior in school and 
juv^'nile delinquency (defined as behavior that results in some de- 
gree of formal, sustained interaction with the criminal justice sys- 
tem). Many juvenile offenders also get into trouble in school well 
before they catch the attention of the police. At the same time, tnost 
adolescents with school behavioral problems do not end up in jail. 
This section will begin by discussing the relationship between mis- 
behavior in school and school outcomes, and then move on to a dis- 
cussion of bona fide juvenile delinquency and school outcomes. 

Criminologists tend to approach the covariation of poor school 
performance and misbehavior by positing the direction of causality 
from academic failure to misbeha\ ion while sociologists point out 
that there is also a casual path from misbehavior to school perform- 
ance. There is a large body ofrcsearch that suggests that gooo behav- 
ior in school is a prerequisite for learning. In fact, correlational 
research consistently shows that a good disciplinary climate is a key 
school-level variable associated with achievement (Bakcn 1^85; 
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Coleman, Hoffen & Kilgore, 1982: DiPrete, 1981; Purkey & Smith, 
1983). In a recent study of students in tenth and later in twelfth 
grade, Myers and his associates (1987) examined the direction of 
causality between the two factors. They found that while misbeha- 
vior causes poor academic performance, poor academic perform- 
ance also causes misbehavior. Not surprisingly, adolescents from 
single-parent families have greater classroom discipline problems 
and lower academic perfomiance than similar students from two- 
parent families (Myers, Milne, Baker, & Ginsberg. 1987). 

According to the Children's Defense Fund, between 100,000 and 
400,000 youths pass through the criminal justice system each year. 
Most (75%) are charged with status offenses or crimes against prop- 
erly, drug, and alcohol abuse rather than violent acts (CDF, 1988). 
Most of the adolescents in detent icn are significantly behind their 
peers academically. Among detained juveniles with an average age 
of 15.5 years, 75% read below the seventh-'^iade level, 32% read 
below the third-grade leveK and 80% arc below grade level in math. 
(CDF, 1 988). Once in detention, most teens experience a virtual ces- 
sation of their education. While incarcerated^ they are in over- 
crowded conditions where the educational training facilities avail- 
able to them are generally poor. The psychological and physical dis- 
location they experience makes attending school and learning any- 
thing while in jail very difficult. Once released, lingering involve- 
ment with the criminal justice system complicates returning to 
regular school. 

As the previous discu.ssion suggests, there is a systematic relation- 
ship between school misbehavior, juvenile delinquency, and lower 
school performance and dropping out of school. These forces affect 
Black youth disproportionately. Blacks from single-parent homes 
who also live in troubled neighborhoods are more likely than their 
counterparts who do not share their demographic profiles to associ- 
ate with delinquents, to have attitudes favorable to delinquency 
and, therefore, to violate the law. And the total effect of single- 
parent homes on delinquency is much larger for Blacks than for 
non-Blacks (Matsueda & Heimer 1987). 

This description of the relationship of Black family organization 
and deliiiqucncy should not be taken as an indictment ol* single 
Black mothers for their child-rearing practices. \s will be shvwn in 
subsequent sections of this chapter femalo-hcaded household arc an 
intervening variable in the iclaiionship between structural factors 
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(like the deindustrialization of central cities) and juvenile delin- 
quency. Viscusi (1986), Joe (1987), and Duster (1987) show that 
these fame structural factors responsible for family instability are 
those thuC underlie delinquent behavior as well. As Cloward and 
Ohlin note, racial differences in delinquent behavior are more than 
likely due to a history of restricted opportunity and a sense of resig- 
nation (Cloward & Ohlin, 1960). 

High School Dropouts 

Reports on high school drop-out rates are quite variable. They 
differ tremendously because of the ways in which they are calcu- 
lated. The drop-out rate calculated from U.S. Census data and the 
high school attrition rate computed from state-level school enroll- 
ment data show widely different rates and probably represent lower 
and upper limits to the true rate according to Rumberger (1987). 
The U.S. Census Bureau computes the drop-out rate as the propor- 
tion of a given age cohort that is not enrolled in school and has 
not completed high school. In contrast, the attrition method shows 
the proportion of a given entering high school class that graduates. 
In 1984, average national attrition rates for persons ages 18 to 19 
were 29.1% compared with age cohort drop-out rates of 15.2% 
(Rumberger, 1987). 

Rumberger's ( 1 983, 1 987) work describes the magnitude and cor- 
relates of dropping out of high schools. While he claims no one re- 
ally knows what causes adolescents to drop out, there are definite 
social correlates. More than half of all Black male dropouts and 30% 
of female dropouts cite school-related reasons, like disliking school 
or being expelled. Economic reasons were cited by 23% of Black 
males and 1 5% of females. Pregnancy and marriage account for al- 
most half of the reasons given by Black women for leaving .school. 
Rumberger (1987) cautions, however, that these should be consid- 
ered symptoms rather than causes of dropping out. 

Too often lesearch focuses on individual, rather than structural 
factors, for dropping out. Coleman and Hoffer's ( 1 987) analysis of 
the differential drop-out rate in public and Catholic schools illus- 
trates the importance of community in reinforcing academic norms 
and sustaining a child^s schooling (Mensch & KandeK 1988). 
Rumberger (1987) notes that the economic consequences of drop- 
ping out are not the same for all adolescents. The relative economic 
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disadvantage of dropping out is larger for Whites than for Blacks 
and Hispanics. While there may be less of an economic incentive for 
minorities to stay in school, minorities are actually more likely than 
Whites to stay in school once SES and other predictors of dropping 
out are taken into account (Mensch & Kandel, 1988). 

The thrust of all of these empirical findings is that poor school 
outcomes are in general linked to the constellation of other social 
dislocations that characterize underclass life. If not quite a seamless 
web, the interrelations among all of them are profound and multidi- 
mensional. Establishing the fundamental causes of poor school out- 
comes and the other social dislocations requires us to consider the 
heated political and academic debate swirling around the plight of 
the underclass* 



The Theoretical Debate: Culture of Poverty Resuscitated 

For most of the 1 980s, the terms of debate about the plight of the 
underclass have been set by a critique of the previous liberal social 
welfare policy consensus and the theories underlying it. Associated 
with writers such as Auletta ( 1 982), Gilder (1981), Lemann ( 1 986), 
Loury (1985), and Murray (1984), this critique is most popularly 
called a neoconservative critique, a label with which, despite some 
ambiguity, we find no reason to quibble. The essence of this critique 
is to place the burden of change squarely on the shoulders of the 
Black community by arguing that the norms and values of the 
underclass are responsible for its problems. 

In a much quoted article, Nicholas Lemann (1986) slates this 
proposition most blatantly, "In the ghettos ... it appears that the 
distinctive culture is now the greatest barrier to progress by the 
Black underclass, rather than either unemployment or welfare" 
(1986, p. 35). Similarly, Loury (1985) argues the academic gap be- 
tween Black and White youngsters is a direct result of the behaviors 
and values of Black inner-city children and their parents, which he 
claims are distinct from the values of successful middle-class 
Blacks. Along with Gilder (1981), Lemann (1986). and Murray 
(1984), Loury (1985) argues that the Black community must first 
heal itself; 

It is now beyond dispute that many of the problems of contemporary 
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Black American life lie outside the reach of cffeciive governmcnl action, 
and require for their resolution action that can only be undertaken by the 
Black community itself. These problems involve at their core the values, 
attitudes, and behaviors of individual Blacks, (p. 10) 

In essence, tiie neoconservativc alleged links between cultural 
values, family instability, and ''social pathologies" are basically a 
resuscitation of Lewis's culture of poverty thesis (Lewis, 1966, 
1968). Lewis (1968) describes the culture of poverty as "both an 
adaptation and reaction of the poor to their marginal position in a 
class stratified, highly individualized, capitalist society" (1968, p. 
1 88). Children absorb the values of their parents and larger subcul- 
ture and are, therefore, not able to take advantage of changing and 
expanding opportunities. 

The neoconservativc thesis, just like the earlier culture of poverty 
theory, places the blame for social dislocations on its victims while it 
conceals, or at best underplays, the social structural causes of pov- 
erty and the social havoc it wreaks (Ryan, 1971; Sampson, 1987; 
Valentine, 1968: Wilson, 1988). The weakness the neoconscrva- 
tive approach can be seen by scrutinizing two of its most crucial 
lines of argument. The first involves the high rates of violent crime. 
One aspect of the neoconservativc approach denies any empirical 
linkage between unemployment and crime rates (Wilson & Herrn- 
stein, 1985). Another draws upon the subculture-of-violence litera- 
ture (Wolfgang & Ferracuti, 1967: Curtis, 1975) to argue thai 
underclass crime rates reflect the distinctively violent a.spect of the 
culture of poverty. 

In response to such claims. Duster (1987) points out thai unem- 
ployment no more causes criine than wealth causes health, but in ci- 
ther case it would be foolish to conclude that there is no systematic 
linkage or association. He notes Viscusi's (1986) study of unem- 
ployed Black males that explicitly concludes that a fandanienlal in- 
fluence on their criminal behavior is the role of economic factors 
such as labor force participation (cited in Duster. 1 987). And Samp- 
son's (1987) work provides a devastating critique of the notion that 
a Black subculture of violence underlies Black crime rales when he 
demonstrates thai crime rates among Whiles with similar economic 
profiles are comparable to those of Blacks. Using racially desegre- 
gated crime rales in 1 50 U.S. cities, Sampson (1987) also shows thai 
"persistently high rates of Black crime appear to stem from Ihc 
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Structural linkages among unetnpIo>ment, economic deprivation 
and family disruption in urban Black communities" (p. 349). 

A second proposition crucial to the neoconservative argument is 
the alleged effect of welfare policy on Black family structure. It is ar- 
gued that liberal welfare state policies allegedly entire women to 
forego marriage and to have more children (Gilder, 1981; Murr#t^ 
1984). Wilson (1988) responds to this claim with evidenceA|^t;;;^^ 
neither welfare receipt nor benefit levels have an effect on ou^^^-"^' 
wedlock births, and the effects of transfer payments on marriage sta- 
bility are inconclusive. He cites Ellwood and Bane (1984) who go 
further: Welfare does not appear to be the underlying cause of the 
dramatic change in family structure" (cited in Wilson, 1 988, p. 8 1 ). 

The theoretically sophisticated and carefully documented schol- 
arship of Wilson, Ellwood and uane, Duster, Viscusi, and Sampson 
constitutes a devastating critique of these two elements of the 
neoconservative argument. In essence, culture of poverty theories 
minimize the links between culture and structure, and the few link- 
ages that are hypothesized cannot be substantiated empirically. If 
the neoconservative argument rests on such thin reeds, what is an al- 
ternative model for understanding rising levels of female-headed 
households, increased drug abuse, out-of-wedlock births among 
teens, high crime rates, and poor school outcomes? 



A Structural Thesis: Joblessness, Family Instability, and Social 
Dislocation Among Poor Blacks 



Best exemplified by Wilson's The Truly Disadvantaged (\9U). 
the liberal response to the neoconservative argument emphasizes 
the dynamic interplay between underclass characteristics and the 
changing structure of social and economic opportunities in the cen- 
tral cities. Wilson shows how urban minorities are especially vulner- 
able to structural economic changes such as the shift from goods- 
producing to service-producing economy, the polarization of the 
labor market into low-wage and high-wage sectors, and the reloca- 
tion of manufacturing out of centra! cities. 

This interplay of forces is particularly evident in regard to educa- 
tion and jobs. The aforementioned economic transformations have 
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been accompanied by changes in the educational requirements of 
the remaining central city jobs (Wilson, 1988). Specifically, inner- 
city job growth has been in occupations that require very high levels 
of education. So, despite the increases since 1970 in the absolute ed- 
ucational attainment of Blacks, there is a growing gap between the 
educational requirements of new central city jobs and the educa- 
tional credentials of young Blacks who live there. The loss of blue- 
collar jobs traditionally held by inner-city Black males and the 
growth of tne tertiary sector (high-level management of finance and 
commerce) has had dire consequences for the labor force participa- 
tion of Blacks. Consequently, the percentage of Black males in the 
labor force fell sharply between 1 960 and 1 984 (Wilson, 1 988). Iron- 
ically, the rise in unemployment among young Black males is due to 
another recent structural change — the entrance of mature women 
into the paid labor force, primarily in low-level service jobs (Duster, 
1987; Wilson, 1988). 

Lichter (1988) confirms that the geographic mismatch between 
where Blacks live and where jobs are located contributes to the 
growing Black underclass. In his study of race difTerences in urban 
underemployment he finds that the underemployment gap between 
Blacks and Whites increases over time, and that the significance of 
race and the effects of poor education and youthful age also increase 
over time. 

From a structural perspective, the role of joblessness among 
young Black inner-city men is the key to understanding the rise in 
female-headed families (Sampson, 1987: Wilson, 1988). Wilson 
shows that while the structure of the American economy has 
changed a great deal in the past five decades, labor force partici- 
pation of White males has been relatively stable, with the excep- 
tion of a decrease in those over 55 (due primarily to early 
retirement) and a slight increase in young White males during the 
last decade. However, the same is not true of Black men. Black 
male labor force participation has declined from 84% (compared 
to 82% for Whites) in 1 940 to 67% in 1 980 (compared to 76% for 
Whites). The rate of employment for young Black males is 55% 
(Wilson, 1988). 

Wilson shows how these economic changes in inner cities had 
profoundly negative effects on Black family stability. He notes that 
the normative pattern for Black inner-city families during the sec- 
ond quarter of this century was a two-parent, male-headed house- 
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hold In 19^0, 72% of Black families with children under 18 were 
male-headed. Female-headed families began to increase durmg the 
sixties, so that by the mid-1980s, 48% of Black families with chil- 
dren under 18 were female-headed. 

Wilson also identifies several demographic correlates of the 
changes in metropolitan Black family structure. First, there have 
been tremendous changes in Black fertility and martial status Over 
the past 45 years, the percentage of premarital pregnancies legiti- 
mated by marriage has decreased while the proportion of Black 
women who never marry has increased. Married Black women have 
fewer babies and divorced women are less likely to remarry. Second, 
Black teens are having children at earlier ages and higher rates than 
ever before (this is also true of White teens). In 1980, 68% of births 
to Black women between the ages of i 5 and 24 were out of wed- 
lock, and 30% of Black women had at least one child before age 20. 
Next, Black women have higher divorce and separation rates than 
do White women, and young Black mothers today are increasingly 
forming their own households rather than remaining at home with 
their parents. All of these changes are exacerbated by changes ni the 
age structure so that there is an increasing proportion of Black 
women relative to marriageable Black men (this is largely due to the 
extraordinary mortality and incarceration rales for young Black 
males). Nevertheless, Wilson (1988) concludes that "the weight of 
the p /idence on the relationship between employment status of 
m^- , family life, and married life suggests that the increasing rate of 
joblessnei-s among Black men merits serious consideration as a 
major underlying factor in the rise of single mother and tcmale- 
headed households" (p. 82). 

The social correlates of living in a Blade female-headed house- 
hold are well known. In 1982, the poverty rate for married couples 
was 7.6% (total population), while for Black female-headed house- 
holds it was 56.2%. Consequently, in inner-jity areas, 78% of poor 
Black families are headed by single women (Wilson, 1988). It now 
becomes clearer why female-headed households are often an inter- 
vening variable in the relationship between the structural forces that 
transformed the economic base in the central cities and incidents of 
drug abuse, juvenile delinquency, teenage parenthood, and poor 
school outcomes. It is important to note that the evidence suggests 
female-headed households are primarily an intervening, not casual, 
factor in these social dislocations. 
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The Opportunity Structure, Students* Understanding of Reality, and 
Sckaol Outcomes 

While the structural approach of the previous section provides a 
broad framework for understanding the situation facing the under- 
class, it says very little about the role of human agency in this proc- 
ess. In this section, we attempt to show how human agency mediates 
between structural factors and school outcomes. We focus on several 
theorists whose emphasis on students' perceptions and attitudes 
about education and opportunity enables them to delineate the 
mechanisms by which this occurs. Although these scholars focus on 
aspects of student culture, their work is distinguished from that of 
culture of poverty theorists by careful attention to the dialectical re- 
lationship between structure and cultural forms. 

The theoretical sweep of Paul Willises ( 1 977) Learning to Labor: 
How Working Class Youth Get Working Class Jobs makes it an ap» 
propriate starting point even though his data are drawn from an eth- 
nographic study of White working class males in a high school in 
England's industrial north. He describes the lived culture of the 
'*lads,'' which holds that well-behaved, good students are ''earholes" 
(because they are passive and compliant like the organ after which 
they are named), in which behavior ihat leads to good grades is 
deemed feminine, and in which manual labor high levels of alcohol 
consumption, and sexist and racist behavior are romanticized as 
truly masculine. Central to Willis's argument is the idea that a 
group's culture is a dynamic social phenomenon, reproduced 
through interaction with the social reality in which members live. 
One's lived culture serves as a prism through which life experiences 
are refracted and understood. 

Willis argues that the ideological aspect of the lads' lived culture 
that rejects school actually penetrates the dominant ideology's 
claim that education leads to good jobs and social mobility — recall 
the staggering unemployment rate in northern England. But their 
rejection of school simultaneously condemns them to the working 
class because it eliminates any future possibility for upward mobil- 
ity for the few who might have squeezed through the narrow aper- 
ture of opportunity. 

Many of Willis's general theoretical propositions regarding class 
find their counterpart in John Ogbu's (1978. 1988) work on racial 
stratification and its relation to educational outcomes. He chal- 
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lenges research that attempts to connect family background, abihty, 
and achievement, but fails to consider minorities' own notions of 
the meaning of schooling within the context of social reality as they 
themselves understand it. In order to understand school success and 
failure among minorities, Ogbu argues, it is necessary to understand 
minorities' perceptions, interpretations, and understandmgs of how 
the world works and the "actual" role of schooling in their world. 
Ogbu (1988) acknowledges that these beliefs constitute part of mi- 
nority children's culture, but unlike neoconservatives, he makes 
clear that Blacks "develop their cultural model from collective his- 
torical experiences or collective problems and collective efforts to 
resolve such problems. The cultural model is sustained^or modified 
by subsequent events or experiences in their universe" (p. 8). 

Ogbu developed his concept of a cultural model of schooling from 
his field work among Blacks and Chicanos in Stockton, California 
as well as from an analysis of education in other racially stratified 
societies. His elegant and sweeping theories of minority achieve- 
ment are too complex to summarize here. However, a key element ot 
his theory is the distinction between immigrant and involuntary mi- 
norities. Immigrant minorities, while subjects of discrimination and 
racism, came to the United States voluntarily and often have an op- 
tion of returning to their homeland. Asian immigrants fit this cate- 
gory. In contrast, involuntary minorities, such as Afro-Amencans 
and American Indi.-ms, were encapsulated into U.S. society against 
their wills and lack significant choice about where to live. These 
conditions of incorporation into U.S. society and the subsequent ra- 
cial stratification create a profound diiYerence in immigrant and in- 
voluntary minorities' social realities and the cultural models of 
school success created by each {Ogbu. 1978. 1988). 

The structural processes that produce inner-city social disloca- 
tions are very much a part of underclass Black youth's cultural 
model of societv and schooling. The lives of parents, adult relatives, 
older siblings, and neighbors demonstrate the failure ot education, 
per se to bring good jobs or to end Black joblessness and poverty. 
"The result is that [underclass] children increasingly become disillu- 
sioned about their ability to succeed in an adult life through the 
mainstream strategy of schooling" (Ogbu, 1988. p. 22). Poor school 
performance and high rates of dropping out are directly linked to 
inner city Black adolescents' cultural model of schooling and soci- 
ety. Ogbu (1978) is worth quoting at length: 
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Given the premise that what motivates Americans to maximize their 
achievement eflforts in school is their belief that the better education one 
has, the more money and more status is it logical to expect Blacks 
and Whites to exert the same energy and perform alike in school when 
the (opportunity structure) consistently undenidlizcs Black talent and 
underrewards Blacks for their education? (p. 123) 

Using the work of Willis and Ogbu as a starting point, Mickelson 
(1984) surveyed 12(X) Los Angeles students in nine comprehensive 
high schools and found a significant relationship between school out- 
comes and expected returns to education from the occupational struc- 
ture. Students, she found, simultaneously hold two different kinds of 
attitudes toward education. The first, which she calls abstract, reflect 
the dominant ideology's account of the relationship between educa- 
tion, opportunity, and social mobility. Race, gender, and class have lit- 
tle affect on abstract attitudes; they receive uniformly higli support 
throughout the sample, but do not predict high school grades. 

The second kind of attitude, which she calls concrete, retlects the 
students' lived culture, especially the race-, class-, and gender- 
specific experiences that people have in the opportunity structure. 
Table 5, 1 shows the race and class differences by gender of her sam- 
ple. The higher the concrete attitude score, the stronger and more 
positive the respondent feels about education and opportunity. Not 
surprisingly, people from working class and minority backgrounds 
have concrete attitudes that are more cynical about education and 
opportunity than are those of middle-class Whites. These differ- 
ences are reflected in academic achi vement. In a multiple regres- 
sion analysis (not shown here) concrete attitudes were a significant 
predictor of high school grades. In terms of the structural interpreta- 
tion of poor school outcomes presented in this chapter, concrete at- 
titudes are important in two ways: (a) The poorest Blacks have the 
lowest concrete attitudes, and the most prosperous group, middle- 
class Whites, have the highest; and (b) among both Blacks and 
Whites, each considered separately, lower socioeconomic status is 
linked to lower concrete attitude scores that predict lower academic 
achievement. This second finding is reminiscent of Sampson's 
(1987) demonstration of the parallel effects of family disruption on 
Black and White crime rates and provides additional evidence that 
there is nothing inherent in Black culture predisposing it to become 
"pathological" as the culture of poverty theorists claim. 
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Table 5.1. Means of Concrete Attitudes by Race, Class, and Gender 



Black Male^ 


White Male 


BJavk Female Whiie Female 


Middle Ctass^ 4.38 
Working Qass 4.19 


4.90 
4.54 


4.43 5.00 
4.1^ 4.81 


*Racc dtfTerenccs arc significant at the p < 
^*Ckss differences arc significant at the p < 


.0005 level. 
.0001 level. 





The work of Mickelson, Willis, Ogbu, and the other ethno- 
graphers of inner-city education (Crichlow, 1986; Fordham & Ogbu, 
1 986; Fordham, 1 988; MacLeod, 1 987; Sleeter & Grant, 1 986; Weis, 
1983) undercuts the neoconservative argument that the underclass 
is the source of its own problems. That social dislocations as differ- 
ent as poor school outcomes and crime can be linked to structural 
variables reafTirms the analytic priority of structure. With this point 
in mind, we turn to policy implications. 



Policy Implications 



As the previous analysis indicates, if educational problems as 
well as most social dislocations plaguing many urban Blacks pri- 
marily reflect structural forces operating in the national and inter- 
national political economy, there is little reason for optimism 
about finding policy solutions to these problems. Indeed, any pol- 
icy recommendation that fails to take these structural forces into 
account virtually belies the analysis that purportedly demonstrates 
their existence. 

In other words, from an analytic viewpoint it is certainly useful to 
show how intensified social problems in the ghetto primarily reflect 
structural forces such as movements of capital and government defi- 
cits. But having established such linkages, there is no point in mak- 
ing a policy recommendation calling for. say, a program of job 
creation unless this recommendation is accompanied by a political- 
economic strategy capable of affecting the structural forces that re- 
produce a political economy that accepts— some would say requires 
(Bonacich, 1972, 1976; Reich, 1981)— large-scale unemployment 
especially among minorities. Whether such changes entail a sub- 
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stantial redistribution of political power in this country is a subject 
best addressed elsewhere. But without such drama ic changes in the 
country's opportunity structure, any additional policy recommen- 
dations for improving educational outcomes for Black youth will, at 
best, help them run full speed just to stay in the same place. 

To the e>?tent that poor school outcomes (like most of the prob- 
lems of the underclass) primarily reflect that interplay of various 
structural forces, only substantial changes in these forces can mark- 
edly afTect school outcomes. For example, imagine a successful 
transformation of inner-city schools and students so that next June 
all inner-city seniors graduate from high school. How long will this 
trend last if the employment prospects for both Black high school 
and college graduates remain as bleak as they are today? There must 
be real incentives in the opportunity structure for students to do well 
in school 

These considerations make clear that one of the criteria for policy 
recommendations is that they facilitate the kind of structural change 
that will alleviate the broad problems of the underclass. A second 
criterion of policy is that it be feasible within the present constella- 
tion of structural forces. A third is that the policy have a direct and 
positive benefit on the quality of underclass life. Maximally satisfy- 
ing all three criteria simultaneously is obviously impossible, but we 
offer four policies that satisfy each of them in some way. 

First, we have shown the importance of employment opportuni- 
ties to the young Black's view of social reality and how their vision 
of the future shapes their behavior in and out of school. Conse- 
quently, policies to improve school outcomes must start with the oc- 
cupational opportunities in the central city. First among these is 
some form of comprehensive urban development and suburban 
growth policy to stem the tide of deindusti ialization of central cities. 
Decisions by employers to move from inner cities to suburbs are 
rarely done in a social vacuum. Since municipal governments have 
some input into the deindustrialization of central cities and the 
reindustrialization of suburbs because of the tax incentives and 
infrastructural support (e.g., new roads, water, utilities) they ofler, 
certain policies can be used to ciiange this pattern as well. 

Second, policies of city jovernments often times have unin- 
tended consequences that exacerbate the isolation and concentra- 
tion of the underclass in the central citv by facilitating the out-mi- 
gration of working and middle-class Blacks to the suburbs (Wilson, 
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1988). For example, in the city where the authors live, there is a pro- 
gram designed to assist certain public-housing project residents, 
those with steady jobs and decent incomes, to move from the proj- 
ects to other nonpublic housing. The waiting lists for public housing 
are long, and the city administrators feel that these successful, work- 
ing-class and lower-middle-class residents are taking up space that 
could be better used by those without jobs. Municipalities must take 
into consideration the unintended consequence of their policies. In 
this case, the program to remove more financially able residents 
from public housing accelerates the isolation and concentration of 
the underclass in inner cities. Our point is not to suggest that up- 
wardly mobile Blacks have an obligation to remain in the ghetto as 
role models, but simply that local policy makers should beware of 
the latent consequences of their decisions. 

Third, if a major source of underclass misery is the poverty ot 
female-headed households, the women who do work need to be 
fairly compensated. The minimum wage must be raised to provide a 
decent family wage; comparable worth statutes must be instituted to 
ensure pay equity for the majority of women who work in the female 
occupational structure; and universal and affordable quality child 
care must be made available. That these proposals are already on 
some corporate and political agendas suggests the possibility ot 
progress in these areas without sweeping structural changes referred 
to in the first part of this section. 

Finally, inner-citv schools themselves must be improved. 
Whether'their education leads to a job or not. poor Black youth are 
entitled to a qualitv education. Inner-city schools have been the sub- 
ject of expose since the 1960s (Kohl. 1^67; Kozol. 1^67: Levy. 
1970). Recent work, however, moves beyond ethnographic accounts 
of the problems and identifies specific areas of instructional difter- 
ence For example. Dreeben and Gamoran (1986) show that Blacks 
in segregated minoritv schools in the Chicago area receive interior 
instruction compared to White and Black students ui integrated 
schools The growing effective schools research otters some direc- 
tion in this ..gard (Purkey & Sn.ith '.983; Rutler. Maughan 
Mortimore. & Ouston. 1979: Shavel .-n & Berliner. 1988). Beyond 
improving the technologv of instruM.on, the work ot Dreeben and 
Gamoran alro indicates the impori'»i. . of school desegregation as a 
policy that is instrumental tor impr v.i.ig the school achievement 
and graduation prospects of undor .l.-iss youth. 
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Conclusions 

It is a truism that schools mirror society. To understand schools 
and what goes on in them, we must first understand the society in 
which they are embedded. This essay has described the structural 
transformation of the inner cities and the effects of these on social 
organization of Black underclass life. This is the social reality in 
which the schools and students in central cities exists. We cannot 
blithely continue to recommend policies that focus attention only 
on school improvement (as professional educators often do), or pri- 
marily on underclass students and their families (as the neocon- 
servatives do) and expect achievement to rise and drop-out rates to 
fall. The larger structure of opportunity must be transformed for 
underclass youth as well. Until then, we must ground our expecta- 
tions for improved school outcomes in reality — the same social real- 
ity in which poor Black youth ground their educational attitudes 
and behaviors. 

To paraphrase Duster ( 1 987), we have a forced choice. As a soci- 
ety we can spend our taxes for more jails and criminal justice per- 
sonnel, drug patrols and treatment centers for abusers, more police 
to match increasing crime rates, and numerous educational '*band- 
aids'' that attempt to arrest the hemorrhage of Black students who 
fail and drop out of school, "or we can choose to pay our taxes for 
public sector development of career employment. Since the story 
told herein leaves us with the conclusion the private sector cannot 
possibly absorb the emerging Black underclass, we arc left only with 
how the public sector adjusts to the development. We don't get to 
not choose" (Duster, 1987, p. 314). 



I. Although ihe conccpi of the underclass is ihcorciicaily and cmpirioally piob- 
lemaiic. we use it as a bow lo current academic practice as well as for rhetorical 
convenience. Similar considerations inform our use of the term social disloca- 
lions, of which we distinguish two kinds. The first are those, such as poverty, 
which no responsible commentator could find desirable. The second, female- 
headed households for example, are those to which, in our t)pinion. no moral 
judgment should be attached. It is not our place (nor that of the state) to dictate 
particular adult conjugal arrangements. A more useful response is the advocacy 
and implementation of policies that help impoverished female heads-of-house- 
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holds escape from poverty. As we indicate below, such measures include univer- 
saUy available, affordable, quality childcare and an increase in the minimum 
wage. For an incisive overview of the difficulties in the use of underclass and so- 
cial dislocations, see Reed (1988). 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore those factors (both inter- 
nal and external) that are presumed to contribute (both positively 
and negatively) to the achievement aspirations of the African- 
American youngster. 

Initially, the task of responding to the question, "How does the Af- 
ro-American community afTect the academic achievement of the Af- 
ro-American youngster?" seemed fairly easy and straightforward. An 
immediate and almost instinctual response to the question that was 
posed was that the community positively influenced the achievement 
desires of its youth. Undoubtedly, this initial response was spawned 
from our own sense that we, as residents of a Black community, had 
fared well in the academic arena. As we began to ponder the question 
more seriously, however, it became clear that we were not really sure 
just what effect the community did have on our development and ed- 
ucational maturation. 

In addressing the question of the influence of the Afro-American 
community on the academic achievement of Afro-American young- 
sters, it seemed important to first get a .«;ense of the nature and struc- 
ture of today's Afro-American community. What does it look like? 
What are the forces that shape its design? What are the conditions 
under which today's Afro-American child lives? It also seemed im- 
portant to obtain a current academic achievement profile of Afro- 
American youth. How are they faring in today's academic arena? 
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Under what circumstances must they succeed? What follows is a 
brief synopsis of both. What follows thereafter will be an examina- 
tion of the interrelationship between the two. Past and current writ- 
ings that look at this interrelationship will be highlighted, and 
particular attention will be given to the degree and kind of influence 
that one has on the other. 



Profile of the Afro-American Community 

Afro- Americans, the largest ethnic minority group in the United 
States, constitute 12.1% of American's more than 200 million peo- 
ple (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1987). 
This percentage is up slightly from the 1 L5% figure thai held con* 
stant for the last several years. An objective examination of the con- 
ditions under which most Afro-American adults and children live 
leads to one inescapable conclusion — that both live in conditions 
where the educational level of community residents is typically low 
and economic resources are extremely scarce. Substantial ditTer- 
ences between Afro-Americans and Anglos in every area of Amcri- 
can life continue to exist, and the differential is widening. 

While there has been a slight increase in the number of Afro- 
Americans residing in the suburbs, still nearly 60% of them reside in 
the inner cities (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
1985). Approximately 85% of Afro-Americans rent versus own their 
place of residence, and an equally high proportion live in substan- 
dard housing. The percent of female-headed households within the 
Afro-American community is also high. 

Economic resources continue to be a problem in the Afro- 
American community. The median income for African-Americans 
in 1986 was $14,819, which is $10,000 less than the median in- 
come for Anglos during the same year (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1987). The 1986 African-American 
median income figures are slightly higher than the median income 
figures for Afro-Americans over the last three years, which aver- 
aged $13,500, 

Communities within which many African-American children live 
also have major health-care problems, and the problems occ? t 
every age level. For example, infant death rates for Afro-Americ as 
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(21.1 per 1000) continue io be almost twice that of Anglos. 
Relatedly, deaths of African-American mothers at childbirth (19.8 
per iOOO) are almost tfee times that of the 6.7 per 1 ,000 figure for 
Anglo mothers. These data are not unrelated to the fact that Afro- 
American women are more likely to be teenage mothers who have 
out-of-wedlock births, and who receive either no prenatal care or 
begin that care in their third trimester (U.S. Department of Flealth 
and Human Services, 1985). 

Differences in life expectancy between African-Americans and 
Anglos continue to exist. In 1985, the life expectancy for African- 
American males (65.3 years) continued to be lower than the rates 
for both Anglo males (71.8 years), females (78.7), and African- 
American females (73.7). The life expectancy for African-American 
women, while higher than both male groups, was lower than the rate 
for Anglo women (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1987). 



Academic Achiewment Profile of African-American Youth 

African-American children seem to start their educational lives 
with cognitive, sensory, and motor skills equal to their Anglo age 
mates, yet academic achievement levels for them seem to decrease 
with the length of time they stay in school. It would not be uncom- 
mon to find, for example, that African-American children have 
fallen from one to three grade levels behind their Anglo peers by the 
time they are in high school. Afro-American youngsters also seem 
3.2 times more likely to be labeled as educable mentally retarded 
and to be enrolled in remedial education programs. They are also 
half as likely to be enrolled in programs for gifted students. 

The illiteracy rate for Afro-Americans (44.0%) is more than 2.5 
times that of Anglos. Their high school drop-out rates also continue 
to be high. Entrance rates into college for Afro-Americans have also 
decreased over the last several years. In the late 1970s, slightly more 
than 50% of Afro-American high school graduates entered college. 
By the eariy 1980s, the proportion of African-Americans entering 
college had dropped to 36% (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1983). 

It should also be pointed out that many African-American young- 
sters attend schools that are in "crisis." Several reports document a 
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growing number of cases of violence (e,g.. student-student, and 
student-teacher) and vandalism. Many of these same schools also 
have fewer experienced teachers, and less than adequate leaching 
equipment and facilities. 

To say that the profiles of the Black community and of the educa- 
tional attainment of African- American youngsters just presented 
paint rather dismal and discouraging pictures would be a gross un- 
. derstatement. The travesty of both situations is all too apparent and 
the prospects of any positive, substantive change occurring in the 
very near future appear remote. Yet, these are the precise social and 
educational conditions under which a large number of African- 
American children live and are educated. It seems to be the case that 
schools reflect what is going on in society, so predictably, troubled 
schools will mirror troubled environments. 

Most profiles of the kind reported herein, however, need to be 
viewed with some caution. These kinds of statistical summaries, 
while useful, often fail to provide a balanced picture. For example, 
the academic achievement profile of African-American youngsters 
just presented says little about those youngsters who are in fact sue- 
ceeding academically. Many of these youngsters are reared in the 
same environment within which the vast majority of their African- 
American peers are failing, yet some are succeeding at rates equal to, 
if not in excess of, their Anglo peers. 



Correlates of Achievement 

Identifying the correlates of positive and negative achievement 
for African-American youngsters has been the tbcus of several inves- 
tigations. The list of factors that potentially correlate with (either 
positively or negatively) academic achievement is almost endless, 
Yet several factors are more consistently identified as contributing 
to or inhibiting academic achievement in Black youngsters. In- 
cluded among the list are family composition, socioeconomic sta- 
tus, teacher expectation, values, parental expectations, and self- 
concept, among others. This nonexhaustive review will briefiy 
discuss four of these factors. 

Historically, many social scientists have attempted to answer the 
question of academic achievement and the Black community by as- 
suming that the environment negatively impacted the child. That is. 
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it was assumed that low achievement was related to an absence of 
supportive attributes external to the child him- or herself. The chief 
scapegoat in these studies appears to have been the family, 



Family Background as a Correlate 

As early as the 1930s, research sought to document the conse- 
quences of poverty on the perceived instability, weakness, and disin-^ 
tegration of the family (Frazien 1 957), Not surprisingly, much of the 
research that followed attempted to validate these prior assump- 
tions about the "pathological Black family" (Moynihan, 1965). 
Moynihan ( 1 965), for example, characterises the family as "tangled 
and a web of pathology."^ 

By and large, the family variables that were identified as culprits 
included low socioeconomic status (SES), a matriarchal family 
structure, and a lack of educational resources (Clark, 1983). Assum- 
ing these factors are absolutely essential in promoting academic 
achievement in some youngsters, perceived low achievement by 
Blacks came as no surprise. 

Explaining positive achievement of Black youth who are nur- 
tured in a supportive environment has been a recent, albeit seldom, 
focus in the literature. For one thing, crediting the Black family 
(supportive or not) with helping to develop and promote achieve- 
ment ideals occurs on too few fronts. 

Images of the "pathologicaP and "disorganized" family have 
begun to change over the past decade, however. In some respects, 
the formation of positive family images has been assisted by re- 
searchers who understood that previous characterizations of the 
unhealthy Black family were in part influenced by biased assump- 
tions and conclusions of the previous researchers themselves. Not 
surprisingly then, these latest studies (Billingsley. 1 968; Hill, 1971; 
Ladner, 1971: Stack, 1974) have served as a reaction to previous 
Black family research by criticizing previous research efforts, and 
by attempting to explain family dynamics and composition in a 
way that highlights strengths of the family. For example, Billingsley 
(1968) cautions researchers against classifying the Black family as 
a single entity, rather than recognizing that, indeed, there is not 
one description that accurately characterizes the Black family of 
today. Similarly, Hill (1971) presented strengths or factors that 
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have helped Black families to sustain themselves under less than 
ideal circumstances. These include strong orientations to work, re- 
ligion, achievement, kinship bonds, and role nexibility by family 

members. , ^ . «• 

Recent studies on the Black family have contmued to substanti- 
ate the work by Billingsley, Hill, and Ladner by isolating those fac- 
tors that help modern-day Black family members in meeting their 
needs (McAdoo, 1981 -.Nobles, 1986). While these studies have been 
successful in characterizing the Black family as a vehicle that pre- 
sumably helps to foster academic achievement in Black youth, they 
have been limited in their ability to explain exactly how achieve- 
ment is supported and encouraged. The most important study to 
emerge in the literature that attempts to explain this phenomenon 
was conducted by Clark ( 1 983). Clark attempted to answer the ques- 
tion of "Why poor Black children succeed or fail" in his book on 
Familv Life and School Achievement. Essentially, he compares and 
contrasts five high-achieving students with five low-achieving stu- 
dents, and identifies parenting and child development strategics 
used by each family. He concludes that parents' dispositions and m- 
terpersonal relationships with the child are the main contributors to 
a child's success in school. Perhaps the most profound statement 
made in Clark's research effort is that communication and quality 
of interaction are more important than sociodemographic variables 
(i.e., family composition, income status) in predicting high achieve- 
ment in Black youngsters. It is our contention, however, that while 
quality of interaction between parent and child is an important 
component in school achievement, we cannot overlook a youngster's 
willingness and motivation to respond to supportive environmental 
cues. Indeed, motivation is a characteristic that emerges Irom 
within the child herself. 



Black S«If-Concept sis a Correlate 

Another variable that undoubtedly infiuences the achievement 
aspirations of Black youngsters is self-concept. Yet, exactly how self- 
concept impacts achievement aspirations yields a debatable answer. 
Psychologists and sociologists have argued that the concept of self is 
found to be in direct relation to how a person thinks others perceive 
him (Mead. 1934; Rogers, 1961). Thus, a person in our society valt- 
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dates his identity through the evaluations of significant others. If the 
notion of necessary external validation is accurate, it seems reason- 
able to assume that achievement aspirations of Black youngsters 
would be influenced by evaluations by significant others in the 
child's life. 

While such an assertion might be reasonable, researchers have 
had difficulty agreeing on where the child's source of validation is 
derived. Some research suggests that validation and approval is 
derived from the Black community (Banks 1972; Barnes, 1972: 
Norton, 1983). Unfortunately, the larger body of research suggests 
that approval is sought from the dominant culture (Kardiner & 
Ovessey, 1951), and because of the negative attitudes perpetuated 
by the larger White society, positive achievement by Blacks was not 
an expected outcome. 

In contrast to the low self-concept/low-achievement-oriented 
studies of the past, more contemporary research cites evidence 
that African-American children do have positive racial self-con- 
cepts (Powell & Fuller, 1970; Soares & Soares, 1969). In fact. 
Powell (1983) concludes that the concept of low self-esteem in 
Black children should be disregarded in light of several extensive 
literature reviews by Wylie (1978), Rosenberg (1979). and Wein- 
berg (1 977) that revealed (a) little or no differences in self-concept 
between Black and White children, and (b) higher self-esteem 
scores in Black children. 

The low self-concept conclusion of the past has also been ques- 
tioned by challenging the notion that Black children agree with and 
iniernalize the negative evaluations of them promoted by the larger 
society. On the contrary, several studies have indicated that African- 
American children do not believe or agree with negative stereotypes 
about themseb es or that they are inferior (Brigham. 1974; Camp- 
bell, 1976; Rosenberg, 1979). **What has been overlooked ... is the 
minimization of the role of the oppressor (in influencing self- 
images), and more specifically, the adaptive strengths of the Afro- 
American (child)'' (Gurin & Epps, 1975). Consequently, social 
scientists, teachers, and students themselves must come to grips 
with the fact that positive academic achievement among Black chil- 
dren is not only a possibility but a realistic expectation. 

While the debate over the disposition of the Black child's self- 
concept may be temporarily suspended, the notion that a child's 
sense of self influences his or her academic achievement appears to 
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be unanimous. If such is the case, how can the community contrib- 
ute to the development of a healthy self-image? Parents and imme- 
diate family must provide reinforcement for a child's self-image by 
instilling a sense of pride, and by acting as a filter for the negative 
images to which a child is exposed. Parents and schools must play a 
role in communicating both expectations and encouragement for 
achievement, and constant praise and reinforcement for a child's 
mastery of various developmental and educational tasks. Children 
must also be assisted in identifying and participating in positive 
peer relationships and group activities that reinforce a positive 
sense of self. Each of these influences, together with other commu- 
nity resources (churches, parks and recreation, business leaders) 
must collaborate to reinforce for the Afro-American child principles 
of self-afTirmation and self-determination. Other suggestions for en- 
hancing self-concept were provided by Powell (1983) in her study on 
the effects of school desegregation on the self-concepts of Black chil- 
dren. Her investigation concluded that in order for self-concept of 
children in various schools to develop in a normal pattern, several 
criteria seem to be necessary. Those factors included (a) maximum 
participation by parents and teachers; (b) mores and values of the 
home reinforced in the immediate community and school; (c) Black 
culture and life-styles reflected in the educational curriculum; and 
(d) academic achievement being encouraged regardless of social 
class. 

Value Orientation as a Correlate 

Thomas (1967) defines values as a normative, conceptual stan- 
dard of desired behavior that influences individuals in choosing 
among personally perceived alternatives of behavior Values are be- 
lieved to infiuence ways in which people think, feel, and hehave 
(ICluckjohn & Strodtbeck, 1 96 1 ). As such, values may also influence 
academic achievement of Black youngsters. Much of what Black 
youngsters come to value positively and negatively in the world is 
influenced by what significant others in their life value as well. Typi- 
cally, values of specific ethnic groups are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation in ways that allow cultural traditions to continue 
and self-actualizing behavior to flourish. Occasionally, however, 
perceptions that culture-specific values are less functional than val- 
ues of other cultures force many Black youngsters to abandon tradi- 
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tional African-American values in favor of Eurocentric ones. One 
consequence of this phenomenon is the adoption of many behaviors 
that are perceived as functional, but ultimately prove to be self- 
destructive to the individual and the community. Nobles (1980, 
1986) helps to clarify the relationships between personal values and 
academic achievement by suggesting that ideas are the substance of 
behavior. Essentially, Nobles implies that the development of a 
strong desire to achieve academically, and behavior directed toward 
that goal attainment, are facilitated by a conceptual grounding in 
the philosophies of African culture. 

The notion that education is a necessity for survival and advance- 
ment of one's people and oneself is a value that must be promoted 
by significant others in the child's life. Academic achievement in 
Black youngsters occurs when achievement is encouraged and sup- 
ported by the community at large. Families, schools, churches, com- 
munity organizations, and peer groups must come together in a 
collective voice and support efforts toward excellence. In absence of 
a unanimous consent for this idea, there must be enough support 
from particular significant others in the child's life, in order for that 
value to be internalized and practiced by the youngster. 

Kunjufu { 1 986) suggests that values are the foundation for mo- 
tivation, which in turn influences one's behavior. He further as- 
serts that values are developed and nurtured through exposure to 
information. If Kunjufu's assertion is at all correct (and we sus- 
pect it is), then some analysis of the types of information Black 
children are receiving (or not receiving) is in order, and may help 
to crystalize how incorporation of values influences achievement 
of Black youngsters. 

Exposure to television on a daily basis has been identified as one 
of the prime socializers of African-American youngsters. In subtle 
and some not-so-subtle ways. Black children's value systems arc 
being influenced and shaped by what they visually and auditorily 
absorb from that medium (Berry, 1982). This realization is com- 
pounded by the notion that Black children devote a disproportion- 
ately high amount of time to television viewing (as high as six hours 
per day), and like other children, are likely to believe that television 
accurately reflects life as it really is or should be (Greenberg & 
Dervin, 1970). 

Children are being exposed to images and role models that depict 
the Black community in very negative ways. Images of street-smart 
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children and adults who will do whatever it takes to "get over" (lie. 
cheat, steal, murder, sell narcotics) are very inappropriate. Images of 
Blacks being confined to low-status jobs and being prevented from 
exploring a wider variety of career options are also inappropriate, 
and may be especially damaging to a child's achievement aspira- 
tions. Scenarios that promote money, status, material possessions, 
and sexual exploits as measures of manhood and womanhood are 
extremely destructive. 

In many cases, the Black community has reacted strongly to these 
negative portrayals of Blacks on television by calling for a change of 
venue. Yet, the very community that demands that television im- 
ages change fails to realize that the validation for Black children 
adopting these negative stereotypes and portrayals is being provided 
in and by the community itself. 

If exposure to information is to remain as a prominent influence 
on values, and values in turn influence behavior, then manipulating 
the type, amount, and quality of information Black children recei ve 
will help them to develop a value system thai is more consistent with 
their African culture. Such values might include, for example, the 
principles of Nguzo Saha {Karenga. 1976). These include unwja 
(unity), ku'ikhagidia (self-determination), ujima (collective work 
and responsibility), nia (purpose), kuumha (creativity), and imam 
(faith). Presentation of, and teaching about. Africentric value sys- 
tems may be an important strategy in helping Black children to de- 
velop the will and intent to achieve. 

Teacher Expectations a.s a Correlate 

Teacher expectations is yet another correlate of academic 
achievement that spawned wide-scale interest among researchers. 
The bulk of the studies suggesting that teacher attitudes and expec- 
tations affect a child's school performance began to appear in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s when Rosenthal and .lacobson (1968) 
published their now-classic study. Pygmalion in the Classroom. 

At the heart of the Rosenthal and Jacobson experiment was a be- 
lief that teacher's expectations would significantly affect the learn- 
ing of a group of socially and racially mixed elementary school 
children whose teachers were told possessed special intellectual tal- 
ents. The teachers were also told that these "talented" children 
would show marked intellectual improvement by the end of the first 
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few months of the experiment. The results confirmed the experi- 
menters' prediction in that these intellectually talented students 
scored significantly higher than the control group on measures of 
the intelligence quotient (I.Q.). 

' In explaining their results, Rosenthal and Jacobson ( 1 968) specu- 
lated that teachers are especially attentive to students who are ex- 
pected to show intellectual promise. These students are often 
treated in a more encouraging manner, and teachers tend to show in- 
creased tolerance and patience with the child's learning process. 
The converse is true for students perceived to be less intellectually 
gifted. When students are not expected to make significant educa- 
tional gains, less attention and encouragement is given to them. 

The Rubovitz and Maehr (1973) investigation took a slightly 
different slant in that differential teacher expectations with re- 
spect to student's race and learning ability were of interest. A 
group of four, mixed-ability eighth-grade students (two Afro- 
American and two Anglos) were assigned to one of 66 women 
teachers (creating 66 teacher-student groupings), and two of the 
four students in each group (one Afro-American and one Anglo) 
were randomly given high I.Q. scores. The experimenters found 
differential teacher expectancy effects in predicted and unpre- 
dicted directions, and the student's race proved to be a very sali - 
ent factor. Afro-Americans, both '"gifted" and "nongifted," 
received less favorable treatment than ''gifted" and "nongifted" 
Anglos. In rank order, increased attention and encouragement 
were given to "gifted" Anglos, '*nongiftcd" Anglos, "nongifted" 
Afro-Americans, and "gifted" Afro-Americans. In essence, Afro- 
American "giftedness" was penalized with less attention and 
praise whereas Anglo ''giftedness" was rewarded. 



Reframing the Question 

In reviewing the issues ofachicN cnient. nonachievemcnl. pt)siti\e 
influences, and negative innuenees. two variables emerged as most 
salient in our literature review and subsequent discussion: ihe\ were 
outcome and cnvironnicni. As such, these variables were used lo 
construct a model by which factors contributing to and inhibiting 
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academic achievement could be appropriately identified, labeled, 
and classified. 

Figure 6. 1 is a model with the horizontal and vertical axes repre- 
sented by the environment and outcome variables respectively. The 
outcome axis has a positive (top) and a negative (bottom) pole, 
while the environment axis has a supportive (left) and unsupportive 
(right) pole. In essence, each axis is a continuum that represents the 
range of possibilities between each end point. The intersecting axes 
form four quadrants that help up to frame our discussion into four 
outcome/environment possibilities. They are (1) supportive 
environment/positive outcome; (2) supportive environment/ 
negative outcome; (3) unsupportive environment/positive outcome; 
and (4) unsupportive environment/negative outcome. 

Table 6.1 illustrates that the internal dimension is subdivided mto 
three components that represent the possible responses any individual 
can make in a given situation. For example, he or she can either thmk 
(cognitive), feel (affective), and/or do (behavioral) something in re- 
sponse to environmental stimuli. Each component, thus, has a positive 
and a negative set of options that he or she chooses. 

Table 6.2 illustrates the external dimension that has three compo- 
nents representing the evaluative nature of environmental stimuli 
(positive, negative, neutral). Environmental realities that Afyo- 
American youngsters must confront on a daily basis interact with 
components of the internal dimension of the model to create life cir- 
cumstances or outcomes, some of which are positive and some oi 
which are negative. 

The two-dimensional aspect of our moaol is also designed as a re- 
minder to researchers that outcomes (life circumstances) arc influ- 
enced and determined by both environmental conditions and 
individual decisions to respond to environmental stimuli. Personal 
choices to accept some options and restrict others are important (ac- 
tors to consider in anv discussion of outcome/environmetit possibil- 
ities. A further utility of the model lies in the categoi i/.ation ot those 
community resources that serve as primary socializing agents to 
Black youth (e.g.. home/family, school, church, immediate commu- 
nitv. society at large). We arc suggesting that in order to identify and 
isolate the'factors that contribute to and/or impede academic per- 
formance, researchers must learn more about (a) how a child tails to 
achieve academically despite a healthy, supportive environmem. 
and (b) how a child manages to achieve or even e.scel m spite ot an 
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Figure 6.1 Personal Choice — Life Circumstances Model 



Table 6,1. Internal Dimension 
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deroga- 
tion 

Self- 
hate 
hate 

Apathy 

Helpless- 
ness 



Social Criminal 
constructive activity 
pursuits 



Social 
clubs 



C;ang 

participation 



High Low 
educational educational 
achievement achievcn^enl 



C'hurch 
attendance 

Sports 



No church 
attendance 

Drug/ 

substance 

abuse 
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Table 6.2. External Dimension 



Commufiity Resources 



Positive 



Neutral 



Negative 



Education valued 
Strong communication 
Mother and father in 

home 
Constant emotional 

nurturance 

Strong leadership 
EfTeciive counseling 
Career development 
Cultural curriculum 
Interested/caring/ 
competent teachers 

Progressive church 
education valued 

Education valued 
Employment 
Positive peer group 
Positive role models 
Job training 
Recreation clubs 
Cultural awareness 
programs 

Opportunities for 

participation 
Positive Black media 

images 



Home/Family 



School 



Education not valued 
Lack of communication 
Little emotional 
nurturance 



No cultural curriculum 
Uninterested/ 

incompetent/negative 

teachers 
Inadequate resources 



Church 



Black Community 



Larger Society 



Negative role models 
Unemployment/ 

underemployment 
Gangs 
Crime/vice 
Negative peer groups 



Racism and 
discrimination 

Negative Black media 
images 



unhealthy, unsupportive environment. For example, how does the 
author of '"Brothers" (Monroe & Goldman, 1 988) manage to obtain 
a Harvard degree along the way to becoming a Newsweek reporter 
and author, despite growing up in a Southside Chicago ghetto? 
Perhaps researchers may also want to follow Clark's (1983) lead 
by examining ethnographically how differential outcomes can be 
achieved under environmentally similar circumstances. 

Reframing the question requires that we (researchers, parents, 
community) acknowledge each child's personal responsibility for his 
or her academic achievement and communicate these expectations to 
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him or her. Children who interact in their environments without feel- 
ing a personal sense of control are usually quick to develop feelings of 
helplessness and apathy about their lives and life conditions. Such 
feelings, if internalized, ultimately prove destructive to African- 
American children's achievement aspirations because they confront 
even the smallest of obstacles to their achievement believing that they 
are powerless to influence the outcome. The issue of helping a child to 
acknowledge and accept some of the responsibility for his academic 
achievement is not meant to project blame or deny the community's 
(parents, schools, peers, etc.) responsibility in supporting achieve- 
ment in African-American youngsters. Indeed, our intention is not to 
blame the victim. However, fostering academic achievement in Black 
youngsters begins with instilling in them the belief that personal ef- 
fort, determination, and perseverance can lead to mastery over the 
subject matter. In addition, a child's ability to cultivate and receive 
emotional nourishment, support, and encouragement from parents 
(and significant others), and the ability to "dream" (set goals) beyond 
one's current life circumstances, seem to be factors related to aca- 
demic achievement (Monroe & Goldman, 1988), 



Conclusions 

The intent of this chapter has been to address the Afro-American 
community's influence on the academic achievement of the Afro- 
American youngster, A nonexhaustive review of the h'tcratuie on se- 
lected factors within the Afro-American community that purport- 
edly influence the academic achievement of Afro-American youth 
has been presented and specific attention has been given to the in- 
ferences drawn from these types of investigations. 

There appears to be several implications for how the community 
(schools, parents) can interact with the child in positi\el> influenc- 
ing academic achievement. White (1984) suggests that learning is 
best when it is additive in nature. He implies thai learning is facili- 
tated when new concepts and techniques are built on a foundation 
of strengths that a child brings to the learning environment. 
Accordingly, recognizing how an African-American child normally 
processes information and adapting learning exercises to corre- 
spond to that style seems a logical first step. Also, teaching exercises 
that help a child to master and add the information processing skills 
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(analytical sequential, and object-oriented reasoning) necessary o 
effectively compete in school to their existing repetoire of skills 
should be encouraged. Furthermore, using interpersonal relation- 
ships rather than or in conjunction with advanced technology as a 
means of supporting and promoting academic ^J^^^^^^^l-^^^^^ 
be encouraged. Finally, exhibiting congruence between verbal and 
nonverbal messages given to Black children is an important step in 
assisting Black youth in internalizing positive expectations for 

Continued research in this area is necessary and future research- 
ers may fmd it useful to assume a person-environmem interaction 
perspective. This perspective acknowledges the interrelationship be- 
tween an individual and the environmem, and it assumes that sev- 
eral outcomes (e.g., life choices) are possible. By attempting to study 
tiose positive and negative factors that can influence academic 
achievement, it is possible to generate several questions, each serv- 
ing as a point of departure for future research. 

1 What internal factors contribute to an Afro-American child percciv- 
■ ing his environment as supportive, and in what ways does th,s percep- 
tion influence the pursuit of positive life options. 

2 What internal factors contribute to an Afro-Amencan child percciv- 
' inghis environment as supportive and in what ways is this perception 

altered so that less positive life options are pursued. 

3 What internal factors contribute to an Afro- American perceiving his 
environment as unsupportive and in what svays does this perception 
influence the pursuit of life options that are less positive. 

4 What internal factors contribute to an Afro-American child perceiv- 
' ing his or her environment as unsupportive and in what w^ys is this 

perception altered so that positive life options are pursued . 

5 How does the Afro-Amencan child allow cultural, societal, and famil- 
ial expectations and experiences to influence his or her decision- 
making process? . 

6. How does the Afro-Amencan child incorporate pnor expencnccs ,nto 
his or her present makeup? 

7. What allows the Afro-American child to perceive a situation as chal- 
lenging versus an impediment to a future goal? 

This manuscnpt began by asking a series of questions about what 
effect the Black community has on the achievement aspirations ot 
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Black youngsters. An analysis of the literature reveals that the com^ 
munity is impacting Black youth in both positive and negative ways. 
Our brief review has also provided us with some insights into what 
specific ways the community influences academic achievement in 
many youngsters. 
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The Black Family and Academic 
Achievement 

LOUIS E. JENKINS 



The majority of critiques and discussions of the Afro-American 
family have generally portrayed it as a social system that is disorga- 
nized, matriarchally dominated, single-family directed, and sub- 
nuclear arranged (Bianchi & Farley, 1979; Elkins, 1968; Moynihan, 
1965; Rainwater, 1970). This view of the Black family has served as 
the bedrock for examining issues of achievement, both academic 
and educational, motivation, self-concept, and self-esteem. A conse- 
quence of this viewpoint has been the deficit^deficiency model of 
the Black family as the explanatory paradigm (White, 1984). It has 
been precisely this posture taken by observers that has served to pro- 
liferate spurious information about Black families, to eclipse the rel- 
evant social factors essential for producing economic and political 
changes favorable to Black family life in America, and to encourage 
insensitive and ineffective institutional responses to the academic 
achievement of the family. 

Black family research has studied, for the most part, the family as 
if it were isolated from its environmental context. Any explication 
of the Black family, and its subsequent role and impact on academic 
achievement of its members, must acknowledge the fact that the 
family is embedded within a larger social system, that is, a system 
with reciprocal interactions and relationships that often do not en- 
hance its best interest. To ignore the embeddedness of the Black 
family within the larger social system and the complexity of the re- 
ciprocal relationships serves not only to confound research findings 
and create unwarranted perturbations but also to blame the victim 
for his condition* Halpern { 1 973) illuminates the latter thought well: 
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Basic to culture (American of life) are such concepts as universal ed- 
ucation, equal opportunities, the importance of achievmg. and the em- 
phasis on -getting ahead."- Implicit in all this is the assumption tha . 
afforded the blessings and opportunities provided by a democracy fail- 
ure to attain success must be regarded as indicative oi some inherent de- 
fect, some lack of intelligence or character, . . . Failure to achieve must b. 
the fault of the individual not the system, (p. 28) 

A debilitating aspect of Black family research has been its insis- 
tence on comparing Black families with White families. The under- 
piimings of such att approach assumes that there is equalUy ot 
opportunity and equivalency of life space between Blac'k and JVh e 
families. It also nagranlly implies that "White" is the standard^ 
"Still deeply ingrained is the assumption that the proper approach 
to the study of a minority people is to compare them to White 
(Korchin 1980, p. 263). This is the violence of research that inter- 
feres with arriving at more accurate and suitable explanations of the 
phenomena under study: this viewpoint is f^^^er underscored by 
Nobles(l979) and by what Triandis, Malpass. and Davidson (1973) 
(cired in Draguns, 1981). relative to empirical research, have called 
the "oseudoetic orientation": the assumption that the observer s 
own culturally bound experience is an adequate guide to what is hu- 
manly universal. This belief is applicable to all observers regardless 
of cultural/ethnic origin. Specifically, however, this belief has. rela- 
tive to research on Black families, led to a highlighting aiid preoccu- 
pation with the weaknesses of the family with little or no tocus on its 
strengths Hill (1972) and Nobles (1974) have contributed much to 
the understanding of Afro-American families' strengths. Their em- 
phasis has permitted a fruitful examination of the contextual ar- 
rangements of the family and the social organization within tht 
family that impacts the academic achievement of its members^ 

The Black family is like any other family in that it wants the best 
that life has to otYer educationally, financially, spintua ly. politically, 
and sociallv for its members. Simultaneously, it is unlike any other 
family due'to its unique status imposed by the deep structure (war! 
and woof of racism) of the American social system. From a histori- 
cal perspective. Black families have not been entirely free to manip- 
ulate the essemial components of life to the f^^^ 
their White counterparts. The ama/ing thing about the Black family 
has been its ability to design a family structure that has contributed 
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to the accomplishments and survival of its members in spite of the 
social system; that is, the family has demonstrated an unparalleled 
resiliency in the face of all the obstacles strewn in its pathway. 

For the interested reader, much has been written about the Black 
family that is both negative and positive, and that discusses the fam- 
ily in detail. Therefore, this chapter will not focus on the Black fam- 
ily per se, but will confine itself to the task of identifying those 
factors that impact the successful and unsuccessful academic 
achievement of Afro-Americans. 



Successful Acbievement 

Successful academic achievement appears to be greatly influ- 
enced by good parenting skills and positive parental involvement. A 
longitudinal study of 62 low-income Black mother-child pairs in- 
vestigated mother-child interaction and child intellectual develop- 
ment. The children were observed and tested every six months 
beginning at age 2 months and ending at age 36 months. Research 
results indicated that mother-child interactions, especially from 
birth to 24 months, were strong determinants of the child's intellec- 
tual abilities. The findings appeared to be consistent with a number 
of studies cited in the study (Blumenthal, 1985). Norman-Jackson 
(1982) studied the effects of family interactions on language devel- 
opment and primary reading achievement of Black children in fami- 
lies of low income. Results indicated that successful readers received 
more verbal stimulation and encouragement than unsuccessful 
readers who received significantly more parental discouragement. 

Reading activities and reading proficiency among Hispanic, 
Black, and White students were investigated by Ortiz ( 1 986). It was 
found that parents' educational level, reading activities, and behav- 
iors on the part of family and child had a direct effect on reading 
proficiency. A lack of these activities was found to be important in 
explaining lower achievement of Black and Hispanic children. A 
similar study was conducted by Shields and Dupree (1983) on the 
influence of parent practices upon reading achievement of good and 
poor readers. The findings indicated that parental responses were 
significantly related to successful reading achievement: lavish 
praise, teaching responsibility, and buying trade books. The study 
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also indicated that successful learning of school-related subjects re- 
quires a high level of parental involvement. 

Lee (1984) identified eight psychosocial family variables that 
contributed to the academic success of rural Black adolescents: (a) 
closely knit family structure, (b) high degree of parental control, (c) 
moderate to high degree of family openness, (d) high degree of edu- 
cational encouragement, (e) strong family values. (0 good relation- 
ships with sibling role models, (g) extended family members, and (h) 
sense of responsibility fostered by required chores. An extensive 
study by Clark (1983) of academic achievement of 10 low-income 
Black families with 10 high school seniors {5 high achievers and 5 
low achievers who were classified into one of four distinct family 
groups: two-parent families/one high-achieving senior; one-parent 
families/one high-achieving senior, two-parent families/one low- 
achieving senior, and one-parent families/one low-achieving senior) 
identified 17 comparisons of the quality of success-producing pat- 
terns in the homes of high achievers and low achievers. The patterns 
for the high achievers were as follows: (a) there was frequent school 
contact initialed by the parent(s). (b) the students had some stimu- 
lating and supportive teachers, (c) parents were psychologically and 
emotionally calm with students, (d) students were psychologically 
and emotionally calm with parents, (e) parents were expected to play 
a major role in the children's schooling, (f) parents expected their 
children to play a major role in schooling, (g) parents expected their 
children to get postsecondary training, (h) parents had explicit 
achievement-centered rules and norms, (i) students showed long- 
term acceptance of norms as legitimate, (j) parents established clear, 
specific role boundaries and status structures with parents as domi- 
nant authority, (k) siblings interacted as an organized subgroup, (1) 
connict between family members was infrequent, (m) parents fre- 
quently engaged in deliberate achievement training, (n) parents fre- 
quently engaged in implicit achievement-training activities, (o) 
parents exercised firm, consistent monitoring and role enforcement, 
(p) parents provided liberal nurturancc and support, and (q) parents 
deferred to child's knowledge in intellectual matters. These home 
patterns were the opposite for the low achievers. 

Matthews- Juarez (1982) studied 100 Black families for the pur- 
pose of determining the effects of family background on the educa- 
tional outcome of 97 Black teenagers. The research results showed 
that 77 of the 97 students graduated from high school with 20 drop- 
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ping out. The reasons given for successful completion of high school 
relative to the family were parents* interest, parents' awareness, 
family finances, and positive family image. Findings of the study 
also showed that 41 of the 77 students were from two^parent house- 
holds and 36 were from other than two-parent homes. Results of the 
study also indicated that the high aspirations and expectations of 
the parents appeared to highly influence graduation from high 
school, that is, achievement motivation of the family. 

The results of the studies reviewed strongly support the premise 
that successful academic achievement was a function of good par- 
enting skills, positive parent involvement in the student's educative 
process, and other associated psychosocial variables. 



Unsuccessful Achievement 

Economics, in all its variations, impacts greatly upon the Afro- 
American family system. While this factor may not impact every 
Black family to the same degree, its influence may be generalized in 
such a manner as to act as a **perceptual mediator'' of those involved 
directly in the achievement process. White (1984) points out that 
since there is little assurance of a payoff in the end. it does not make 
sense to Black children to expend the time or efTort to achieve. They 
witness on a daily basis Black high school and college graduates who 
are either underemployed or unemployed and rarely see those 
Blacks who have been successful achievers, due to minimal visibil- 
ity, in areas of employment that command decision making and 
have status in society. 

The U.S. Department of Labor (1988) indicates that among vari- 
ous ethnic groups Blacks have the highest rates in every major aspect 
of unemployment. The same document showed that of those individ- 
uals not in the labor force who desire work. 5 1 % could not find work 
and 45% think that jobs are not available. When a lack of payoff, lim- 
ited visibility of successful Blacks, and the realities of underemploy- 
ment and unemployment are combined, it is not difTicult to 
understand how^ these conditions alter one's perceptions to the extent 
of adversely influencing the pursuit of academic achievement. In 
spite of the positive achievement orientation the family may em- 
brace, the perceptions are so internalized as not to be overridden by 
alternative viewpoints that encourage academic achievement. 
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Much has been written about the single-parent household. The 
literature has tended to be pejorative in presentation, that is, single- 
parent families are judged to be inherently inferior and the cause for 
society's ills. Due to factors such as death of a spouse, divorce, sepa- 
ration, children born out of wedlock, and choice not to marry, the 
single-parent family is an ever-increasing phenomenon. Single- 
parent households are usually compared with the traditional nuclear 
family, which is seen as the standard of stability. Arrangements 
other than those of a nuclear family are seen as a sign of instability 
(Bianchi & Farley. 1979). Single-parent families appear to be shack- 
led with the burden of contributing to substandard scholastic 
achievement, poor self-concept, and delinquency (Sciara, 1975: 
Austin, 1978; Farmer, 1979). There seems to be a gap In the litera- 
ture in'identiiying the strengths of single-parent homes that are sta- 
ble Some studies have attempted to address the issue although their 
particular focus was not on academic achievement-, tor example. 
Carter ( 1 975), Wilkinson & O'Connor ( 1 977). and Fields (1981) ex- 
amined self-concept development of Black children. Results ot these 
studies indicated that female-headed households can function etlec- 
tively as familv units and do not necessarily produce problems oi 
poverty delinquency, and menial health. Another shortcoming m 
the single-parent literature has been the failure to examine the fac- 
tors for example, limited resources and support networks, that mi- 
pinge significantly on the single parent. These factors, rather than 
single parenthood itself, need to be the focus of attention. Smith and 
Smith ( 1 986) have examined many of the factors and issues of single 
parents in the Black community. The study identifies the concerns 
and the need for reasonable social support in order for these homes 
to be viable and resourceful. 

That many single-parent homes adversely innuence academic 
achievement cannot be denied. A literature review by Dawson 
(1981) of ""S documents showed that the one-parent family has an 
adverse effect on academic achievement of children as well as other 
emotional and behavioral areas. Brown (1 980) showed m his exten- 
sive study that children from single-parent homes demonstrated 
lower achievcmem and also evidenced a host of other related prob- 
lems compared with children from two-parent homes. A related area 
of the literature has been the effect of father ahsence from the home. 
Carter (1980) found that the absence of the father had less influence 
on academic achievement and had its greatest effect on intcrper- 
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sonal distancing. This finding seems consistent with reported stud- 
ies that place greater emphasis on the influence of the mother rather 
than the father on academic achievement (Dawson , 1981: Smith & 
Smith, 1986). 

Unsuccessful academic achievement has also been impacted by 
the behavior of the home and the school relative to expectations 
and support. Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) demonstrated dra- 
matically the effect of diminished teacher expectation and support 
on classroom learning. For the Black child in this situation, which 
is one of diminished teacher expectation and support, a similar 
situation may be encountered at home. Bridges (1986) found that 
low-level school performers received little encouragement from 
family members. A study by McAdoo ( 1 979) highlights the impor- 
tance of the home and school working together as a means of assist- 
ing Black children. 

Incompatibilities between the culture of the home and school are 
contributing factors to unsuccessful academic achievement. Behav- 
iors and styles of learning endorsed by the home are often not accept- 
able to the school. A study by Hale (1980) focused on the role of 
cultural variables: learning styles of Black students, emotional ex- 
pressions, orientation toward people rather than objects, interper- 
sonal relationships, and proficiency in nonverbal communications in 
contrast to the learning styles and behaviors expected by the school 
setting. Findings of the study indicated that these differences between 
student behaviors and school expectations generate misconceptions 
and misperceptions that in turn impede academic achievement and 
portray Black students as disruptive and academically inferior. 

A mixed group of 99 Black and 44 White high-risk college fresh- 
men were studied relative to cultural factors. An investigation found 
discontinuities between the culture of students and the culture of the 
university. It was recognized that the cultural deniand.s of the uni- 
versity could not be met appropriately b\- the high-risk freshmen be- 
cause they lacked the necessary behavioral repertoire that would 
facilitate adjustment and positive academic achievement. Results of 
the study demonstrated that in order for the students to meet the 
cultural demands of the university, the necessary behavioral reper- 
toire could be acquired through behavioral rehearsal, and thai ac- 
quisition of the extended behavioral repertoire conlrihuted to a 
higher level of academic success. Without such a repertoire, lhe\ 
would continue to be unsuccessful (Jenkins & Ciuihric, 1976). 
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Incompatibilities relative to cognitive styles of Blacks and that re- 
quired by the school have been studied and found to negatively af- 
fect academic achievement. Results of these studies have shown that 
students who have not developed the analytic cognitive style re- 
quired by the school are poor achievers early in school and will do 
poorer as they progress to higher grade levels (Cohen, 1969; Ward, 



Poor physical and mental health exacts a deleterious toll on Af- 
ro-Americans. In almost every major health category. Blacks have 
the highest rates of ill heaUh and continue to be at highest risk 
(Hamburg, Elliot, & Parton, 1982). The effects of poor health are 
represented in different ways within families. Vaughn and Leffs 
(1976a; 1 976b) study on types of expressed emotion found thai the 
manner in which families handle illness has a profound effect on 
the family. A study by Gray (1985) indicated that support systems 
within families may be sources of stress that in turn aggravate in- 
teractions between the person who is ill and family members. 
Turkat and Buz/ell (1983) indicated that family burnout due to 
dealing with major health problems within the family can have 
very negative consequences. The literature related to Black health 
punctuates the seriousness of physical and mental health prob- 
lems. It seems reasonable to assume that poor health will seriously 
affect every aspect of a family and individual; therefore, academic 
achievement, either directly or indirectly by the trickle-down ef- 
fect, may also be negativcK compromised. 

Methodological and Conceptual Limitations of the Research 

The research studies investigating the intluenee of the Afro- 
American family on successful and unsuccossful academic achieve- 
ment have examined such factors us v»ne-parent \ersus two-parent 
households, parent involvement, economics, home and school ex- 
pectations, and a number of related psyehosocial factors. These 
studies have provided useful informaiicm and a forum tor generat- 
ing additional research questions. However, a weakness in the ap- 
proach to the studies has been the treatment of the various factors in 
an isolated manner, that is, as if they existed separateU and apart 
from each other. Families are embedded in a complex of reciprocal 
relation.ships. They do not function in a \ aeuum. 'VherefiMc. the \ ar- 
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iables under scrutiny must be probed within this contextual arrange- 
ment. To ignore the interrelationships of the reciprocal interactions 
contributes to conflicting and inconclusive results. 

Another limitation of the research appears to be in the choice of 
families to be studied. The majority of the studies selected low- 
income or poor families. Conceptually, this choice infers that the 
model of the Black family is low-income or poor. It also suggests an 
implicit attachment to the deficit-deficiency hypothesis. Afro- 
American families, like other families, cut across all levels of socio- 
economic status, and to "freeze" the family at one level conceptually 
is limiting. In addition, this approach eclipses the fact that even at the 
same SES level, families are qualitatively different in the manner in 
which they function and impact academic achievement. This writer 
acknowledges the methodological and conceptual difficulties inher- 
ent in conducting this kind of research: and while there are no simple 
and sovereign answers to this complex task, a way to minimize the 
limitations will be to recogni/e the contextual arrangements of the 
variables under study and apply a combined objectivc-phcnomc- 
nological method of analysis and explication. Additionally, this ap- 
proach will serve to mediate the observer's own culturally bound 
experience as a guide to what is humanly universal relative to the 
Black family and its impact on academic achievement. 



The Quest For Successful Academic Achievement 

In spite of conflicting and inconclusive research findings, identi- 
fiable variables have been uncovered that merit further study and 
understanding relative to their influenee on successful academic 
achievement. Of all the studios reviewed, the extensive research b\ 
Clark (1983) provides the focus for ongoing research endeavors. 
Clark (1983) concludes that "the form and substance of the famiK 
psycho-social patterns are the most significant eoniponenis for un- 
derstanding the educational effects of high achievers' families and 
low achievers' families, not their race or social class background per 
se" (p. 199). He says that "family processes and culture, not struc- 
tural and demographic variables, determine aehievcnicnt orienta- 
tion in children" {p 203). The emphasis placed on the quality of 
familN life seems to be the ke\ that will open the door to greater un- 
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derstanding of the issues involved. In the foreword of the study, it is 
pointed out that '^differences in the quality of life are not explained 
by such family composition variables as marital status of parents, 
income, or amount of parents' formal education'' (Clark, 1983, p. 
ix). This finding appears to support the writer's contention that 
when variables are examined in isolation, they seem to qualify as 
causes. However, when considered within a complex of reciprocal 
relationships, a more reasonable explanation emerges. In this case, 
the quality of family life is the significant variable. Assuming this to 
be true, the question arises as to what mechanisms will contribute to 
the enhancement of quality family life and patterns of conducive in- 
teractions and influence successful academic achievements? Five 
mechanisms are suggested: research, social policy, home-school re- 
lationships, family, and an existential perspective. 

Research on Afro-American families and academic achievement 
needs to redirect its agenda to the significant psychosocial patterns 
of family life that facilitate and maintain successful achievement. 
The research enterprise would do well to relinquish its preoccupa- 
tion with the weaknesses of Black families and focus on the varia- 
bles that make successful families function maximally. Moving the 
research agenda in this direction will develop a useful data base for 
educational planning and reform, and inform the process for the de- 
velopment of meaningful and viable social policy that impacts Black 
families. To continue research endeavors in the present direction 
only serves to compound existing misconceptions and contribute to 
the birth of new ones. 

Given that social policy is often influenced b\ research findings, 
an accurate data base is needed in order to inform social policy 
process. Black Americans have experienced the outcomes of social 
policy ill informed: for example, see Moynihan ( 1465). Social policy 
endeavors should be directed toward using the strengths of Afro- 
Amrrican families to ensure that the political and social institutions 
are responsive in a manner that is redemptive in terms of empower- 
ing Black families to greater viability and self-determination. It ap- 
pears that tnis response could be accomplished by policies that 
would remove the obstacles and interferences that are strewn in the 
pathway of Black families, for example, debilitating social and racial 
practices. Although Black families have flourished in spile of the 
system, good social policy would alkm the energies that arc si- 
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phoned off to deal with social issues to be redirected positively for 
home use. 

Another mechanism for enhancing and facilitating quality family 
life is the home-school relationship. Based on the writer's year iof 
experience in public school education, it seems that the relationship 
between home and school was primarily adversarial in content and 
quality. In order to ensure successful academic achievemont, the two 
bodies must work in concert. A greater portion of the responsibility 
must be placed on the school for interpreting to Black families the 
nature of the education process and their expected role in it. By the 
same token, the Black family must recognize that the student's first 
school is the home, that it must be responsible for the learning tb-it 
takes place, interpret for the school what has taken place in terms of 
the student's growth and development, and work cooperatively with 
the school to build upon prior learning. Each institution needs to 
know what the expectations are and the role each plays in meeting 
them. Both must work for a balance between them that will ensure 
successful school achievement. 

Since the quality of life within the home has been identified as 
the significant intluence on academic achievement, it is impera- 
tive that ways be developed in communities that would enable par- 
ents from homes that are successful to assist families that have not 
reached that same level of successful functioning. In the same man- 
ner in which communities have developed the supraordinalc goal 
of "community watch" for their protection, the same families 
could develop the supraordinate goal of "parent effectiveness." 
Often families want to do what is best, but many lack the knowl- 
edge or skills to make life work effectively. This approach is not 
new. It is simply reawakening the spirit that many Blacks grew up 
under, that is. every adult on the street was one's guardian/parent. 
This approach assisted in instilling confidence and ccmipetence to- 
ward coping with life effectively. Hveryone on the block was his 
brothers' keeper, thus helping to improve the quality of t'amil> life 
and its subsequent outcomes. 

The vieissitudes ol'life are often harsh, unjust, and difficult to 
cope with effectively. Nonetheless, that is the reality of life and it 
must be dealt with in a way that maximizes individual and group po- 
tential. The mechanism of facilitation is the "existential impera- 
ti\c." The writer defines this as the recognition that people cannot 
'Uways control situations, but the\ can control or choose hou thc\ 
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want to respond to them, that is. a person must accept the responsi- 
bility for the quality of his or her life. It is a responsibility that many 
may deny; however, it still cannot be avoided. For Blacks in Ameri- 
can society, the added burden of racism, discrimination, and op- 
pression influence this imperative. Of critical importance are the 
attributions that persons connect to their situations that have immo- 
bilizing effects in terms of productive actions. This is a function of 
repeated experience of the noncontingency of their responses and 
the uncontrollability of events due to the person's attributions to ex- 
plain causes that foster a kind of learned helplessness (Thomas, 
1986). Therefore, it is vitally important for the individual to main- 
tain that sense of choice relative to choosing how to respond. That 
form of control may be all that the person possesses at a given point 
in time. 

It is important for Afro-Americans to realize that they will never 
reach a higher standard than they themselves set. It must be in- 
grained in the psyche that fate has not woven its meshes about any 
human being so completely that the person need remain helpless 
and in uncertainty. It needs to be understood that opposing circum^- 
stances should create a firm determination to overcome them, and 
to let nothing hinder that process. Joseph White ( 1 984) echoes simi- 
lar thoughts in his description of psychologically heahhy Afro- 
Americans: They accept as a given that unavoidable pain, struggle, 
disappointment, and tragedy are necessary for personal growth; this 
is simply how things are. They are resourceful, inventive, imagina- 
tive, and enterprising in their approach to life. They arc not immo- 
bilized or devastated by the realities of oppression in American life. 
They have learned through the course of a lifetime that if they are 
going to have an equal range of options they have to depend on their 
own resources to create them. They are not afraid of being destroyed 
by racism and are proud to be Black. They have establinhed a work- 
able balance between the Afro-American and Euro-American value 
systems in their internal space. It is important that the existential 
imperative be communicated boldly in all Black families, communi- 
ties, and classrooms. 

A consequence of this imperative for the achievement of aca- 
demic success is that Black families and Black students fully under- 
stand that learning is not an option — it is a mandate. They must 
come to understand that even though underemployment and unem- 
ployment rates are highest for Blacks, that Blacks are underreprc- 
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sented in higher educational attainment, and that obstacles in soci- 
ety are plentiful, without successful academic achievement the op- 
tions of life are near zero. With an education, one's optioas are 
increased. 

Howard and Hammond ( 1 985) point out that one of the reasons 
Blacks do not perform well academically is because they have inter- 
nalized the larger society's projections of Black genetic intellectual 
inferiority. As a result, they avoid intellectual competition, and lean 
more toward competition in athletics and entertainment, and forget 
the opportunity for intellectual development. Howard and Ham- 
mond (1985) conclude that Blacks must hold themselves accounta- 
ble and recognize their own responsibility. Clearly, both of the 
assumptions from these researchers arc open to further questions 
and debate. 

Black researchei A, behavioral and social scientist, must be careful 
of the emphasis they place on the psychosocial realities. It some- 
times appears that the emphasis **on how terrible it is" serves to ex- 
plain away or psychologize away personal responsibility. That is not 
to say that the realities of life are to be denied; it is to say that their 
existence cannot be used as excuses for not doing what one knows 
needs to be done. Black history has countless accounts of individu- 
als who faced incredible situations and made it. While the victim 
must not be blamed, personal responsibility for academic achieve- 
ment and attainment primarily rests with the family and individual 
student It is a responsibility that cannot be avoided. This message 
must be heralded in all quarters of Black life. The family, in its many 
forms, is the focal point. 
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Academic Success and the School 
Dropout: A Minority Perspective 

ROMERIA TIDWELL 



For decades members of minority groups have viewed education as 
a vehicle to gain entry into the mainstream of American life. For- 
mal schooling and education have long been considered the ways 
through which all could partake of the American dream. Even 
when other opportunities are unavailable because of class, racial, 
or economic barriers, formal schooling has continued to be one av- 
enue to success that many minority group members perceive as ac- 
cessible to all. 

Afro-Americans provide an excellent example of a minority 
group's conviction that formal education provides the means to 
achieve social status and financial security. The history of the 
United States is darkened by the blatant injustices suffered by Af- 
ro-Americans. Nevertheless, Afro-Americans have held on to the 
belief that education is a way out even when they have had to en- 
dure the most dire of circumstances. Despite the conditions under 
which many that been forced to live, Afro-Americans remain com- 
mitted to the belief that education is a means of advancement for 
their children (Billingsley, 1974: Oyemade, 1985) and that school 
is a place for learning that prepares children for life (Mookini & 
Tidwell, 1989). 

Although Afro-Americans perceive the educational process as a 
means to achieve economic and social success, increased attention 
has focused on the Afro-American drop-out problem. Many Afro- 
American youngsters leave school early without a high school 
diploma. The incidence of dropping out among minorities, includ- 
ing Afro-Americans, remains an increasing problem in the public 
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schools (Census Bureau, 1987; Department of Defense, 1982; 
'Rumberger, 1983). For example, recent data from a 1984-1985 Cal- 
ifornia study reported that nearly half of all Black high school stu- 
dents in the Los Angeles Unified School District will drop out 
before graduation (Black Dropout, 1987), 

If Afro-Americans still believe education is one of the surest ways 
to make it in American society, why are the drop-out rates for this 
group's youth increasing? What happens to these students when 
they leave school prematurely? What factors impact on the drop-out 
rate of Afro- Americans? What are the effects of dropping out on the 
individual, the group, and society? Finally, what can be done to pre- 
vent dropHDUt activity among Afro-American youngsters? A discus- 
sion of these and other questions is presented from a minority 
researcher's point of view. 



Prevalence of the Drop-Out Problem 

One way to better understand the drop-out phenomenon among 
Afro-American youth is to recognize the prevalence of dropping out 
among Afro-Americans and to compare that group's drop-out rate 
with those of other ethnic and racial groups. Statistics on school 
drop-out rates shed some light on the general drop-out problem and 
the specific drop-out problem for Afro-Americans. 

The annual dropK)ut rate for the nation*s high school students 
significantly declined from the 1 970s into the 1 980s, During the late 
1970s, U% of the high school population dropped out before ob- 
taining theii high school diplomas. Ten percent of White high school 
students dropped out, but the minority rates were substantially 
higher: 15% for Blacks and 23% for Hispanics, When the drop-out 
population is broken down by race and sex. White males and fe- 
males have the lowest drop-out percentage nationwide, 10% and 9% 
respectively; Black males and females have the next lowest, 1 7% and 
14% respectively; and Hispanic males and females have the highest 
rates, 22% and 24% respectively (Rumberger, 1983), 

For the 1982 academic year, about 535,000 students prematurely 
left grades 10, i 1, or 12, amounting to only 5.2 percent of the total 
high school population. The drop-out rate for Afro-American stu- 
dents also showed a decline, failing from 1 2% in 1 973 to 7% in 1 982, 
but remaining slightly higher than the percentage for the total high 
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school group (Census Bureau, 1987). More recent data from the^ 
General Accounting Office (GAO) indicate that in 1985 4.3 million 
young people between the ages of 1 6 and 24 dropped out of school — 
13% of the age group. Of these, 3.5 million were White, 700,000 
were Afro-Americans, and 1 00,000 were from other racial groups. In 
addition^ male drop-outs outnumbered female dropouts: Approxi- 
mately 1 6% of males between the ages of 1 8 and 1 9 were dropouts, 
while only 12% of females in the same age group had dropped out 
(Hahn, 1987). 



Th€ Consequences of Dropping Out 

Most available research supports the widely held view that leav- 
ing school without a diploma in hand has several negative eco- 
nomic, social, and personal consequences, in addition to atTecting 
the social integration of the dropout. 

Economic CoaseriOeaces 

It is important to study the economic consequences of dropping 
out because they affect the individual dropout as well as the society 
in which that person lives. The costs of dropping out include diffi- 
culty in finding employment, being relegated to a low-paying job, 
and having less opportunity for economic advancement than high 
school graduates. Dropouts have lower life-time earnings, and are 
more likely to be the recipients of welfare payments than are high 
school graduates (Beck & Muia, 1980; Catterall, 1986). Statistics 
from California indicate, for example, that of those who drop out 
of Los Angeles schools, 72% of this group will end up receiving 
public monetary assistance (California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1981), 

Timberlake (1982) believes dropouts cannot cope with the in- 
creasing competition for education and jobs, and consequently arc 
alienated from mainstream America. Because of their limited edu- 
cation and training, dropouts, especially minority group members 
and women, experience higher unemployment rates and lower earn- 
ings than do other workers. Dropping out, therefore, has deleterious 
economic consequences for Afro-American students and other mi- 
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nority group members, since it contributes to the unemployitienl 
rate and an income that is already low. 

SocUU Consequences 

Dropping out also exerts an impact on society that is closely re- 
lated to the economic consequences already mentioned. For exam- 
ple, because many school dropouts are also unemployed, they must 
cope with idleness — how best to spend the many hours that were 
once taken up with school-related activities. Few inexpensive oppor- 
tunities for recreation are available to adolescents in the United 
States compared with other countries; therefore, school dropouts in 
the States are more likely to engage in antisocial behavior than are 
their counterparts in other countries (Biddle, Bank. Anderson, 
Keats. & Keats, 1981). 

Dropouts become a social burden since they often require public 
assistance or engage in criminal behavior to alleviate their financial 
woes. An increase in criminal behavior among dropouts has conse- 
quences for their families of origin as well as for their own ch ildren. 
For example, a drop-out father involved in criminal behavior puts 
his family at risk of even greater poverty if he is caught and sent to 
jail. Single, drop-out mothers engaged in criminal behavior risk los- 
ing their children to institutions and foster homes. In addi tion to so- 
cioeconomic status, Steinberg, BHnde, and Chan ( 1984) report that 
several family variables have been implicated in premature school 
leaving. Dropouts are more likely to come from families with many 
children, single^parent homes, homes with few possessions, and 
homes with limited reading material. 

Rales of delinquency are far higher among dropouts than among 
those who remain in school (Bachman, Green. & Wirtancn, 1972). 
Kaplan and Luck ( 1 977) found that one fourth of all the dropouts in 
their study had been suspended from school at least once, and that 
an additional one fifth had been determined by their teachers to be 
'^classroom problem students/' 

Children from homes where only a single parent is present are 
least likely to remain in the formal school setting until graduation, 
possibly because of Fmancial difficulties rather than because of the 
structure of the home environment per sc (Shaw, 1^82), Family size, 
housing conditions, and geographic location (Hill. 1979; Mare, 
1980), as well as early marriage and pregnancy, are strongly linked 
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with early school leaving (Marini. 1978; Howell & Frese, 1982: 
Rumberger. 1983; Waite & Moore, 1978). 

Students from low socioeconomic status (SES) backgrounds are 
more likely to leave school prematurely than are students from high 
SES backgrounds (Rumberger, 1983). The more highly educated the 
parents, the more likely they are to serve as positive role models. 
Such parents positively influence their children's aspiration for ad- 
vanced schooling; they spend more "quality time" with their chil- 
dren; they actively increase the academic abilities and opportunities 
of their children. Because higher SES families usually live in more 
affluent communities with better-financed schools, the children 
from these families are likely to have supportive, rewarding educa- 
tional experiences. Further, children from poorer families may find 
it necessary to seek employment to supplement their family's in- 
come, as many Hispanic dropouts have indicated (Boras. Crowley. 
Rumberger, Santos, & S' ipiro 1 980). 

There is also a concern that dropouts literally create more drop- 
outs. Rumberger (1983) found that family background strongly in- 
fluences the propensity to drop out of school and accounts for 
virtually all the racial difTerenccs in drop-out rales. Aspects of the 
family background factor include the education level of both par- 
ents, income, family size, and living conditions. As we can see. then, 
the factors connected with dropping out arc closely interrelated — so 
closely, that it is difficult to draw generalizations about their causal 
relation to one another, 

PersofuU Consequences 

Two opposing views are retlecicd in the literature on the r.-lation- 
ship between dropping out and personality structure, Some believe 
that the problem belongs to the individual "dropout." an individual 
with low motivation, low self-esteem, and low intelligence. Others 
advocate the position that dropping out is a natural reaction to one's 
environment, low teacher expectations, discrimination, racial or 
ethnic group prejudice, and so on. Regardless of which position is 
correct, drop-out behavior does correlate with certain personal 
traits. For example, Steinberg. Blinde, and Chan ( 1 984) found that, 
as a group, dropouts are more impulsive, less mature, and less socia- 
ble than their non-dropout counterparts. 

Dropouts face additional problems because they arc often judged 
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negatively by others as well as by themselves. Several studies have 
demonstrated that dropping out of high school is related to low self- 
esteem and depression. Students who leave school early are more 
likely to experience racial discrimination, to receive disapproval 
from parents, friends, and society, and to devalue themselves be- 
cause of their decision to leave school (Steinberg, Blinde, & Chan, 
1 984). Timberlake ( 1 982) found that a significant number of drop- 
outs participate in organized activities outside of school, suggesting 
they are searching for a positive experience to compensate for their 
limited success in school. 



Sociai Integration and Early Adulthood 

Although many of the factors related to school drop-out activity 
are interrelated and in one way or another interact and depend on 
each o*her, the social integration of a young student, especially the 
Afro-American youth, deserves some attention. The variable most 
often studied in this category is the self-esteem of the youngster es- 
pecially as it is reflected in academic achievement and school- 
related matters. Researchers believe that the potential dropout's 
self-esteem suffers because of his or her poor social integration. Po- 
tential dropouts, it is claimed, typically have not made friends easily 
and if they do have friends they arc more susceptible to losing them, 
because of being held back or because of being ostracized by teach- 
ers and other students. Looking retrospectively, those who eventu- 
ally drop out score lower on measures of self-esteem than do those 
who eventually graduate (Steinberg. Blinde, & Chan, 1984). 

It has been said that a child not only values his or her identity but 
will engage in activities designed to protect or enhance it. Children 
will often decide to leave a disagreeable situation in school where 
they are devalued and join friends who validate their wt^rth. The po- 
tential for accepting dropping out as a solution to school-related 
problems is maximized when the individual has numerous ':ontacts 
with persons who have dropped out, such as friends, parents, and 
siblings. Thus the syndrome continues. 

Probably the most widely researched element in the rclatiimship 
of dropping out to the transitions of early adulthood is pregnancy. 
Simply put, pregnant adolescents are more likely to drop out of 
school than their nonpregnant peers (Steinberg, Blinde, CMian. 
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1984), Even in this age of relative sexual freedom, adolescents who 
get pregnant and have babies are virtually forced out of school, if not 
by the ostracization of teachers and peers, then by the demands of 
taking care of a baby. Also, early pregnancy is highly correlated with 
low socioeconomic status and minority group status. (Once again, it 
is difficult to isolate the causal factors in dropping out of school.) 

Employment during high school may lead to a decline in school 
involvement and performance in students who work more than 1 5 
hours per week. Specifically, Steinberg and Pickney (1982) have 
shown that when a student works in excess of 1 5 hours a week, his or 
her school attendance drops, the amount of time the student spends 
on homework declines, participation in extracurricular activities di- 
minishes, and reported enjoyment of school declines. Not surpris- 
ingly, a decline in school involvement is usually followed by a 
decline in school performance. The truth of these findings is only 
too obvious in the Afro-American communiiy. Too often, for exam- 
ple, employment draws poor youngsters away from school, espe- 
cially if the work involves a substantial number of hours per week. 
An Afro-American male high school student who wants to own a car 
may decide that he must work in order to maintain the vehicle; 
therefore, he prefers working to attending school because the imme- 
diate rewards are greater. 

Academic Performance and Dropping Out 

It appears that the attitudes students have toward school and the 
degree of students* social integration in the school environment are 
related to early school departure, in a recent study conducted by the 
Center of Human Resource Research at Ohio State University 
( 1980), large numbers of American male youth of all ethnic groups ' 
reported leaving school because they **dislikcd" it. Dropouts ncarU 
always experience alienation (restlessness, hopelessness, and 
estrangement) from their schools, homes, neighborhoods, and fn^\^^ 
society in general. Such perceptions are grounded in the \ouths' be- 
lief that they have suffered great injustices because of their race, lan- 
guage, culture, or religion. Potential dropouts typically have inferior 
social and communication skills, and such students seldom, if ever, 
participate in extracurricular activities (C\M-vanies. 1965). 

Poor school achievement is predictive of earU school leaving 
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(Bachman et al. 1971; Howell & Fresc, 1982). Most important are 
patterns of achievement; students who are required to repeat grades 
or classes are especially at risk to drop out before completing high 
school. Half of the school dropouts in a Maryland study had been 
held back or had repeated classes at least once (Kaplan & Luck, 
1977). Dropouts have been held back four times more often than 
those students who eventually graduate (Curle>\ 1971). Repeating 
grades even as far back as the primary level is also predictive or 
dropping out (Howell & Frese, 1982; Stroup & Robins, 1972), The 
social isolation that being held back involves has already been men- 
tioned. In itself, it is also discouraging. 

Ability has been widely investigated as a factor in dropping out of 
school. It is possible that high school dropouts have lower average 
intelligence quotients (IQ's) than those who stay in school (ScwelK 
Palmo. & Manni, 1981; HilK 1979), Although IQ has intuitive ap- 
peal as an explanation of early school leaving, IQ differences fail to 
account for the many school dropouts who are intellectually capable 
and who were performing at an average or above-average le\el aca- 
demically before they left high school (Sewell et al.. 1981). 

The IQ question, it hardly needs sa\ ing, is especially relevant to a 
discussion of the educational experience of Afro-American stu- 
dents. Just as schools are structured to dovetail well with the home 
life of White, middle-class society, the standardized tests thai meas- 
ure school achievement and determine class placement embod\ the 
value system and experiences of the largel\ White, middle-class peo- 
ple who design them. Hence, it is not unusual for such tests to under- 
estimate the abilities and experiences of Afro-American youngsters 
if only because they do not measure. n\ and large. man> of the 
things Black youngsters routineh leuin (Tiduell. I9S!). 



Culture and Social Class 

Many researchers believe that dropping out is a response to a cer- 
tain status deprivation that some minoril\ students ov lower-class 
majority group youngsters experience in ct)mpelition with middle- 
class students. Middle-class values emphasize order and discipline. 
In contrast, lovner-class values emphasize avoidance of tremble w ith 
authorities, development of physical prowess, antl independence 
from external control. Although their socialization prepares middle- 
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class youth to compete successfully in schooK lower-class children 
are not socialized to conform to the social requirements of schooK 
which are, of course, aligned with middle-class values. The lower- 
class child, not prepared from an early age to be studious, obedient, 
and docile, comes into conflict with the middle-class teacher. *Toor 
social adjustment'' impairs his or her chances for academic success. 

Culture and social class interact in complex ways to produce the 
drop-out problem among Afro-Americans. To say this is to suggest 
that certain elements of the relationship between culture and class arc 
unique to Afro-Americans. When those elements operate within 
other racial/ethnic groups, they operate in systematically different 
ways. 

It is most important to recognize that, as a group, Afro-Ameri- 
cans have had to struggle continuously to maintain their cultural 
identity as a people. That is what the Black Consciousness and Black 
Power movements are all about. Even when other immigrant groups 
have lost connection with their families in the Old Country, they 
maintain much of their cultural identity. Afro-Americans, on the 
other hand, because of slavery, lost their cultural identity nearly to- 
tally. Consequently, they have had to invent and reinvent, discover 
and rediscover their identity. 

Given their tenuous sociohistorical identity, social status as- 
sumes a large role in Afro-Americans' sense of themselves. Social 
class, therefore, predominates in determining Afro-Americans' 
ability to "make it" in the educational environment. In some places 
and on spjne terms. Blacks' long-held values about education do af- 
fect their educational experience, but the effect of those values is 
strongly mediated by social class — more strongly than for most 
other ethnic group.v 

Cultural Factors 

The cultural inHuences on a young student can ha\e a signil'icant 
impact on his or her decision to drop out. These cultural factors are 
usually manifest in maladaptive attitudes toward education and to- 
ward the educational system in general. Many Latin cultures. fore\- 
ample. place a large emphasis on the obligation of women to sta\ at 
home and take care of children. Thus, the importance iif schooling 
for females is sometimes minimized by cultural viilues. Members of 
some ethnic groups who ha\e recently come to the l-nited States 
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consider education a luxury that neither they nor their children can 
afford. In many Third World countries only the rich are educated 
and the rest of the population's cr^ncern is with survival. Therefore, 
parents who have been raised in such an environment, while they 
value education, often do not do the things necessary to keep their 
children in school at the expense of earning money the entire family 
desperately needs. 

Cultural factors are heavily intertwined with other factors such as 
the language spoken in the student's home, parental attitudes to- 
ward education, and the family's socioeconomic status. Studies that 
control for all of these factors in order to isolate purely cultural in- 
fluences do not exist. For one thing, a ''cultural intluence'' remains 
very much in the eye of the beholder. 

Sometimes, it is arguable that attitudes toward education re- 
flect deeply held cultural values (among Jewish Americans and 
many, if not most. Chinese, for example). In those instances, in 
line with what ^'ns said above, culture predominates over social 
class in determ..iing the structure of attitudes about education 
and in determining the value of education. For other groups, edu- 
cational achievement may more strongly reflect social status: One 
suspects that many of the Vietnamese immigrants who do so well 
in schooK despite their apparently low socioeconomic status, ac- 
tually come from high-status families driven into temporarx po\- 
crty. In such instances, their "true" social class predominates o\er 
their present social status in structuring the educational experi- 
ences of their children. 

If correct, this relationship between culture and class. bei\\een 
values and social status, is the answer to the question with which we 
began: If Afro-Americans value education so highly, w h\ do so man\ 
dropout of school? The intergenerational povert\ of so man\ Afro- 
Americans buries, among other things, parents' ahilit\ to act upon 
their culturally ingrained beliels about education and it prevents 
children from internalizing those beliefs in \\a>s that translate into 
action. The regard for learning is there, but the mechanisms for fa- 
cilitating its actual attainment arc insufficientU ingrained to with- 
stand the other imperatives of poverty. l\n middle-class MVo- 
Amcricans. on the other hand, a number of factors come into phi> 
that permit social class to provide the matrix in which Blacks' his- 
torical high regard for education is giv en some scope for action. 1 he 
picture is not a simple one. Both social class and soeioliistorieal fac- 
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tors play a pari in the educ ational or material well-being of virtually 
any individual. For A fro- Americans the weight of socioeconomic 
factors is relatively great. 

The relationship between culture and class, moreover, operates in 
a number of ways to produce unsatisfactory educational experiences 
for Blacks and unsatisfactory educational outcomes. First, class dif- 
ferences between poor Blacks and middle-class children of any race 
emphasize the nonalignment of some Blacks with the value struc- 
ture of the school. Second, class differences encourage the identifi- 
cation of lower<lass children with groups completely outside the 
school. Third, factors that tend to discourage an interest in educa- 
tion among poor Black children are particularly deleterious to their 
educational futures, because neither the schools nor the society 
from which such children come provide many avenues lor correct- 
ing negative attitudes toward school. 

An increasing feeling of alienation from school among poor Afro- 
American children manifests in their eventual turning away from an 
interest in the educational experience. Many Whiles arc already, for 
cultural as well as socioeconomic reasons, aligned with the values 
entrenched in the public schools. Alienating experiences initiate 
and, ultimately, reinforce poor Black children's nonalignment with 
the value structure of the schools. 

Even for the motivated, career-oriented youngster, adolescence is 
a time of upheaval during which school gives way to other preoccu- 
pations. A child who has never had a strong connection with school 
in the first place can become, in high school, a teenager who easily 
drifts away from school, intellectually, emotionally, and even physi- 
cally The pull away from schc, il can be particularly strong for the 
poor minority group adolescent who frequently needs to work in 
order to provide things for him or herself or even for other family 
members. In any case, by high school, the illusion of their identity 
and alignment with the middle-class value structure of the school 
has been completely dispelled for many poor Black youngsters. They 
have not so much turned away from school, but have developed 
shared interests %vith others that have little to do with school. 

There is little to counterbalance the forces that drive poor Blacks 
out of school. Furthermore, poor Black parents are often uninvolved 
in their children's education from the very beginning, and teachers 
are generallv insensitive to the needs of poor children, particularly 
to the needs of poor Black children. At present, public schools arc 
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not designed to meet the needs of disadvantaged youngsters, espe- 
cially those from distinct ethnic minorities. Until schools provide 
an inviting social climate to poor Black youngsters, and until the ed- 
ucational experience of poor Black youngsters involves their par- 
ents, dropping out of school will remain a substantial problem 
among poor Blacks. 

It is important to cmphasi/.e again how the situation of the poor 
Afro-American adolescent differs from that of the middle-class Af- 
ro-American adolescent. The middle-class Black can find social sup- 
port and social reinforcement for remaining anchored in the 
educational system; His or her parents, other relatives, or other sig- 
nificant others provide role models for success; he or she has long 
been attuned to school and his or her parents provide continuing 
pressure to perform, as middle-class parents, regardless of their 
race, generally do. That is, for the middle-class Afro-American so- 
cial class interacts positively with the high cuUural valuation of edu- 
cation at least compensating for the lack of cultural facilitation of 
educational attainment. Although poor Blacks regard education 
highly, they find themselves, both as children and later as parents, 
without the social mechanisms to turn their goals into reaiities. 



Conclusions 

Despite the existence of many valuable programs aimed at im- 
proving academic functioning (Veritz, Fortune. & Hutson. 1985). 
individual social variables (New York State Education Department. 
1984), and social skills (Gallagher, 1985), widespread implementa- 
tion of drop-out prevention programs is not in evidence. Various 
recommendations have been made regarding prevention programs, 
notably from the National Committee for Children and \outh 
(1961). Long ago the National Committee for Children and Youth 
recommended that special programs be developed for the gifted as 
well as remedial classes for slow learners and speech therapy for 
those needing it. It was stressed that schools too small to provide 
such services should be consolidated with other small schools. It was 
also suggested that high schools should provide multitrack curricula 
and achievement groupings. Work study was deemed a must to be 
coordinated with an expanded community program. 

School counseling was also stressed throughout alt grade levels. 
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rendering a ratio of no more than 600 to 1 at the elementary school 
level and no more than 250 to 1 at the high school level Vocational 
and education planning were deemed a necessary function ot school 
counselors and it was recommended that these services be available 
year-round to serve students' needs. 

Weidman and Freidman (1984) further recommend that the 
school counselor maintain strong ties between family and employ- 
ment. Gadwa and Griggs (1985) support this recommendation by 
maintaining that counselors should influence the parents' values to 
support education. Furthermore, case conferences should be held 
with teachers, support groups established, and small group projects 
developed. Svec { 1 986) stresses the role of the teacher as an advocate 
and recommends follow-up and tracking of dropouts. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive guidelines for settmg up a drop- 
out prevention program were developed by the National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers and Services ( 1975). Their re^ 
port on drop-out prevention begins with explaining how to manage 
a drop-out prevention project, and subsequenlly covers how to 
choose staff, suggests a timeline for the first year, discusses iederai 
monies available, and discusses prior programs exhibiting success. 
Furthermore, the report stresses the importance of summer learn- 
ing, alternate learning, school within a school programs, alternative 
school for those already dropped out. and involvement of teachers 
in implementing prevention. 

Thus, drop-out prevention remains a major issue in education 
today The need for solutions will not go away, as exhibited by the 
nationwide drop-out rate of 30% and in some large cities >0%, 
However, if recommendations for programs and existing strategics 
that have proven effective arc implemented, the gains shmvn by 
various individual school districts may someday be enjoyed by the 
nation at large. 

The form of programs to prevent dropping out depends on a 
number of factors. First of all. and quite simply, to be effective a 
program must address an actual need connected with the drop-out 
phenomenon. The Job Corps, for example, is an excellent program 
that serves teenagers ajhr they have left the traditional school, in 
many cases; the trulv effective program would reach youngsters hc- 
/m' they have dropped out. Second, a program must constitute a 
real solution to the problem. The concept of "separate but equal 
schools has found favor with both Whites and Blacks at sarious 
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times, the justification being that Blacks would be better otT in 
schools attuned to their needs and governed by personnel commit- 
ted to the Black cause and Black youngsters. For practical as well as 
ethical, moral, and legal reasons such an approach is untenable; it is 
a nonsolution because it means creating new problems rather than 
confronting the ones that already exist. Third, a program is most ef- 
fective when it is undertaken in full consciousness of w here and how 
it is addressing the dropout problem. That is, it must be abundantly 
clear where the program is focused: at the **top*' or **bottom" of the 
educational system, in the family, in the school, in the community. 
Knowing what a program is really designed to do and where it is de- 
signed to do it can help in determining if it is aimed at a real solution 
and if it addresses real problems. 

One of the claims made here is that, relative to other groups, the 
low social status of poor Afro-Americans is especially destructive 
of their educational advancement. It follows that changes in the 
overall composition of the Black work force involving an increase 
in the number of professionals and skilled workers will reduce 
Blacks' contribution lo the drop-out figures. Unfortunately, proba- 
bly the quickest way to effect such a change is through the educa- 
tional apparatus already in place, which brings us where we began. 
The point is that we must not make the mistake, just because every- 
thing is connected to everything else, of supposing wc have an anti- 
drop-out program when what we really have is, say, a public works 
project. Prevention programs that more or less directly address the 
drop-out problem are of two basic types; those that focus on the 
children and those that focus on the schools. The child-focused 
programs can be further subdivided into those for young children 
who have recently entered the educational system or are about to 
enter it. and those for older children and adolescents. Likewise, 
school-focused programs fall into two basic subcategories: those 
aimed at teachers and teaching and those aimed at the structure of 
the educational system at the level of the individual school or 
higher I do not mean to suggest through thi^ classification that 
programs in one category cannot also fall partly into others or be 
intimately related to programs in other categories. 

The reason that programs for students are divided into those di- 
rected toward young children and those directed toward older chil- 
dren is that the former are ideally aimed at eliminating the 
underlying sources of the drop-out problem whereas the latter are 
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designed to manage the problem as -tually appears^^^^^^^^ 
dems in hieh school when they are already deeply disatlecttd wiin 
fhe educational system that .s supposed to deliver education >s a 

''tetSn oTearly intervention programs depends on how we 
concetve their goals. In some sense, a problem m P"- 
Afro-Americans and other disadvantaged ^J^^^'J'^^'^'^^^^^^^^ 
early development, which suggests that intervention U Mtack the 
drop-out problem should begin very early. It is possible, however, 
that tte usual arguments advanced in favor of such early interven- 
t?on programs overvalue the "modeling" of literacy sk.l s and expo^ 
sure to what are perceived as middle-class values. Instead 1 thmk 
we shouTdLk to'the success of Head ^^^^.^^^.^'^^^^^^^^ 
Rrams in increasing parent involvement m disadvantaged chil- 
dren's education. Parents' involvement in education has dimin- 
ished across the socioeconomic spectrum and there ,s every reason 
o beheve that lack of such involvement hurts lower-class chi dren 
L most (Coleman, 1987). Because a main value of preschool pro- 
grams for the poor is parem involvemem. their actual dollar costs 
?an be minimized by encouraging parents to work as volunteers in 

'"TheTSveness of program interventions aimed at preventing 
dropping out among older children depends at least partly on what 
Tmeant by the term older children. Must we begin fighting to keep 
chUdren in the schools before they k-ave elementary schoomn jun- 
io hiSi school? Or only during their later high school years? Beyond 
hat Sere is the question of whether such programs are "^ost effec- 
?ve when they concentrate on academic skills or on the social skills 
hat help children and adolescents adapt well to the school environ- 
ment My background in counseling leads me to favor programs that 

^X"s: sfme lines, programs to reduce the 'i-p-out P-^^^^^ 
can be aimed at teachers, not as much on what they know as on tht r 
en^Uv ty o the need^ and problems of poor children and mrnonty 
children Teachers who recognize that they can either encourage an 
d nt f^^^^^^^^^^ the educational process or discourage it through 
their beh vior in the classroom are going to be "-re efftcuve in 
keeping minority children, especially poor minonty children, in 
mea^ngf^ contact with school. The work of increasing teacher sen- 
Sy can go on within the schools, but it also is a job ior education 
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departments and teacher education programs of the educational 
establishment. 

Likewise, schools are going to have to adapt themselves to the 
varied **cUentele" they serve (Tidwell, 1988). The curriculum, from 
elementary school through high school, must reflect the interests of 
minority students. Furthermore, school districts must alter time- 
honored policies of placing inexperienced and inept teachers in 
urban schools. Instead, they must aggressively pursue policies that 
place quality teachers where they can do the most good — providing 
challenging instruction to those who need it most. 
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Race Consciousness Among 
African-American College Students 
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The history of Black people in this country reveals contradictions 
regarding the ideals that form the society's core. While the Declara- 
tion of Independence explicitly affirms the equality of all men. the 
Constitution implicitly defined an enslaved Black as three fifths of a 
man (Harding, 1981), From the very beginning, then. Blacks were 
defined as nonpersons without constitutional rights. As a result, 
African-Americans have been forced to continuously struggle to not 
only obtain basic constitutional rights (i.e., liberty, justice, and 
equality) but to regain and define their personhood as well. 

The African-American community has historically looked to its 
educated members to assume the mantle of leadership in this strug- 
gle (Marable, 1983). This is particularly true of those with college 
educations. DuBois was one of the first to articulate this idea with 
his notion of a "Talented Tenth'' (DuBois, 1970). Ideally, a college 
education developed the manual, mental, and related skills of the in- 
dividual, while a concern for the race (i.e., race consciousness) moti- 
vated the person to use these skills to improve the group\s status, 
thereby serving the community. Because a college degree also ena- 
bled one to improve his or her individual status, the question for 
Blacks has always been whether to use these skills to benefit both 
themselves and the group. 

Because the Afro-American community was until recentl\ ex- 
cluded from predominantly White colleges and universities, most of 
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its leaders have been graduates of the historically Black scnools. 
Today, however, a majority of Black students attend mostly White 
institutions. One theory suggests that Blacks attending predomi- 
nently White institutions arc socialized into the value system of 
White society. As a resuh, they would be less willing to use their in- 
dividual skill's for the greater good of Black people. While Carter G. 
Woodson (1933) made this argument about the "miseducation" of 
Negroes 50 years ago, it has contemporary proponents. Gaincs- 
Carter (1985) and Jordan and Cleveland (1986) point to students* 
ignorance of their own history, lack of political activism, and appar- 
ent overriding concern with material comfort as evidence of low 
race consciousness. There has been little research addressing the 
issue, however, leaving it an open question. 

The current situation in Black America brings a scn.sc of urgency 
to the issue. The Civil Rights Movement has brought about unprece- 
dented opportunities for positive change in the lives of African- 
Americans. Some Afro-Americans have been able to take advantage 
of opportunities for educational and occupational advancement, 
thereby moving into and thus expanding the ranks of the Black mid- 
dle class. Yet. many Black Americans have experienced little, if any, 
positive change in their individual lives, and several theorists argue 
that there reallv has been little change in the collective status of 
Black Americans (Farley & Allen. 1 987). In fact, there arc those who 
contend that given the current rates of unemployment. scht)ol attri- 
tion, drug abuse, violent crime, and related problems, the Black 
communitv faces an unprecedented crisis. 

Lincoln (1979) and Wilson (1987) contend that progress for 
some has the potential to exacerbate this crisis. Desegregation has 
allowed the expanding Black middle class to move awa\ from the 
spatial confines of American Black communities. Both authors 
suggest that these moves ma\ lead to a loosL-ning of the emotional 
tics to the community as well. Severance of these bonds, coupled 
with the continued dismantling of social welfare programs and the 
decline in unskilled jobs, would further devastate the Afro- 
American community. 

Here, then, is the crux of the matter: Will the current generatiiMi 
of college students and graduates sten forward as leaders in the tin- 
going Afro-American struggle for liberty, justice, and equalitx Will 
they ignore the needs of the Black communilx and cmiccntrate on 
their own individual upward mt>bilit\? Will the\ tr\ to combine 
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both goals? Historically, there have always been African-Americans 
who have used their individual achievements to provide needed 
services and leadership to further the collective mobility of the race 
(Ballard, 1973). There have also been those who used their individ- 
ual achievements selfishly opting for self-advancement and aggran- 
dizement over collective gains. We are interested in whether con- 
temporary Black college students most personify the norms and val- 
ues of the "Talented Tenth'' or of the "Me Generation."' 

Consequently we propose to explore this issue through a study of 
race consciousness in African-American students attending univer- 
sities with a predominantly White student body. More specifically, 
we will be examining the levels of race consciousness in a sample of 
Black students from the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor) and 
the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill). 



Black Students on White Campuses 

One cannot adequately understand the phenomenon of Black .stu- 
dents on White campuses without placing it in the proper historical 
context. The African-American community has always highly val- 
ued education, viewing it as the key to upward mobility in American 
society (Anderson, 1984: Ballard. 197.V. Thompson. 1986). Since 
Black Americans ha\e been sysleniatically denied the right to ac- 
quire an education, attempts to gain access to educational institu- 
tions have always been a central pad of the Afro-Ameriean .struggle. 
In the postemancipalion period this striving tor education was ini- 
tially met by the establishment of separate schools, from the elemen- 
tary to postsccondary levels. Once the "separate but equal" doctrine 
began to result in separate and unequal facilities. howe\ er. the strug- 
gle turned to legal challenges lo gain access to the better-equipped, 
predominantly White schools (Anderson. 1984). These legal chal- 
lenges culminated in the 1954 Supreme Court decision that initi- 
ated the formal desegregation process. Other scholars such as 
Blackwcll (1982). Edwards (1 970). Harding (1 970). and Peterson el 
al. ( 1 978) emphasize the role Black students pla\ed to increase their 
number at White institutions. As a result, by 1975. more than 75% 
of all African-American college students attended mostlx White 
schools (Blackwcll. 1982). 

This shift in enrollment patterns heightened interest in the e\pe- 
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riences of Black American students at Anglo- American colleges and 
universities. The question of access was still an issue, especially with 
the controversy over open admissions. Morris (1981) and Blackwell 
(1982), among others, argue that the more elite institutions used 
standardized tests as gatekeepers against those who might detract 
from the quality of these institutions. Researchers also began to ex- 
pand the definition of access beyond exclusion from the educational 
system to distribution across and within institutions as well as disci- 
plines. In this respect, as of the mid 1 970s, Black students tended to 
be "marginal students, enrolled in marginal programs, in marginal 
institutions'' (Morris, 1979. p, 40). Ironically, this .tiarginality was 
occurring at the same time that Black enrollment was at its peak. 
Further examination of the data reveal that while Black enrollment 
was high, persistence and retention were low, Abramowitz (1976) 
notes that although Afro-Americans comprised 6% to 7% of all un- 
dergraduates between 1969 and 1970. less than 3% of the bacholor^s 
degrees granted in 1974 were awarded to Black students, Astin 
(1982) estimates college completion rates for Blacks were about one 
third that for Whites in 1 979. As a result, scholars again broadened 
the scope of research to focus on the factors contributing to race dif- 
ferences in drop-out rates. 

Thus far. researchers have concluded that there has been a ^Mack 
of fit" between African-American students and While American 
colleges (Allen, 1986). White colleges and universities most often 
constitute vastly different environments from prit^r home and 
school experiences. In comparison to their White peers. Black stu- 
dents tend to have lower family incomes and parents with louer ed- 
ucational attainment. Their high school grades and sccm'cs on 
standardized tests are also likely to be lower ( ^stin. 1^)S2; Centra. 
1970), In addition, their basic cultural orientation differs from 
that of Whites (Ballard. 1973). As a result. Afro-American students 
are usualh academicalh and psychologically unprepared for the 
"dc^g-eat-dog'' competitiveness the\ often enctumter in prcdoini- 
nanth White universities (Allen. 1982; Smith, 1980). I urthcp 
more, as reflections of the larger social order. W hile colleges 
sustain and promote the values c^l* the dtuninant grou|i ihat lun 
onl\ differ from but denigrate those of diMninated grou[^s ((\i\e 
Cheslen 1974). 

rhese econmnic. educaiiiuuL and cultural dilTerences prvutuce 
adjustmeni problems, for both the students and uni\ersities 
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(Peterson et al., 1978). As the less powerful member of this institu- 
tional relationship, however, the adjustment has a more negative im- 
pact on Black students. Studies by Allen (198L 1982, 1986) and 
Willie and McCord (1972) point to the isolation and alienation, as 
well as depressed academic aspirations and achievement expf^i- 
enced by Afro-Americans on White campuses. Gibbs (1974) and 
Fleming's (1984) work in particular indicate the high physical and 
emotional stress that the students undergo in trying to sustain them- 
selves in such hostile, alien environments. Not surprisingly, the re- 
sult for some is poor academic performance and even dropout. For 
those who do slay on, academic success is often gained at the ex- 
pense of psychosocial development (Fleming, 1984) 



Race Consciousness Literature 

Since race conjiciousness relates to intraracial attitudes and be- 
havior, it fits under the rubric of "psychological dexelopmcni/* sug- 
gesting, then, that predominantly White uni\ersities have a negative 
impact on race consciousness. Yet there has been little resean^h that 
really examines the issue. The study of race consciousness itself 
dates back only to ihe 1920s and 193()s. Scholars such as Robert 
Park did content analysis of Black newspapers and poems in an at- 
tempt to define what they perceived as a new, more "militant," 
Negro mood. They called this new mood race consriou^fic^s, defin- 
ing it as a collective sentiment that expressed identification and soli- 
darity with Blacks, feelings of oppression, and a desire to change 
their oppressive state (Brown, 1931a. 1931b: Ferguson. 1938; Stand- 
ing, 1938). These writers saw race consciousness as a reaction to and 
reflection of group conflict (Park, 1923). Most of this work was theo- 
retical, however, and ba.sed on observations of Blacks throughout 
the whole of America and South African society, not just Black stu- 
dents on White campuses. .After World War IK moreover, the re- 
search focus shifted from the study of group contliet to the nature of 
prejudice in individuals (Pitts. 1974). Studies of interracial rela- 
tions dominated the 1940s and 1950s. 

Scholars in the 1970s and 1980s began to make more use of the 
term race consciousness in their attempts to describe and define 
Afro-American political activity. Most of this new work, both 
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theoretical and empirical, focused on Black college students be- 
cause of their prominence in the struggle. As foot-soldiers in the 
Civil Rights Movement, they had actively participated in sil-ms. 
voter registration drives, and other demonstrations for equal rights 
(Edwards, 1970; Gurin & Epps. 1975; Harding. 1970). They car- 
ried the ideologv of the Black Power Movement back to their cam- 
puses and led demonstrations for Black studies and increased 
Black representation at White colleges. Researchers who studied 
the race consciousness of these students found their participation 
in the Civil Rights and Black Power Movements had heightened 
their identification with and pride in Blackness and Black people 
{Edwards, 1970; Gurin & Epps. 1975; Pitts. 1975). Gunn and Epps 
(1975) argue further that once the students were confronted with 
seemingly immovable obstacles to economic justice, they tended 
to reevaluate their beliefs about the legitimacy ot the American 
political-economic system. This reappraisal most often moved 
them awav from blaming African- Americans for their lack ot prog- 
ress to blaming a racist political-economic system, Many otten 
geared their career plans to ensure continued mvolvcment m the 
Afro-American struggle. 

There has been both empirical and theoretical work in the \^Ws 
that uses the concepts of group or race consciousness. The Gunn. 
Mill'-r and Gurin (1980) work is theoretically usetui in its eOorts 
to more accurately conceptualize race consciousness. 1 he authors 
contend that identification is not the same as race consciousness, a 
problem with the work of Drum and Cohen (1973). Iheir defini- 
tion clearlv encompasses eariier theorists* notions about group 
conflict and struggle to rectify group disadvantages. This is in con- 
trast to work in the 1970s by Banks (1970). and Stanford (1971) 
who either do not define the term at all or define U so vaguely and 
in such a /hetorical manner that its usefulness as an organizing 
framework fo;- study is lost. On the empirical side. Gunn. Miller, 
and Gurin (1980) found Blacks in their national sample to have 
higher levels of group consciousness, identification, and commit- 
ment to collective action than women, working men. older people, 
middle-class persons, and Whites. However, the sample deliber- 
ately excludes students. Work by Pitts (1975) does examine race 
consciousness in students on White campuses. This study was con- 
ducted during the 1970s, however, at a time when Black race c'on- 
sciousness was generally high (Schuman & Hatchett. 1974). 
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Consequently, it does not address the issue of race consciousness in 
today's Black college students, who have come of age during a more 
politically conservati\'e time. It is also specific to one campus, 
which raises questions of generalizability. 

Hall and Allen ( 1 982) and Allen { 1 984) do attempt to address this 
issae. Both analyze data from Black students on White campuses in 
the 1980s. Hall and Allen (1982) found that males and students from 
northern schools were less race conscious. Allen (1984). on the other 
hand, compares race consciousness in Black students at Black and 
White campuse?. He found thai while race consciousness was higher 
in Black students at Black versus White universities, it was lower 
overall than for the students studied by Gurin and Epps in 1970. 

How can this study add to these two bodies of research? Most im- 
IK)rtant, the research is an examination of race consciousness itself 
Most of the work identified above uses race con.sciousness as an in- 
tervening variable, for the purpose of explaining or predicting an- 
other dependent variable. This work. then, directly addresses the 
question of the amount of race consciousness that exists. Because we 
are studying a group of students attending White schools in the 
1980s, this work is more relevant for the current generation of col- 
lege students and its particular set of life circumstances. The aim. 
then, is to expand the scope of the Black student/White college liter- 
ature beyond its current focus on attrition and retention to an equal 
emphasis on issues of psychological development. 



Problem Statements 

Our interest lies in examining the race consciousness of Black col- 
lege students at predominantly White universities. This topic can he 
summarized as two research questions: 

1. How race conscious are Blaek students at predominantly White 
universities? In other words, what are their levels of raee 
consciousness? 

2. What factors are associated with these current levels of race 
consciousness? 

Our definition of race consciousness draws on the literature pre- 
viously discussed, particularly the Gurin, Miller, and Gurin (1980) 
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ano Pitts (1974) research. While the Gurin. Miller, and Gurin 
("°*0) approach has an a.ti.udinally based definit.on. res.ncts ac- 
ion to collective behavior only. Here we tend to agree with P.tls 
97I) «ith his emphasis on a range of manifestat.onsot race on- 
s iousnes Nonetheless, whereas Pitts ( 1 974) restricts h,s der,n,.,on 
Srace consciousness to behav.or only, we argue a ™o- b_o de- 
based definition that includes attitudes. Rokcach (1969 dcllnes at^ 
Sde s "a relativelv enduring organizafon of .n.errelatcd beheft 
r describe evaluate, and advocate action wth respect 10 an ob- 
e^ or stoati'on. with each bel.ef having cognitive. alTecttve and be- 
Tvio a components- (p. 457). A defnution of race ™nsc,ousne» 
then incorporates beliefs and feelings that gu.de a person s b ■ha ,or 
oward the race. We define race consciousness as a set of polmcal al- 
tkudcs hat address a person's relationship to or lechngs about I s 
race an understanding of his race's status .n the socal s.ructu e. 
and hfs orien a ion or tendency ,0 ac, given the undcrstandmg of the 
group s pos,.,on. Th.s definition has three major components. 

,. Race .demincauan-. sense of shared ideas. I'eelinEs. ..nd .n.ercs.s 

with other members of one's race. 
7 Svstem blame-^ belief that racial discnmtnation or racism is em- 

£S !n the social structure or "system"; rather than -^^o > 'n m • 

vtduals. Racial discrimination or racism is viewed as tht r.ason 

the lack or slowed progress of Black .Americans. 
3. Action anenlalion-ih. type of action espoused or undertaken (i.e.. 

individual vs. collective). 

Miller Gunn. Gunn. and Malanchuk im\) employ a fourth di^ 
men on polar affect, which is positive affect tor one s group o 
S ve regard for other group(s). We do rtot agree with artd do not 
use this dimerisiori. McCuUough (1982) notes th.s assumption un- 
Tr rmLTh of the research on reference BrouP -eruation^^^^^^^ 
cent work bv Cross (1985), however, suggests that Black parents 
ore ent both Black and White worlds to their children resulting m 
r"ua refSence group onentation.-- Thus, positive affect tor one 
group does not automatically mean negative regard fo the m 
! roup Indeed, Miller et al.'s ( 1 98 1 ) and McCullough s ( 9«-; " 
Search do not support the use of polar attect as a fourth dmun- 
sion f"*" race consciousness. 
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Conceptual Model 

le Jfmnrf Tv'^ "'"."^f '^'P^'^ educational studies of col- 
lege impact. This model examines the separate and joint effects of a 
student s precollegiate charactenstics (also known as "anput" la? a' 
b les and the characteristics of the college (or environmental varia- 
mSj' thT't? "f""' "u"'P"^" variable(s). Race consciousness. 

h..!r"'\'^' definition of race consciousness is attitudinallv 
based, we have turned to the literature on attitude and attitude 
change ,n order to develop the empirical framework. Fishbein and 
Azjen ( 1 974) assert one of the basic features of an attitude is that it 
IS learned Freedman. Carismith. and Sears (1978) argue attitudes 
are learned through "the basic processes of association, remforec- 
ment, and limitation" (p. 371 ). The first part of the model, then fo- 
cuses on variables that shape and innuence students" precollegiate 
associations and reinforcement of these associations. The precolle- 
giate variables examined in this study arc gender, rcligiositv socio- 
economic status (SES). urbanism, and intraracial contact The 
collegiate variables examined in this study are dominant climate 
academic disc^hne, level of involvement in campus social life, p r: 
ticpation m Black organizations on campus, and the frequencv/ 
quality of mterpersonal contacts with White and Blacks on campus. 

Data and Methods of Study 

Rii^r^n^^c''^^^^ ""'"''^ "'^^ th^^ '982 National Studv of 
Black College Students (NSBCS). This study collected data on Blaik 
tudents at eight predominantly White public institutions: the Uni 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor, the Universitv of North Carolina 
Chape Hill; the Umversity of California. Los Angeles: Memph ^ 

New York-Stony Brook: Eastern Michigan Universitv: the Univer- 
sity of \Visconsm. Madison. A simple random sample of all first- 
year students was drawn from a list of students provided bv the 
registrar s office at each school. A 1 Q-page questionnaire consist n 
mamly of closed-ended questions was mailed to the .students Our 
study was hmited to the Universities of Michigan (UM) and North 
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Carolina (UNC) due to historical difTerences in race relations and 
constraints on time and money. The response rates were 38% {n ^ 
82) for UM and 52% {n - 188) for UNC 

Analysis of the sample proceeded in two distinct stages. The first 
stage was primarily descriptive, relating the composition and key 
characteristics of the overall sample (both the Michigan and North 
Carolina students). The most important question to be answered at 
this level of analysis was '*What were the levels of race consciousness 
among the students in 1982?"' Frequency distributions were used to 
answ^er this and other descriptive questions. The second stage was 
an examination of the bivariate relationships, that is. relationships 
between sets of two variables. Contingency tables were used to un- 
cover relationships between each precoUegiate factor, collegiate fac- 
tor, and race consciousness. Chi-square was the statistic used to lest 
for the existence of these relationships, with a probability level of 
0,05 or less indicating a statistically signincant relationship. 



Results 

Descriptive analyses reveal that in 1982 women students com- 
prised three quarters of the combined Michigan/North Carolina 
sample. The sample was nearly split in terms of their religious feel- 
ings, with 54% saying they were religious to very religious. Fifty- 
seven percent spent most of their liv: n places that had 10,000 or 
fewer inhabitants. The high schools that these students attended 
were neither predominantly White nor all Black, but somewhere in 
the middle. Twenty-nine percent attended high schools that were 
21% to 40% Black, w^hile another 30% attended high schools that 
were 41% to 60% Black. These students tended to come from fairly 
well-educatcd families. Forty-five percent of the fathers and 50% of 
the mothers had more than a high school diploma. Family incomes 
were fairly high as well Only 13% had family incomes of less than 
$8,000, while 41% had family incomes of $25,000 or more. An ex- 
amination of their fathers' occupational prestige scores reveals that 
39% fell into such categories as laborers and service workers, 23% 
were craftsmen and kindred workers, and 38% had more highly 
ranked jobs, such as managers and other professional workers. Over- 
all then, these students had backgrounds of middle to high SES. 

In terms of their collegiate experience, morf than two thirds of 
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the sample were students at the Unixersity of North Carolina. Most 
(58%) were seeking careers in the professions such as business and 
engineering, with the rest scattered amongst the humanities (4%). 
social and behavioral sciences { 1 3%). natural and physical sciences 
(14%), and undecided ( 12%). Given the difficulties noted in the lit- 
erature, one might predict a difficult social adjustment for Black 
students at a predominantly White university. Y.n. just more than 
half the sample stated that they felt somewhat to a considerable part 
of campus life, with 70% saying that the extracurricular activities on 
campus reflected their interests somewhat to a considerable extent. 
Perhaps their participation in activities sponsored by Black organi- 
zations facilitated this adjustment, for less than a quarter of the 
sample said they hardly ever participated in these activities. A large 
majority of the students in the sample (88%) interacted with other 
Black students at least once to several times a day. 

Yet, things change when we look at the frequency of their interac- 
tions with Black faculty and staff: 63% and 57% said they interacted 
with these two groups less than once a week. Not surprisingly, an 
overwhelming majority of the students said there were not enough 
Black faculty (99%) on campus. The relative absence of contact, 
however, did not seem to afTect the quality of their interactions. 
Ninety-five percent, 69%, and 79% had good to excellent relations 
with Black students, faculty, and staff. There was a significant differ- 
ence in the percentage of students having high-quality relations with 
Black faculty (69%) as opposed to students (95%) or .staff ( 79%). Yet, 
it was still more than two thirds of the sample in each case, and if we 
look at the distribution, we see that students were more likely to .say 
that they had no contact with Black facultv (22%) as opposed to stu- 
dents (.4%) or staff (1 1%). 

The picture of their interactions with Whites reflects the reality 
of their environment. Black students comprised only 5% of the stu- 
dent body at the University of Michigan and 9% of the student body 
at the University of North Carolina. More than three quarters of the 
sample said they interacted with While students at least once to sev- 
eral times a day. Just more than half (59%) interacted with White 
faculty at least once to several times a day, whereas 34% had simi- 
larly frequent interactions with White staff. Nearly a quarter of the 
sample interacted with White staff members only once a week. 

These interactions seem to be quite positive. More than three 
quarters of the sample said they had good to excellent relations with 
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White students (91%). faculty (90%). and staff (85%). Perhaps the 
high quality of these relations can be attributed to the students hav- 
inf attended schools with Whites. In other words, the skills hey 
gJned from their high school interactions carried over to the college 
fe ting. Still, there was a clear diiTerence m the ^-^'^y o mterraa^ 
relations for Bracks as individuals versus as a group. While the ma- 
jority of the students reported positive interracial relations at the 
S kvel. a sizable number did perceive a qualitative difterence in 
the response of Whites to themselves as individuals as opposed to 
the overall group. Nearly a third of the sample characterized overall 
Black student relations with White students, faculty and stafi as 
poor to very poor (37%, 30%, and 28%. respectively). 
%ow race conscious were the students^ They were divided in 
terms of their feelings toward system blame. Just more than half ar- 
gued that a Black person will still meet serious discrimination re- 
gardless of the propriety of his or her behavior. At the same time. 
Towrver two thirds felt that many Blacks had only themseh.. to 
blame for not getting ahead m life. Moreover, a majority agreed tha 
beine better trained and qualified rather than applying pressure and 
advocating social action is the best way to overcome discrimination 
Given these results, our inclination is to place these students m he 
middle of a race-consciousness continuum They do "ot ^avc t]^t 
system blame and collective action orientation expressed by Our 
and Epps' 1970 students. Yet. they do not attribute Wame ole ly 
individuals, as did many of Gurin and Epps' students m 1964. or to 
their individualistic achievers in 1970. 

Michigan Versus North Carolina 

What were some of the precollegiate characteristics at each school 
in 198^'> At the University of Michigan we found the sample was 
70% female. Fifty-nine percent grew up in large '■''^'f;;!;;;! 
than 300,000 inhabitants. Just more than half reported being som 
lhat to not at all religious. These students ^'^-^^ 
had high socioeconomic status. Fifty-mne percent ol the lathers and 
73% ofthe mothers had more than a high school education. 1 he oc- 
cupational status of these fathers was high, with just more than hall 
m%) falling into the professional, technical, and managerial cate- 
gor^ Famfly incomes were high as w^^ll: 54% came from amihcs 
making $30,000 ot more annually. These figures suggest students 
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materially prepared for the elite environment of the University of 
Michigan. But what about their preparation in terms of racial envi- 
ronment? Barely one fifth attended high schools that approximated 
the situation at UM (i.e., less that 10% Black). Most attended high 
schools that were more than 40% Black. 

The transition from high school to college does not seem to have 
affected these students socially. Despite having attended high 
schools that were predominantly Black. 56% stated they felt some- 
what to considerably a part of general campus life. Two thirds said 
that the extracurricular activities reflected their interests. This 
seemingly tranquil social adjustment to a predominantly White en- 
vironment was also reflected in their relations with Whites on cam- 
pus. More than 80% of the students had very positive relations with 
White students, faculty, and staff. Due to the very nature of the envi- 
ronment, their contact with Whites was high; Around half inter-- 
acted with White faculty and staff at least onee a dav and three 
quarters interacted with White students several times a day. 

Yet. what about their relations with Blacks on campus? fhcv in- 
teracted with Black students regularly: 72% reported several times a 
day. A large majority participated in activities sponsored bv Black 
students organizations. More than three quarters stated their rela- 
tions with Black students as being good to excellent. But the reality 
of being on a White campus is more apparent as we look at their in- 
teraction with Black faculty and staff. Most of the sample interacted 
with Black faculty and stafTless than once a week. The lack of con- 
tact was reflected in their relations with Black facultv and stalT 
While over half reported positive relations, ncarlv one third said 
they had no contact with Black faculty. 

Finally, let us look at the race consciousness of these UM stu- 
dents. Fifty-three percent argued "proper" behavior does pav off. 
while over three quarters believed Blacks would do heller in life if 
they tried harder. More than half felt that discrimination can best he 
overcome by the efforts of highly qualified Black individuals. In the 
initial stages of their collegiate career, then, the Universitv of Michi- 
gan sample could be labeled "Individualistic Achicers." They 
seemed to downplay the significance of discrimination and racism 
by emphasizing the ability of the individual to overcome such obsta- 
cles to success. The socialization they have received has stres.sed 
individual achievement and each success, whether good grades in 
school or enrollment at a prestigious university, reinforces that 
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drive. Their positive contacts with Whites may also indicate to them 
greater possibilities for succeeding in the predominantly White pro- 
fessions thev plan to enter. This positive contact is another success 
at the individual level thereby reinforcing the notion that there are 
few obstacles they cannot overcome. 

How did the University of North Carolina students compare on 
these same characteristics? 1 he Carolina sample is also predomi- 
nantly female (74%). In contrast to the UM students, however, more 
than half of the UNC students grew up in places that had fewer than 
55.000 inhabitants. This is not surprising, given that North Carohna 
is a more rural slate than Michigan. There is also a slight difference 
in religiositv. A majority of UNC students reported being rehgious 
to very religious. In comparison to their Michigan colleagues, most 
students attended high schools that were less than or equal to 40% 
Black and thus had experienced minority status before college. 

An examination of family background characteristics shows clear 
differences between the two samples. At UNC. 61% of the fathers 
and 60% of the mothers did not go beyond high school. Nearly halt 
of the fathers had occupations that fell into the lowest ranges such as 
laborers and service workers (49%). while just more than a quarter 
(30%) fell mto the professional and managerial categories. Nearly 
one third of these students came from families where the annual in- 
come is less than $13,000. and almost half of the sample (49%) 
makes less than $20,000 annually. Thus. Carolina students came 
from more economically disadvantaged backgrounds than ihoir 
Michigan counterparts. 

What did the University of North Carolina students look like at 
the collegiate level? UNC students seemed to be making the social 
adjustments as well as the students at Michigan. As at UM. most 
stated they felt somewhat to considerably a part of general campus 
life(57%). More than two thirds reported that c.xtracurricularactivi- 
ties renected their interests. They also had good relations with 
White students (93%). faculty (90%). and staff (86%). Nevertheless, 
there were some differences here in level of contact not seen at 
Michigan. Their interaction with White students was high: More 
than two thirds interact with White professors at least once a day. 
Yet. there was much less contact with White staff members. Just 
more than a quarter interacted with them on a daily basis, whereas a 
larger percentage (30%) did not have contact with White statt on a 
weekly basis. 
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And what about their relations with Blacks? While 81% reported 
contact several times a day with Black students, fewer than halt' 
(46%) often participated in activities sponsored by Black organiza- 
tions. At the same time, however, nearly everyone reported very pos- 
itive relations with Black students. Perhaps the larger density of 
Black students at UNC decreased the need for frequent participa- 
tion in Black organizational activities. The low level of interaction 
with Black faculty and staff noted at UM was seen also at Carolina: 
61% of the students had contact with Black faculty less than once a 
week. Yet, the relations were very positive, with more than two 
thirds reporting positive relc tions with Black faculty and Black staff. 
Only 19% reported no contact with Black faculty, 

Carolina students also appeared slightly more ambivalent than 
Michigan students in terms of their race consciousness. Sixly-three 
percent of the UNC students believed "proper'' behavior does not 
pay off for Blacks, whereas 53% of the UM students believe 
"proper" behavior docs pay off 1 , .V - 256] - 5.8, p < 0.05). Yet, 
this is the only item on which the samples differed. More than two 
thirds of the North Carolina students felt Blacks would do better in 
life if they tried harder and discrimination is best overcome by the 
effoils of highly qualified Black individuals. 

Why the differences between the two samples? We attribute it to 
the regional differences between the states of Michigan and North 
Carolina. Michigan is a more urbanized and highly industrialized 
state. There were never any legal barriers keeping Afro-Americans 
from matriculating at the state's predominant!) White postsecon- 
dary institutions. Moreover, Blacks were able to break dow n the bar- 
riers to participation in the unionized labor market and political 
arena. Thus was born the middle (^lass of Michigan's urban areas, 
particularly Detroit, the city from which most of Univcrsit\ of 
Michigan's Black student population is drawn. The parents of Mich- 
igan students have apparently socialized their children to work hard 
to take advantage of the greater educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities opened by the Civil Rights Movement. The prominence o\' 
African-Americans on the professional as well as tht^ political scene 
in such cities as Detroit serves to fuel the drive for individual suc- 
cess and achievement, ii can be done because it has been done. 

On the other hand. North C^^arolina is a more rural state, with knv 
levels of indu.striali/ation and unionization. As part of the South. 
North Carolina openly circumscribed the ri^'hts of its Black resi- 
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dents through legal (Jim Crow) and extralegal (lynching) means. 
"Proper" behavior for Blacks meant accepting one's place as an 
inferior person with little status. There has been some movement 
toward unifying and desegregating the dual system of higher educa- 
tion. But for the most pan, Black North Carolinians have not made 
the same economic and political gains as their Michigan counter- 
parts. As a result, the parents of North Carolina students have seem- 
ingly socialized their children to the continuing reality of racism and 
its impact on their lives. While the students believe that it's possible 
to succeed through hard work, they also acknowledge that racism 
will place obstacles in their way. 



Contingency Table Analysis 

A contingency table is a joint frequency distribution of two or 
more categorical variables. Different measures of association or 
tests of statistical significance are computed to help summarize the 
relationship shown in the table (Nie, Hill, Jerkins, Steinbrenner. & 
Bert 1 975). In this case, we used chi-square d") as the test of statisti- 
cal significance in order to determine whether a relationship exists 
between the independent and independent variable. Here all the 
variables except academic discipline and religiosity have been 
recoded or collapsed to two or three categories. 

Urbanism had a significant negative relationship with group effi- 
cacy (X^[2, ^■ = 264] = 6.6, p < 0.05). Students from more urbanized 
areas tended to have less of a belief in group efficacy. Gurin and 
Epps (1975) suggest that people raised in an urbanized environment 
are more likely to be exposed and socialized to more "sophisticated" 
political beliefs and attitudes. McCullough (1982) suggests, how- 
ever, that urbanized settings are more heterogeneous tha.i rural 
ones As such, thev provide greater opportunities tor more interra- 
cial contact, which could dampen group consciousnes.s; maybe this 
is what occurred with the sample. Students who attended predomi- 
nantly White high schools were also less likely to favor group etti- 
cacv. Although this relationship was not statistically signiticanl. the 
presence of this trend gives more support to the idea ot a constrain- 
ing effect of interracial contact on race consciousness. 

Students with highly educated mothers and fathers with high oc- 
cupational status were also oriented away from group toward indi- 
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vidual efficacy {x^[2. A' - 259] - 9.5 and x^i^^ A* 219] - 10.4. re- 
spectively, with p < .05). Although not statistically significant, stu- 
dents from high-income famihes (over $30,000) also had low race 
consciousness. Contrary to previous research, SES does have an ef- 
fect on race consciousness as operationalized here, suggesting that 
high SES Black families are socializing their children to think and 
perhaps even act in terms of individual rather than collective 
achievement and success. Of the last two prccollegiatc variables, re- 
ligiosity showed a nonstatistically significant relationship with race 
consciousness. Students who were somewhat to very religious were 
less likely to favor group efficacy. This finding is consistent with 
Mathis (1971) and Allen (1984). and indicates that for these stu- 
dents, religion is a conservatizing influence. Gender had no rela- 
tionship to group efficacy. Men were no more likely than women to 
have high or low group efficacy. Despite the prevalence of women in 
the sample, this finding is consistent with much of the previous re- 
search, suggesting that the absence of a privileged position for Black 
women vis-a-vis Black men leads to socialization of similar political 
attitudes. 

Since precollegiate interracial contact appeared to moderate ad- 
vocacy of group cfficacv. it is not surprising that students with a high 
frequency of collegiate interracial contact as well a^■■ those with good- 
quality collegiate interracial contact were less like y to be oriented 
toward group efficacy. The.se relationships (X'[2. .V ■ 265] 7.5 and 
X^[2. .V - 2(1] - 15.9) were significant at the 0.05 and 0.001 levels, 
respectively. Positive interactions with Whites that arc reinforced by 
frequency seem to lead Black .students to believe they have less of a 
need for the group. As far as they can telL thc\ arc doing just fine b\ 
themselves. Thus, interracial contact continues to ha\c the pre- 
dicted negative effect on race consciousness at the collegiate !e\el. 

Other aspects of the college experience show trends toward ha\- 
ing a positive impact on race consciousness, li was the stuoents who 
had not decided on a major as well as those who were majoring in 
the professions who were more likch to fa\or group efficacy 
l-'indings from research on Black and White student acti\ists tend t'^ 
show social science majors as politicalK active. Howe\en academic 
discipline was not related to Black nationalism idcolog\ for (iurin 
and Epps' 1970 sample. Moreover, many of their conmiitted activ- 
ists were students who planned careers in the professions, at that 
time mainly law or medicine. Black students in the l^^SOs perceive a 
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wider range of occupations available to them. Thus, race conscious- 
ness attitudes, if not behavior, may no longer be limited to social sci- 
ence majors. 

There was a trend for North Carolina students to favor group effi- 
cacy, which can probably be explained by the fact thai since North 
Carolina is a more rural state, students were more likely to be raised 
in rural or at least distinctly less urbanized settings. Because the less 
urbanized students were more likely to favor group efficacy, and the 
North Carolina students were from rural backgrounds, it follows 
that the North Carolina sample would also favor group efficacy. But 
it may also be that the dominant climate of overt hostility in the 
South heightens race consciousness. Perhaps the inability of the 
state's Afro-American population to translate its si2e into political 
power has sensitized the UNC students to the need for working to- 
gether as a group. On the other hand, maybe the relatively long his- 
tory of political power exercised by Michigan Blaeks at the national 
and local levels is something the UM students take for granted. 
Group efficacy, in this sense, is a given. As a result, there is more 
stress on the individual. 

Other students showing trends toward high group <01cacy were 
those feeling most connected to general campus networks as well as 
those most active in Black organizational acti\ ities. While Ciurin 
and Epps' Committed Activists were involved in all kinds ofcampus 
activities, and thus well integrated into their environments, wc did 
not expect Black students feeling connected to predominantly 
White networks to have high race consciousness, indeed, it seems to 
run counter to the findings that interracial contact depressed advo- 
cacy of group efficacy. 

Perhaps these students feel so much a part of general eampus life 
because of the opportunities in which they participate. .As first-year 
students much of their life revolves around the residence halls. At 
the University of Michigan, the Black dorm organizations arc ap- 
proved by and thus part of the institutional structure. An example of 
their institutional status is their receipt of funds from dormitor\ 
treasuries. At the University of North Carolina, the Black Student 
Movement puts on most of the activities for the Black student popu- 
lation there. Although the funding is not automatic (a budget must 
be submitted to and approved by the student govenmient), it loo re- 
ceives funding. In seeing these organizations. Black students do feci 
a part of general eampus life. And because the acti\itics sponsored 
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by these organizations are generally intended to enhance the Black 
presence on campus, they heighten race consciousness. 

If this is the case, then why is intraracial interaction unrelated to 
group efficacy? After all, participation in activities sponsored by 
Black organizations led to high group efficacy. Perhaps it was be- 
cause these interactions took place between and among a fairly ho- 
mogeneous group of students. In this case, homogeneity is defined 
in terms of the same or a presumed similarity of cultural values and 
altitudes. That is, these students may come to their interactions 
with other Blacks on campus assuming similarities based on skin 
color While Black students may get along very well with campus 
Whites, other Blacks are more like family, like home. There is no 
need to be Black or race conscious with other Blacks. Intrafamily 
squabbles, that is, between Blacks, do not have the same implica- 
tions as interracial disagreements. As McCullough (1982) notes, in- 
terracial contact sharpens the boundaries or the diflerences between 
groups; intraracial interaction does not. 

Discussion 

African-Americans have historically viewed education as the wa\ 
to success in this society. Due to the exclusu)nar\ nature of Black ex- 
istence in America, much of the early Black college student litera- 
ture focuses on the struggle \\n access to educational instiiutic^ns. 
Although the struggle for access continues, high rates of attrition led 
to an expansion of the research problem. In other words, researchers 
now ask two basic questions: (a) How man\ Afro-Americans are at- 
tending predominantly While colleges? (b) Wh\ are Afro-Americans 
cxperieiicing disproportionate rales in attrition and achicxenKMU'.' 
Thus far, they have concluded that the answer to the second ques- 
tion lies in the economic, educational, and cultural differences be- 
iween the students and their environments. This 'Mack of fit'' has 
resulted in poor academic and social adjustments, leading manv to 
leave or be pushed out. 

This exclusive attention to the underachievcrs has led to a rela- 
tive neglect of the achievers, those who do go on to succcssfulU com- 
plete college. When researchers do study Black cc^llcgc graduates, it 
is often to simpK compare their rales of success with ihcir W hile 
counterparts. Consequcnlly, they have \irluall\ ignored the other 
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half of education's importance for Black people: the notion thai ed- 
ucation should provide leaders and service providers for the ad- 
vancement of the community. Theoretically, that was and continues 
to be the raison d'etre of Black colleges. But there have been few 
studies that examine the impact of a White collegiate environment 
on Black students' willingness or desire to "return" to their 
communities. 

The purpose of this study was to explore the phenomenon of race 
consciousness in the "Talented Tenth" of the 1980s. In other words, 
we wanted to understand whether the current generation of Black 
college students and graduates was willing to assume its role as lead- 
ers in the ongoing Afro-American struggle. DuBois' notion was that 
African-Americans would actively use the skills acquired through 
the educational process to improve the status of the race. Since edu- 
cational training also enhances one's potential for individual mobil- 
ity, the choice for Black Americans has always been self-actualiza- 
tion alone or self and group actualization. D-Bois{1969) referred to 
it as double consciousness. 

As DuBois so eloquently pointed out. this dual consciousness has 
been part and parcel of African-American history. This history is re- 
plete with examples of educated women and men such as DuBois 
himself, Ida B. Wells, Martin Luther King, Jr. and Angela Davis, 
who stepped forward to challenge and change the status quo. The 
Civil Rights Movement was fueled by the actions of young Black col- 
lege students, who initiated the sit-ins at public facilities and engi- 
neered the takeovers of campus buildings. At the same time. E. 
Franklin Frazier (1957) argued many, if not most, middle-class 
Blacks wanted to sever their ties with the poor Black masses, prefer- 
ring to concentrate on the acquisition of material wealth. Indeed. 
Lincoln (1979) and Wilson (1987) maintain that the expanded op- 
portunities created as a result of the Civil Rights Movement have in- 
creased the likelihood for greater class rather than race conscious- 
ness. Some observers have already alluded to the small amount of 
protest on college campuses in the early 1980s as evidence of such 
low race consciousness. 

Where do our students stand in terms of this dilemma? Our results 
indicate it depends on the student's socioeconomic status as well as 
the region of the country in which the university is located. The 
Michigan students, who came from middle- to upjier-class African- 
American families, were more likely to agree "proper" behavior docs 
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pay off for Biacks and Blacks have only themselves to blame for not 
doing better in life. They have grown up in a state that offers consider- 
able educational and vocational opportunities to Afro-Americans, 
largely in response io the Civil Rights Movement. The SES of their 
families suggests their parents have been able to take advantage of 
such opportunities. North Carolina Blacks, in contrast, have not 
made similar gains in the economic and political sectors, which can 
be clearly seen in the lower SES of the UNC students. 

Overall, however, the greater difference is between the entire 
Michigan/North Carolina sample and their counterparts of the 
1960s. The students of the 1960s went to college at a time when the 
life chances of African-Americans were still severely constrained. 
Many of them participated in the Civil Rights Movement in order to 
open up the system to Black people. It was widely believed that the 
civil rights reforms would significantly upgrade the status of Black 
America, However, as Gurin and Epps (1975) point out, the stu- 
dents' own movement participation brought them face-to-face with 
the limits of reform, given the extent of institutional racism. This 
knowledge led to system blame, which culminated in a widespread 
adoption of the Black nationalism ideology Due to its pervasiveness 
and persuasiveness. Black nationalism became the ideological 
framework of much of campus-based protest in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. The struggle was still very much a part of the lives of 
these students. 

In contrast, there was no prominent national struggle with an alter- 
native ideology^ and opportunity for participation when our UM and 
UNC students went to college (the Free South Africa movement in- 
tensified after this study was completed). As a result, these students 
were more concerned with taking advantage of the expanded oppor- 
tunities brought about by the Civil Rights Movement, They were now 
able to attend prestigious universities that could enable them to max- 
imize their potential for individual success. They were also able to 
elect Blacks to public office who could improve the status of the 
group. The advent of such opportunities signaled the opening of a sys- 
tem previously closed to them. It is no wonder, then, our students at- 
tribute little blame to a system now viewed as accessible. Individual 
flaws, the root of institutionalized racism, cannot be addressed by 
collective action. In the absence of a countervailing ideology, along 
with a national mass movement, the ideology of the American 
Dream, with its emphasis on individualism, has reasserted itself. 
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There should be little surprise at the individual orientation of our 
students. Levine (1980) argues American college students of the 
1980s are in general more egocentric and materialistic. The "^Me 
Generation,** with its young, upwardly mobile professionals (usually 
shortened to "yuppies'"), has been one of the most dominant topics 
of the decade. Their seemingly obsessive materialism has been de- 
plored by social commentators, yet encouraged by manufacturers. 
Evidence of a similar attitude among our students indicates this 
phenomenon transcends racial boundaries. Furthermore, the major 
thrust of the Civil Rights Movement was to gain entry to the educa- 
tional and vocational as well as the political arenas. Thus, Black stu- 
dents in the 1980s have been socialized and groomed to take 
advantage of the expanded opportunities for their benefit. 

Bostscript: A Plan far Action 

What about the future of the Afro-American community? The ex- 
plosion of campus protests in the late 1980s may indicate Black stu- 
dents are once again willing to stand up and be counted as active 
participants in the Afro-American stru^le. We are not sure this is 
the case. The nation has witnessed a resurgence in Black student 
protest activity on predominantly White campuses since 1987, This 
revival had roots in the anti-apartheid movement and was sparked 
by a sizable increase in the number of public threats and assaults 
upon African-American students. The university administration's 
slow or negligible responses to what were no longer viewed as "iso- 
lated incidents'' were interpreted as signs of institutional racism, 
which was also linked to racism and imperialism at the national and 
international levels. More important, the inadequate responses were 
no longer tolerated. Hence, a Black student movement evolved, at 
the University of Michigan and nationwide, with collective action 
(i.e., mass protest) as its modus operandi. 

Embarrassed by the demonstrations, universities across the coun- 
try have begun to take concrete steps to deal with the problem of 
racism on campus. Michigan in particular has instituted several 
measures to demonstrate its commitment to diversity and plural- 
ism» which include the appointment of a vice-provost with responsi- 
bility for minority affairs, permanent funding for the Black Student 
. Union, the establishment of a grievance procedure for racial harass- 
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ment, and budget support for attracting and retaining Black faculty. 
While a few measures have met with student disfavor (a code regu- 
lating nonacademic conduct with academic sanctions, for example), 
many if not most African-American students at UM feel satisfied 
with the University's efforts. Whether in response to these initia- 
tives or not, overt threats and actions have diminished (or are "in- 
visible" to the public eye). Consequently, fewer students currently 
participate in the revived movement. So again, the perception of a 
more open system has resulted in a shift of priorities, with individ- 
ual goals (i.e., school work and social life) becoming preeminent. 

How, then, can stronger commitments to the collective progress 
of Black people be fostered and maintained? The parents of our 
students emphasized individual success against the odds, and our 
respondents planned similar socialisation messages. While this is 
clearly important for the children of an oppressed people, they must 
also understand the importance of actively participating in the 
group struggle. We believe it is incumbent upon all able and willing 
African-Americans to spread this message, by word and deed, to all 
Black youngsters. What must be stressed is that there is no one way, 
and all have a significant role to play. College students, for example, 
currently have skills that they do not need money and power to use. 
Now they can give advice and information to junior high and high 
school students in their churches, neighborhoods, and schools. Now 
they can help improve the concrete skills of poorly achieving ele- 
mentary school youngsters by tutoring them in math, reading, and 
other subjects, A^ovr they can build a network of speakers, tutors, and 
yes, even role models, by recruiting other volunteers through their 
professional, sororal, and fraternal organizations. Colleges and uni- 
versities can help, too, by encouraging students to volunteer their 
time, ensuring Black male and female students are able to take 
advantage of leadership opportunities, and providing more Afro- 
American men and women faculty, administrators, and other staff 
for support, guidance, and encouragement. 

We acknowledge our suggestions are neither comprehensive nor 
innovative. In and of themselves, they are too simplistic to solve the 
varied and complex problems that are wreaking havoc in the Black 
community. The point is to ofTer ways in which these students, as well 
as othe^ African-Americans, can actively contribute to the life of the 
community, in the present as well as in the future. One possibility is 
that more active involvement could generate new and creative ideas 
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to address the problems. Or it could lead to an understanding of the 
systematic root of the problems and the limits of the system s willing- 
ness to solve them. With the second possibility there is the potential 
for a real challenge of the status quo. 

Our goal is to create and nurture socially responsible African- 
Americans. We believe this process ought to start with socialization 
messages and activities in childhood and continue throughout the 
life-style. In this way, we (Black social scientists, teachers, preachers, 
counselors, college professors, parents, and all others who are will- 
ing and able) may challenge others, and be challenged ourselves, to 
step forward as leaders to carry on the struggle for freedom, justice, 
and equality. 
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Stress, Well-Being, and Academic 
Achievement in College 

SHELLY L, PRILLERMAN, HECTOR F. 
MYERS, and BRIAN D, SMEDLEY 



Inttaducthn 

At the beginning of World War II, one in ten (10%) of the approx- 
imately 45,000 Afro-American university students was attending a 
predominantly White institution (Mingle, 1981), Until the advent 
of the Civil Rights Movement, traditionally Black colleges and uni- 
versities in the South were almost exclusively responsible for the 
higher education of Afro-Americans (Fleming, 1981). However, by 
1978, more than one million Afro-American students were attend- 
ing college and seven out of ten (70%) v ere attending predominantly 
White institutions (Mingle, 1981). By 1984, four out of five Black 
students (80%) were enrolled in predominantly White colleges and 
universities (Evans, 1 986). 

This shift of many of the best and brightest Afro-Americans to 
White universities means that the majority of educated Afro- 
Americans now obtain their college educations at institutions in 



AUTHORS* NOTE: For purpO!;es of simplicity, the term Black will be used inter- 
changeably with Afro-American to refer to U.S, born students of African descent. We 
acknowledge, of course, that the designation *'BIack'' is most appropriately used to 
refer to racial background, while "Afro- American" is more appropriate in designating 
ethnicity (i.e., race, nationality, and culture). This research was made possible, in 
part, by a grant from the center for Afro--\merican Studies. University of California, 
Los Angeles, and by support from the Academic Advancement Program and the Of- 
fice for Student Development at UCLA. 
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which they are in the minority, where their personal and cultural 
needs may not be recognized or meaningfully addressed, and where 
interracial tensions and conflicts are commonplace in the social mi- 
lieu. This shift also means that the economic and social future of Af- 
ro-Americans is being determined largely by the success and failure 
of these students at White colleges and universities. 

Research on the relative success of Afro-American students at 
these institutions indicates that Black students typically have lower 
grade-point averages, higher attrition rates, and lower enrollments 
in postgraduate programs than White students (Thomas, 1981; 
Lunneborg and Lunneborg, 1986; Nettles, 1988), and show a de- 
crease in achievement motivation during college compared to their 
counterparts at Black colleges (Fleming. 1984). 

There is considerable debate over 'vhai factors account for 
these outcomes. Studies have implicated several factors in this 
problem. These include system factors such as university admis- 
sions and retention practices (Smith, 19P.I, Spaights, Dixon, and 
Nickolai, 1985) and the availability of financial aid (Thomas, 
1981), academic preparation (Thomas, 1981), and psychosocial 
factors such as social integration and satisfaction (Gunnings, 
1982; Fleming, 1984; Allen. 1985, 1988; Nettles, 1988), Unfortu- 
nately, no integrative theory has emerged to account for how 
these factors interact to predict the outcomes observed among Af- 
ro-American college students. 

The purpose of this chapter, therefore, is to present a conceptual 
model that depicts the hypothesized interplay of sociocultural and 
psychological processes in Black college student adjustment and 
achievement. This model was developed hy conceptualizing the re- 
ported experiences of Afro-American students at White universi- 
ties from a stress, coping, and adaptation perspective. Preliminary 
results from a year-long study of a multiethnic sample of freshmen 
at a large, predominantly While university are also presented and 
discussed, and suggestions for future research and interventions 
are made. 



Afro- American Students at Predominantly W hite I niversities 

The preponderance of the evidence indicates thai the academic 
performance and w'cll-being of Afro-American students al predomi- 
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nantly White universities suffer as a result of the peculiar psycholog- 
ical and social adjustments required by these high-demand and 
often nons :pportive environments (Gunnings, 1982; Fleming. 
1 984; Allen, 1 >85). A major premise in this research is that the aca- 
demic success and retention of Black students are determined by the 
person-environment transactions and related sociocultural pro- 
cesses in the institution rather than by the traditional intellective 
and academic factors (e.g., aptitude test scores, high school prepara- 
tion) that are usually considered. 

Evidence in support of this argument is provided by Lunneborg 
and Lunneborg (1986) who found that freshman-year grades for 
Black students were lower than those predicted for Whites with 
comparable high school preparation. Thus, either the high school 
grades of Black students are less reliable indicators of their actual 
academic preparation than those of Whites, or other factors affect 
the Black academic performance but have little effect on Whites 
(i.e., minority-status stresses). Tracey and Sedlacek (1985) also 
found that noncognitive, personal, and contextual factors such as 
positive self-concept, an understanding of racism, and the availabil- 
ity of supportive people at the university were more predictive of 
Black student retention than academic ability. However, these fac- 
tors were not important predictors of attrition for White students. 
These authors suggest that "a different process is involved in aca- 
demic achievement for Black and White students" (Tracev and 
Sedlacek. 1985, p. 409). 

What then is the process involved in Afro-American student aca- 
demic achievement and adjustment at the university? Studies have 
identified four important process variables implicated in the path- 
ways to success or failure for Black students. These include per- 
ceived supportiveness of the environment, degree of alienation, 
unique status-related pressures or problems, and the relative effect 
of using different adaptational strategies to cope with these pres- 
sures. Several recent studies have also investigated the effects of sev- 
eral of these factors in a more integrative fashion. 

One consistent theme in this research is the degree to which Afro- 
American students perceive their university campuses as supportive 
versus hostile. Mo.st studies have found that Black and other ethnic 
minority students perceive the university climate more negativeh 
than their White counterparts (Pfeifer and Schneider. 1 974; Keller. 
Piotrowski. and Sherry. 1 982) and that Black students hold different 
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and inoie negative perceptions than do even Hispanic students 
(Patterson, Sedlacek, and Perry, 1984; Oliver. Rodriguez, and 

Mickelson, 1985). 

Not surprisingly, studies that investigated the related issue ot al- 
ienation have found convergent evidence that feelings ol alienation 
are prevalent among Black students and that this is an important 
predictor of Black student adjustment at White universities (Allen. 
1981; Suen, 1983). Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine 
whether the feelings of alienation cause academic difficulties or are 
a consequence of these difficulties. We can only conclude that both 
interact to increase the risk for early college attrition. 

A third body of research has pursued the hypothesis that Afro- 
American students face unique status-related pressures at White 
universities that are beyond those pressures common to all college 
students (e.g., difficult classes, roommate conflicts, financial prob- 
lems etc.). These problems may be unique (i.e., few available dating 
partners of one's race) or reflect an exacerbation of the problems ot 
being a student (i.e., greater academic concerns). Gibbs (1973) and 
Lee ( 1 982) noted that among these problems particularly relevant to 
Black students were the need to establish a meaningful identity as a 
Black person, achieving a desired level of academic performance 
pressures from male-female relationships, tiie need tor increased 
Black unitv, and developing meaningful long-range career plans. 

Investigators have also begun to study the role coping plays in me- 
diating the stresses that Afro-American students face in college. In 
the frequently cited Gurin and Epps (1975) study, several styles ot 
coping were identified and linked to academic performance and ad- 
justment of Black students at Black colleges. They found that adjust- 
ment St vies that combined a commitment to both personal and 
racial group objectives were most adaptive. The results ol Allen s 
( : 984) recent national study of Black students supports the applica- 
biiitv of these findings to non-Black colleges. 

In a small descriptive study of Black students who sought counsel- 
ing Gibbs (1974) also identified four patterns of adaptation, all ot 
which were associated wiih high psychological distress, but ditterent 
levels of academic performance. These patterns are assimilation, 
withdrawal, separation, and self/group affirmation. 1 ho identi- 
fication of these adaptational styles offers an opportunity \a gain an 
understanding of how students cope with the demands ot the univer- 
sity in terms of their relationship to Blacks and io Whites, and hi'\v 
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these efforts to cope contribute to different adjustment and achieve- 
ment outcomes. 

The recent works by Fleming (1984), Nettles (1988) and Allen 
(1985, 1988) have investigated Afro-American student adjustment 
and achievement in a more multivariate and integrative manner. All 
of these studies found that nonintellectivc, psychosocial, and con- 
textual factors (e.g., self-concept, ethnic ideology, relationships with 
faculty, feelings and experiences of racism and discrimination, and 
feelings of social isolation) were among the strongest predictors of 
negative outcomes for Black students. 

It is evident from this review that the difTerences in outcomes be- 
tween Black and other students who attend predominantly White 
universities are not predictable simply from differences in academic 
preparation. Instead, the interaction between personal attributes 
and background, experiences with overt and covert racism in their 
interactions with faculty and peers, and the development of mala- 
daptive coping styles all confer an additional risk for early attrition, 
poor acadennc perfoimance, and psychological distress in a large 
percentage of Black students. 



Stress and Coping 

There is a common theme in the studies of Afro-American college 
student adjustment and achievement. Namely, there is a proble- 
matic perbon-environincnt fit between Black students and the 
social/academic milieu at predominantly White universities. Theor- 
ies of stress, coping, and adaptation as articulated by La/arus and 
others (i.e., La/arus and Folknian, 1984) offer a useful conceptual 
perspective from which to investigate the issue of higher relative 
vulnerability of Blacks in White settings. Thea^ are se\eral complex 
models of stress that we can draw upon to guide our analysis 
(Lazarus and Launien 1978: Pearlin, Menaghan, Liebernuin. and 
Mullan, 1981: Cronkite and Moos, 1984). including models that 
have been specifically articulated for use in research with Afro- 
Americans (Mvers, 1982: Barbarin. 1983). These models typically 
inclu'lc consideration of personal background factors. diff{?rent 
types and sources of stress, and various factors that serve as media- 
tors of stress to predict functional and health outcomes. The multi- 
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pie predictors are thought to interact aynamically over time to im- 
pact these outcomes. 

There has been a great deal of empirical attention to generic mod- 
els of stress in the prediction ofindividual functioning. Background 
factors measured have included such demographic variables as 
socioeconomic status, gender, and race (Neighbors, Jackson. Bow- 
man and Gurin, 1983). Several sources of stress have been hypothe- 
sized to impact outcomes, including acute life change events 
(Rabkin and Struening, 1976). chronic role strains (Pearlin et al 
1981) daily hassles (Kanner, Coyne. Schaefer, and Lazarus, 1981). 
and transitional events (Connell and Furman. 1 984). Coping behav- 
iors (Uzarus and Folkman, 1984), social support (Cohen and 
Willis 1985) locus of control (Johnson and Sarason. 1978), and 
self-esteem (Pearlin et al., 1981) have all been suggested as impor- 
lant mediators of stressful experiences. Finally, the psychosocial 
stresses and mediators have been linked etiologically to many psy- 
chological, physical, and functional outcomes. The predominance 
of the evidence indicates that the impact of stressful environments 
are mediated by personal vulnerabilities and strengths, as well as by 
social resources and obstacles. 

The problem of greater Black student distress and attrition at 
White universities, however, is not simply a problem of failed indi- 
vidual efforts to cope with stress. In fact, several theonsts have ar- 
gued against conceptualizing the dynamics of stress and copmg m 
individualistic terms. They argue that stress should be understood 
as a product of transactions occurring in a broader social context 
(Lazarus and Launier, 1978: Pearlin. 1982). 

Contextual factors are also believed to play a role in shaping cop- 
ing behavior. Mechanic { 1 974) argues that "it is a myth that adapta- 
tion is dependent [simply] on the ability of individuals to develop 
personal mastery over their environment" (p. 34). He maintains 
that coping also involves the extent to which environmental de- 
mands innuence personal and social adaptation. Kcssler (1979) also 
notes that social statu, position impacts acress to coping resources. 
This observation suggests, therefore, that the university miheu can 
either foster effective copmg and adaptation m Afro-American stu- 
dents or it can interfere with and stiHe coping. Previous studies 
seem to indicate that traditional southern Black colleges were more 
effective in fostering healthy coping in their Black students than 
were modern White universities (Fleming, 1984: Allen. 1984. 1988). 
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Several theorists have argued that a key factor in the transactions 
between ethnic minorities and White institutions is the issue of mi- 
nority status (Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1970; Myers, 1982; 
Moritsugu and Sue, 1983). Many of the stresses that ethnic minori- 
ties face, and the coping options and resources that may be used, are 
influenced by the perceived lower status of ethnic minority groups 
in our society. Therefore, whether persons from low-status groups, 
such as BlacVs. are able to cope successfully in high-status university 
settings would appear to depend not only on their personal attri- 
butes and resources but also on whether appropriate resources exist 
for them at the university and whether they have effective access to 
and can use the resources of the university. We suspect that Black 
students have achieved greater academic success and report greater 
feelings of well-being at Black colleges specifically because their low- 
status differential is efTectively mediated by Black facuhy and ad- 
ministrators, and by the close link between the Black colleges and 
the adjoining Black communities. 

In summary, multidimensional models of stress, coping, and ad- 
aptation offer useful conceptual tools with which to investigate the 
problem of Black academic performance and well-being at predomi- 
nantly White universities. Their attention to how personal and con- 
textual factors can serve as precursors or mediators of stress-related 
outcomes, and their emphasis on the process of adaptation over 
time, makes it possible to disentangle the factors that are likely to be 
involved in these undesirable outcomes. 

The model also affords the opportunity to study functionally suc- 
cessful and healthy Black students. As several Black scholars have 
noted, there is an unfortunate historical tendency to focus our atten- 
tion only on **What is wrong with Blacks?" (Gary, 1980). What is 
needed is more research on how Afro-Americans have survived and 
succeeded in often oppressive environments (Nobles and Goddard. 
1977: Barbarin, 1983). Specifically, as Allen (1985) noted, we need 
to define what is meant by ''success" (e.g.. grade point average vs. so- 
cial invoU^ement) among Black college students and investigate the 
determinants of success outcomes of Black students. Finally, stress 
and coping models may also identify different points of the adapta- 
tion process and diflerent aspHrcts of the problem as targets for 
meaningful corrective and preventive interventions. As such, the 
same paradigm can be used to elucidate the factors causally inipli- 
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cated in the problem as well as to suggest the appropriate corrective 
actions. 

Stress and Coping at White Universities 

The literature we have reviewed on Afro-American student func- 
tioning at predominantly White universities suggests that their rela- 
tive success or failure at the university is related to a number ot 
factors These can be conceptualized in terms of stress and coping 
processes. For example, sources of stress may include few Black 
classmates, racial discrimination, and conflicted or distant relation- 
ships with faculty. The perceived deficits in social supports, the 
modes of adaptation identified by Gibbs (1974), and other nonin- 
tellective factors such as self-concept and perceived control can be 
thought of as potemial mediators of stress that can affect how well 
Afro-American students ultimately function in college. 

Figure 10 1 depicts a conceptual model that was developed and 
initially tested in a studv of stress and coping processes among eth- 
nic minority college freshmen (Prillerman, 1 988). It identifies seven 
factors that are believed to imluence adaptational outcomes. 1 hey 
include sociodemomphw factors ( 1 ) that consist of variables such as 
race, gender, socioeconomic status (SES), and degree of previous ex- 
posure to other racial groups. Individual predisposing faciors (.) in- 
clude the traditional predictors of college preparation (i.e.. SAl 
scores, high school GPA). The third factor is the developmenttd pe- 
riod 0) of the student. Issues such as identity formation, establish- 
ing peer and romantic relationships, and developing autonomy 
from one's family are primary developmental tasks during late ado- 
lescence and eariy adulthood. All three of these factors are consid- 
ered important background factors, or precursors, and are thought 
to influence the stressful experiences of colU ge students. 

The model includes a "generic" pathway by which stress is hy- 
pothesized to effect outcomes (A-^B-^C), linking life stresses, cop- 
ing processes, and outcomes as defined in most traditional models 
of stress. General acute and chronic stressors (4) include those 
sources of stress that many college students face (e.g.. dormitory liv- 
ing academic pressures, financial pressures, etc.). Copmg processes 
(5) include specific coping behaviors; the availability, use, and satis- 
faction with social supports; and the cognitive appraisals students 
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Figure 10.1 Model of Stress and Coping Processes of Afro-American Stu- 
dents at Predominantly White Universities 

make of the stresses they face. This set of variables is conceptualized 
as mediating the impact of stress on outcomes, such that how a stu- 
dent perceives a stressor or copes with it can buffer or exacerbate the 
effects of stress. Prior research also indicates that stress can have di- 
rect effects on outcomes, independent of coping and other media- 
tors, depicted in the figure as pathway D. 
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The model also identifies an additional and parallel pathway, 
which can be considered a minority-status pathway, in the stress 
process that reflects the unique experiences of Afro-Amencan stu- 
dents at White universities (E-.F^G). This pathway includes mi- 
nority student stressors (6), which are stressful occurrences (e.g., 
incidents of racial discrimination) and chronic features of the con- 
text (e.g., having few Black faculty or Black classmates) that are per- 
ceived, experienced, and attributed to being an ethnic minority 
student at a White university. These stresses are believed to be 
status-related, and increase the overall stress load and stress-related 
risk in Afro-American and other minority students. Minority stu- 
dent stressors are also viewed as exerting their effects on outcomes 
either independently (H) or mediated by sociocultural onentation 

(pathway F— ^G). 

Sociocultural orientation H) is included as an index of the 
adaptational styles that Afro-American students develop to cope 
with the stresses of a multiracial environment (e.g.. racial conflict, 
racial identity conflicts, pressures to become fully assimilated into 
the dominant majority culture, etc.). This construct is based on the 
four patterns of adaptation described by Gibbs ( 1 974) and can be 
thought of as relatively stable modes of coping that can either help 
or hinder functioning. These adaptations also should be viewed as 
having both benefits and costs, such that those that may facilitate 
high academic pe " ^rmance may do so at the expense of personal 
identity or psychological well-being. On the other hand, those that 
enhance ethnic identity and social activism may do so at the ex- 
pense of academic performance. . 

The two primary paths are not viewed as mutually exclusive. 
They can occur simultaneously (e.g., when academic failure may be 
due to both inadequate mastery of the material and to racial dis- 
crimination). There can also be interaction between the two path- 
ways For example, the minority student stressor of having few Black 
classmates could make the more general challenges of devclopmg 
friendships and selecting romantic partners more diflicult. In the 
same vein, having a sociocultural orientation of assimilation would 
probably limit one's access to and use of social support provided by 
Black faculty, affim:ative action programs. Black Studies programs 
and so forth, which could help to buffer some of the imragroup and 
intergroup stresses. 

Finally, we identify the adaptational outcomes (8) ot interest. 
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which are the products of the stress-coping process. These include 
functional outcomes (e.g., academic performance and achieve- 
ment), psychological outcomes (e.g., sense of well-being, depression, 
anxiety), as well as physical outcomes (e.g., blood pressure levels, so- 
matic symptoms). It is worth noting that the variables in the model 
might differ in the extent to which they contribute to each of these 
outcomes. 

In sum, it is important to understand what it is about the person- 
environment transactions between Afro-American students and pre- 
dominantly White universities that contributes to their success or 
failure in these settings. We suggest that an understanding of both 
generic life stresses and coping processes, as well as those unique to 
Afro-Americans, will help to identify the critical features of this 
transaction. The outcomes of this transaction have implications for 
the academic success, retention rates, and psycholoycal well-being 
of Afro-American students. 



The UCLA Coping mth College Project 

Our model was developed and initially tested by a multiethnic 
team of investigators in the UCLA Coping with College Project 
(CWCP), which was a ten-month prospective study of achievement 
and adjustment in a multiethnic sample of college freshmen (Priller" 
man, 1988). The study was designed to gain a better understanding 
of the factors involved in the process of freshman-year adjustment 
for ethnic minority students. Freshman year is the time of highest 
risk for attrition and adjustment difficulties for all college students, 
but particularly for Black and other ethnic minority students (Rugg* 
1982). A self-administered questionnaire packet was mailed to all 
underrepresented ethnic minority freshmen and to a random sam- 
ple of White freshmen at each of three points in their transition 
from high school to college (i.e., the summer before starting college, 
during their first quarter, and at the end of freshman year). 

Sample Characteristics. The total sample consisted of 464 stu- 
dents, including 102 Afro-American students (22%). 1 16 Chicano 
students (25%), 93 White students (20%). 68 Filipino students 
(14%), 60 Latino students (13%), 22 Asian^American students (5%), 
and 3 American Indian students (< 1%). Eighty Afro-American stu- 
dents responded to the first mailing, 60 to the second, and 45 to the 
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third. The focus of the present discussion involves the 45 Afro- 
American students who responded to the third mailing when socio- 
cultural processes were assessed. A comparative analysis suggested 
that these students did not differ significantly from the 57 Afro- 
American students who did not respond to the third mailing. 

Females comprised 67% and males made up 33% of the Afro- 
American sample at the end of freshman year. The students were 
somewhat more affluent on the average than we had expected, with 
15% poor, 4% working class, 33% middle c1p«^s, 31% upper middle 
class, and 16% upper class. Also, most of the Afro-American stu- 
dents in the sample came from racially integrated neighborhoods 
and high schools (37.8%), a sizable percentage came from predomi- 
nantly White settings (22.2%). and a third came from predomi- 
nantly Black neighborhoods and schools (33.3%). This sample of 
Black students had average SAT scores of 941.14, which is higher 
than the estimated national average for Blacks (722), and slightly 
higher than for Whites (939) who took the lest in 1985 (Nettles. 
1988). They also had relatively strong high school CPAs with an av- 
erage of 3.36. 

Approximately 13% to 36% of the Afro- \merican freshmen on 
campus responded to our study across all times, which is compara- 
ble to the rates typically obtained in mail-out surveys (e.g., 10% to 
50%) (Selhiz, Wrightsman, and Cook, 1976). However, the small 
number of Afro-American respondents suggests considerable cau- 
tion in interpreting and generalizing from our findings. 

Minority Student Stress and Sociocultural Orientation. All con- 
structs in our model were assessed in the CWCP questionnaire. 
However, for the purposes of this chapter, only results from two 
measures will be presented. These instruments, developed by the 
first author, assessed status-related stresses and coping strategies of 
Afro-American students at a White university. 

A 35-item Minority Student Stress Scale (MSSS; Prillerman. 
1988) was developed to measure stresses that minority students ex- 
perience and attribute to their minority group status at the univer- 
sity. Respondents are asked to rate the stressfulness of each item on 
a 6-point scale ranging from "not at all stressful" ( 1 ) to "extremely 
stressful" (5), and including the option of "does not apply to me" (0). 

Factor-analytic procedures yielded a 5-factor solution that ac- 
counted for 53% of the variance: Environmental stresses include 
items related to the demographics of the university, perceived racial 
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attitudes, and relations between races; interpersonal stresses include 
experiences related to managing relationships with Whites, inter- 
ethnic relationships, and relations within one*s own group; race- 
related stresses includes items that indicate a sensitivity to racism and 
discrimination; intragroup stresses include pressures from within 
one's own racial group, as well as challenges to group commitment 
and racial identity; and achievement-related stresses include items 
that describe uncertainty about one's academic potential and family 
expectations relevant to achievement. Alpha reliabilities of the final 
factors ranged from 0.76 to 0.93. 

A 39Mtem Sociocultural Orientation Scale (SCOS; Prillerman, 
1988) was also developed based on descriptions of the four patterns 
of adaptation of Black students to a predominantly White university 
offered by Gibbs ( 1 974). This measure was developed in an attempt 
to assess how minority and nonminority students appraise and ori- 
ent to a predominantly White university setting where incidents of 
racial conflict have become more frequent. This measure assessed 
attitudes toward one's race, toward the out-group (minorities or 
Whites), and toward racial issues generally. Students rated their de- 
gree of agreement with each of the 39 items on a 5-point scale from 
"strongly disagree'' (!) to ^'strongly agree" (5). 

The factor analysis yielded a four-factor solution accounting for 
32% of the variance: The alienation scale described feelings of not 
being accepted by either one's own race or by the out-group, discom- 
fort with the university environment, and negative feelings toward 
the out-group; the affirmation scale contained items that suggest a 
preference for interactioti with one's own race, racial pride, commit- 
ment to one's own race, and anger toward the out-group; the assimi- 
lation scale described a clear preference for interaction with the 
out-group and discomfort with members and activities of one's own 
race; and, finally, the race-avoidance /individualism scale contained 
items that indicate an emphasis on individual achievement over 
concern for racial issues, apathy, or distancing from racial problems, 
and avoidance of racial issues and conflict. The internal consistency 
of the scales ranged from 0.68 to 0,78. 

Summary of Findings 

Three preliminary reports have been prepared on data from the 
Coping with College Project that are relevant to the issues raised in 
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this chapter. These results should be viewed as preliminary, given 
the small size and nonrepresentativeness (i.e., freshmen only) of our 
Afro-American sample. 

In one report, Barker ( 1 988) examined the impact of race, gender, 
background factors (SES, multiracial exposure, SAT scores), life 
stresses, and minority student stresses on the four sociocultural ori- 
entation styles in Afro-American. Chicano, and Filipino students. 
Her results indicated that Afro-American students reported signifi- 
cantly higher levels of minority student stresses, were more alien- 
ated, more race-affirming, less assimilated, and less race-avoidant 
than Chicano and Filipino students. Personal background was sig- 
nificantly associated with developing race affirmation, alienation, 
and assimilation styles, with lower SES and less exposure to Whites 
prior to college associated with greater affirmation and alienation 
tendencies, and higher SES and more exposure to Whites prior to 
college associated with greater assimilation tendencies. Higher re- 
ported minority student stresses predicted both higher alienation 
and affirmation tendencies. 

In a related report, Smedley (1988) examined the contribution ot 
life stresses, minority student stresses, and sociocultural onentation 
to psychological svmptoms among Afro-American. Chicano. Fili- 
pino, and other Latino students. His results confirmed our "stress 
load'hypothesi^i" contending that status-related stresses contnbute an 
additional "load" to one's level of stress and impact functioning even 
after considering the effects of generic stresses. These mmonty- 
status-related stresses proved to be stronger predictors of psychologi- 
cal symptoms than nonstatus-related life stresses. This report also 
looked at the direct and mediating effects of sociocultural onentation 
on symptoms. A race affirmation style was found to have both direct 
and mediating effects, with students high in affirmation being at 
more risk for psychological symptoms. A race-avoidance/individu- 
alism style was an important predictor of symptoms, but only in in- 
teraction with high levels of minority student stresses. 

Finally Prillerman ( 1 988) explored the contribution oi stress and 
coping processes to freshman year CPA. psychological symptoms, 
and general well-being among Afro-American, Chicano. and White 
students. Her results indicated that, in addition to stressful experi- 
ences, coping behaviors, cognitive appraisals, and social support 
satisfaction were significant predictors of outcomes for Afro-Amer- 
ican students. Stresses and coping strategies were stronger predic- 
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tors of freshman-year GPA for Black students than were SAT scores. 
Minority student stresses were among the best predictors of the gen- 
eral well-being of Black students at the end of freshman year, with 
lower stresses associated with greater well-being. Alienation and 
race-avoidance/individualism were also direct predictors of well- 
being, with lower alienation scores and higher race-avoidance scores 
associated with greater well-being. 

These preliminary findings provide support for our model. Clearly, 
there are limitations in the interpretation and generalizability of these 
results. Self-selection factors may have resulted in a sample of basically 
functional but slightly distressed students. Black students who had out- 
standing academic records, those who were experiencing significant 
personal problems or academic failure, and those who were simply not 
interested or willing to participate in the project may be underrepre- 
sented in our sample. 

Additionally, many of our analyses were conducted on a multi- 
ethnic sample, which raises questions as to the applicability of our 
findings to the subgroup of Afro-American students. However, the 
fact that we found significant differences between Blacks and other 
minority groups on minority student stresses and sociocultural ad- 
aptations supports our contention that there may be important dif- 
ferences among students of different ethnic groups in the way they 
experience and adjust to majority institutions. Our findings also in- 
dicate that Afro-American freshmen, regardless of their socioeco- 
nomic background, may experience greater psychosocial vulnerabil- 
ity in predominantly White university settings as evidenced by 
greater psychological distress. This vulnerability is heightened in 
those students who are also alienated, who feel a greater need for 
persona] and racial afTirmation, and by those w^ho are unable to 
maintain some psychological distance from racially salient issues so 
that they can pursue individual achievement objectives. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 
for Future Research and Interventions 

In this chapter we have offered a multidimensional model of 
stress and coping as a conceptual and methodological tool to investi- 
gate the academic achievement and psychological well-being of Af- 
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ro-American students at predominantly White universities. The 
model identifies two pathways of influences that impact on func- 
tional outcomes. One pathway considers the impact that generic life 
stresses have on outcomes. These stresses are conceptualized as af- 
fecting all students, and impact outcomes both directly and medi- 
ated through coping processes (i,e., coping behaviors, cognitive 
appraisal, social support). A second pathway considers minority sta- 
tus as an additional source of stress and impetus for coping that can 
exert a more specific effect on the academic performance and psy- 
chological well-being of Afro-American and other ethnic students. 

Our initial research has demonstrated the utility of the pro- 
posed model and has provided initial data on two instruments de- 
veloped to assess important factors in this model. However, our 
initial findings have also raised more questions than they have an- 
swered about how Afro-American students function on White col- 
lege campuses. 

Our preliminary findings suggest the need for studies to investi- 
gate more specifically how Afro-American student perceptions and 
expectations of the university environment and of their White peers 
and professors impact how they perceive, interpret, and cope with 
their experiences. More specific attention is also needed to under- 
stand how intragroup stresses impact Black students' success or fail- 
ure, and how these effects can be shaped to ensure that they are 
facilitative rather than injurious. 

The issue of the stresses that emerge from within the group is not 
given sufficient attention in the literature. These stresses have both 
political and personal significance. On the personal level, the lim- 
ited availability of a pool of potential partners exacerbates feelings 
of loneliness, alienation, and within-group competition. It also in- 
creases the likelihood that some Black students will broaden their 
social network by including non-Blacks as friends and lovers. 

Afro-American students must also cope with the political dynamics 
that emerge given the historical imperative for Blacks to confront racist 
policies and practices in majority institutions. The Black student 
movement has been an important vehicle for social activism and social 
change. History has demonstrated that without this social activism 
there would be even fewer Black students, faculty, and administrators 
at White universities. However, the dynamics of social activist groups 
include pressures for high group identification, conformity and unity, 
as well as struggles over political ideology and tactics. Black students 
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who are unclear about their political stance on these questions, or who 
are primarily oriented toward their academic or social pursuits, face 
significant conformity pressures from their more activist peers. It is 
reasonable to suspect, thereioie, that status-related stresses from aca- 
demic sources, social relationships, institutional racism, and from 
within the group may combine over time to confer additional risk for 
academic failure and early attrition. This risk should be even greater 
for those Black students who arc already vulnerable due to deficits in 
their academic background. 

Our research also suggests that a clearer understanding of how Af- 
ro-American students cope with these status-related sources of 
stress, and the impact their coping strategies have on their achieve- 
ment and well-being, is potentially a very productive direction for 
future research. It appears from our data that, at least for freshmen, 
a coping style characterized by affirming one's racial group mem- 
bership rather than distancing from racial issues heightens psycho- 
logical distress at a predominantly White university. Black students 
at White universities must cope not only with the usual academic 
and social demands but must also cope with the pressures and con- 
flicts over the development of racial identity, demonstrations of 
group loyalty, participation in group activities, and commitment to 
collective activism. Strong identification with one's racial group 
creates a sense of belonging, support, and collective strength, but it 
also puts the student at odds with conformity pressures of the larger 
university. Our data suggest that freshmen who resolve this dilemma 
by downplaying their racial identity or by distancing from race- 
related issues tend to function better during the early stages of their 
college careers. However, the data raise questions as to the long-term 
costs of this coping style on a student's self-esteem and racial iden- 
tity, and questions about the adaptivencss of this style when inci- 
dents of racism and discrimination occur. 

It is clear from all available data thai Afro-American students w ill 
continue to attend predominantly White universities, ana that their 
experiences on these campuses pose both significant opportunities 
and threats to their well-being. Theretbre. it is imperative that we 
understand these experiences so that both preventive and corrective 
interventions can be designed and implemented. These should in- 
clude attention to both institutional (i.e.. recruiting more Afro- 
American faculty) and indi\idual (i.e., teaching erfeeti\e coping 
behaviors) strategies. Some of these interventions will ha\e to con- 
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tinue to be focused on removing the psychological hazards that are 
integral to these settings for Blacks (i.e,, incidents of racism). Other 
interventions will need to be targeted at some of the intragroup dy- 
namics that emerge among Black students when they struggle to 
cope with these system/context obstacles and pressures. Some Black 
students are clearly able to navigate these difficult waters and suc- 
ceed despite the significant pressures. Others become overwhelmed 
by the dual demands and become academic and/or psychological ca- 
sualties. Research pursuing the concepts suggested by this stress* 
coping model offer valuable insights about the difterent pathways 
that Black students take. 
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What Would We Do if We Really 

Loved the Students? 

EDWARD "CHIP'^ ANDERSON 



Introduction 

Over the past 20 years, colleges and universities have expressed 
increasing concern about the number of students who f^iil to gradu- 
ate. Some of this concern has been motivated by institutional dis- 
grace and loss of tuition income. Some of this concern has beeii 
expressed on behalf of certain student groups, such as students from 
historically undcrrepresented ethnic and cultural groups, students 
from low-income backgrounds, student athletes, and students in 
certain majors. Some of this concern has emanated from college per- 
sonnel who look at student attrition as a tragic loss of opportunities 
for students* intellectual and personal development. 

During this same 20-year period, many colleges and universities 
have instituted programs and services to promote academic achieve- 
ment and persistence. In these efforts, thousands of committed pro- 
fessionals have agonized about what they and their institutions might 
do to retain more students and help more students gain maximum 
benefits from their college experience. 

It is to these committed college professionals who really want to 
sec students benefit as much as possible from the college experience 
that I direct my comments. I wish to share a perspective on college 
students' retention and achievement that comes from nearly 25 
years of working in higher education. This perspective combines my 
experience working in retention efforts as a college counselor, in- 
structor, and administrator, with the insights 1 have gained through 
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extensive reading on the nature of college student persistence, 
achievement, and intellectual and personal development. 

I am energized to this task by two factors. First, 1 believe that a 
college education represents the only opportunity for n^ost stu- 
dents to experience significant intellectual development. And for 
students from low-income and historically underrepresented back- 
grounds, a college education is virtually their only hope and their 
last chance for economic and social mobility. The second factor 
that energizes this writing is my compassion for those college pro- 
fessionals who agonize over what they can do to promote student 
retention. To these committed individuals, I want to give my en- 
couragement. 1 know how you tear your hair out trying to think of 
ways to promote students' academic achievement and persistence. 
I know how it feels to be in environments where people give Up 
service to caring about students and then resist your initiatives or 
insult you with their indifference, their ill-informed ideas, and 
their excuses for why your ideas can't be implemented. I know how 
you feel, because I've been there! 

Because of the urgency of this issue and the compassion 1 teel to- 
ward those who want to make a difference in the lives of college 
students, I don't want to meander through research reports and the- 
oretical models. So, let me take you to my bottom line. If you want 
to improve college student persistence and achievement, there is 
one question that I think you need to address in designing your pro- 
grams and services. That question is. What would we do if we really 

loved the students? . ^ u ^ 

1 suggest conceiving and implementing retention efforts based on 
doing what we do when we love someone. I suggest this approach be- 
cause loving seems at the core of everything that works in student 
retention— everything I know about, at least. We must never torget 
that putting forth the sustained effort to achieve, persist, and de- 
velop is a very personal matter stemming from students" personal 
desires and their personal motivations. From my expcrumce. the 
impact of being loved stimulates persistent effort, whicii leads to 
achievement and personal development, because being loved is such 
a basic desire and motivation. Personalizing this point, when I have 
felt loved. I have tended to grow, develop, and reach for my highest 
potential. At these times, I have been empowered to believe in my- 
self because someone loved and believed in me. Because oi some- 
one's love and confidence in me, my self-esteem and self-cfficacy 
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increased. And, as others thought me worth loving, I began to view 
myself as worth loving. As a result, I started investing the time and 
energy necessary to develop myself, which in the final analysis is 
what produces achievement and growth. 

Similarly, I have been able to promote students' achievement, 
persistence, and development most effectively when I have taken an 
active interest in them, sought to know and understand them as per- 
sons, cared for them by developing personally relevant services, re- 
spected their individuality and uniqueness, and felt responsibility 
for their success and development. Whether through elaborate and 
systematic programs, or through fledgling, half-baked efforts, when 
students sense that they are being loved, it makes a difference! So, 
then, if our aim is lo promote students' academic achievement, per- 
sistence, and development, it would seem entirely reasonable io ask 
ourselves. What would we do if we really loved the students? And, to 
ask ourselves. How can I demonstrate the love I feel toward students 
in practical and personally meaningful ways? 

Persisting and Achieving in Coilege 

In an earlier publication (Anderson, 1985), 1 depicted in a figure 
the task that students face when attempting to persist and achieve in 
terms of contending with various forces, pressures, and obstacles as- 
sociated with the college experience. While the specific forces, pres- 
sures, and obstacles students experience differ by institution, and 
according to individual circumstances, they fall into general pat- 
terns. This figure depicts what I call the Force Field Analysis of Col- 
lege Persistence, It describes persistence in college as dependent on 
the number and the magnitude of the differential forces promoting 
and preventing progress toward the degree. Figure i l.I also depicts 
various obstacles that students encounter in route to their degrees, 

The critical point that this figure seeks to illuminate is that each 
negative internal force, each negative external force, and each ob.sta- 
cie requires time and energy to counteract and overcome. Thus, the 
task of persisting and achieving in college can be viewed in terms of 
the amount of time and energy students need to counteract or adjust 
to negative internal and external forces, and the amount of time and 
energy they must invest to overcome the obstacles that stand be- 
tween entering and graduating from college. 

While the forces (depicted as arrows) are approximately the same 
size on the figure, students differ in the extent to which they have 
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well-developed positive internal forces, and the extent to which they 
experience negative internal and negative external forces of various 
magnitudes. Accordingly, the quantity and magnitude of the posi- 
tive forces versus the quantity and magnitude of the negative inter- 
nal and external forces strongly influence how much time and 
energy students will need in order to achieve and persist to gradua- 
tion. The issue of available time and energy extends beyond negative 
versus positive forces. The task of persisting and achieving in college 
also involves surmounting the obstacles that students experience in 
route to their degrees. Once again, the issue becomes one of time 
and energy because overcoming each obstacle demands time and en- 
ergy. Moreover, the amount of time and energy demanded for each 
obstacle depends on the magnitude of various internal, positive 
forces. Take, for example, the task of completing reading assign- 
ments. Students who have well-developed reading and comprehen-^ 
sion skills will need less time and energy than those with weaker 
skills. 

The Force Field Analysis scheme postulates that achievement 
and persistence are less likely among students who (a) experience 
more negative internal and negative external forces, (b) experience 
negative internal and negative external forces of greater magnitude, 
and (c) have less well-developed positive internal forces to cope with 
the negative internal and external forces, and to overcome the obsta- 
cles that their college experience presents. 

Students who have multiple negative internal and multiple nega- 
tive external forces of considerable magnitude, and who have less 
well developed skills to cope with these pressures, are less likely to 
achieve and persist because they need more time and energy to com- 
plete the tasks facing them. Or, they may fail to achieve and persist 
simply because they become overwhelmed and discouraged by the 
difficulty of their task. Or, they may fail to achieve and persist be- 
cause they don't know how to direct their time and energy in pro- 
ductive ways or are unwilling to make the necessary choices. 

In this scenario of the many internal and external forces that stu- 
dents must face, the concept of loving students becomes crucial. By 
actively knowing, caring for, respecting, and being responsible for 
students, college personnel can do many significant things to pro- 
mote students* persistence and achievement. For example, note that 
upon entry to college, students typically separate themselves from 
the many positive external forces that influenced them to attend 
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college (e.g., parents, high school counselors and teachers, etc.). 
Here, concerned professors, counselors, and advisors can increase 
the forces leading to persistence simply by showing a personal inter- 
est in students as well as by providing relevant services and/or by 
helping students from peer groups in which they support each oth- 
er's achievement and persistence. Also, note the many negative 
internal forces mitigating against persistence, which could be ad- 
dressed through relevant support services. Think about the negative 
external forces that could be alleviated and the obstacles that could 
be made easier to surmount through orientation programs, skill- 
building courses, problem-solving workshops, and other support 
services that could be created in direct response to students' prob- 
lems and concerns. Finally, think about the positive internal forces 
that could be strengthened through academic support services, per- 
sonal development classes, and advice from staff, faculty, and 
upperclass students. 

The most basic issue in college student achievement and persist- 
ence is the amount of time and energy students have available and 
the amount of motivation and commitment they have to invest 
their time and energy in ways that produce achievement and per- 
sistence. But I am contending that responsible college personnel 
can make a difference in helping students address their achieve- 
ment and persistence dilemmas. However, here again there is a 
common denominator: Someone must actively try to find out 
which students are experiencing various dilemmas; someone must 
know students well enough to understand the sources of their di- 
lemmas; someone must care enough to make relevant services 
available to address student needs and problems; someone must re- 
spect students enough not to demean them because they have needs 
and problems; and someone must be responsible enough to provide 
needed services in a timely and effective manner. In essence, some- 
one really needs to love the students! 



The Cap Theory of Academic Achievement 

I have recently been thinking about exactly what is necessary for 
students to achieve and persist in college. Whereas the Force Field 
Analysis scheme points to various forces, pressures, obstacles, and 
problems that tend to confound students' achievement and persist- 
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ence, it fails to identify explicitly what students need to know, to be 
able to do, and to possess in order to achieve and persist in college. 
The Force Field Analysis scheme shows the importance of students 
having sufficient time and energy and judiciously investing their 
time and energy, but it doesn't depict those areas in which students 
need the most time and energy in order to achieve and persist. To 
correct these shortfalls, I am developing what I call the Gap Theory 
of Academic Achievement. 

The Gap Theory of Academic Achievement postulates that there 
is a group of requisite skills, abilities, background knowledge, quali- 
ties, characteristics, and resources that college students must have in 
order to achieve and persist. This theory also recognizes that 
entering students, especially those who are admitted under special 
provisions, usually don't have all of the requisite skills, abilities, 
background knowledge, qualities, characteristics, and resources nec- 
essary for achievement and persistence, thus, the idea of "gaps." 

The Gap Theory of Academic Achievement attempts to explain 
differential levels of academic performance by taking into consider- 
ation those student, instructor, and institutional factors that deter- 
mine whether or not students who aspire to achieve high grades and 
who aspire to persist in college will, in fact, do so. The Gap Theory is 
student-centered in that academic achievement and persistence are 
only possible when students (a) aspire to achieve and persist, (b) as- 
sume the primary responsibility for their achievement and persist- 
ence, and (c) choose to invest the time and energy that achievement 
and persistence demand. It is the student's time and energy that 
must be invested in order to bring about achievement and persist- 
ence. Students are the ones who must have the time and energy to 
achieve and persist. And students are the only ones who can decide 
if they will invest their available time and energy in ways and to the 
extent that achievement and persistence demand. 

An important premise of this theory is that even though profes- 
sors, via the grades they award, ultimately judge whether or not stu- 
dents are achieving, students are responsible for putting forth the 
time and energy necessary to learn and achieve according to profes- 
sors' expectations. It is the students who are required to close the 
"gap'' between themselves and the expectations of their professors. 
Therefore, the Gap Theory of Academic Achievement considers the 
time and energy dilemmas students face in meeting professors' ex- 
pectations to be the most crucial dimension of their college cxperi- 
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ence. The challenge that entering students face, therefore, is to learn 
the needed skills and background knowledge; to develop the needed 
qualities and abilities; to acquire the needed personal characteris- 
tics; and to amass the needed resources that will enable them to 
achieve and persist. 

The "gaps" between what students need in order to achieve and 
what they possess at entry are gaps of different types, gaps of greater 
and lesser importance, and gaps of different expanses. Accordingly, 
it is the size (expanse, magnitude, or distance) of the gaps and the 
number of gaps between students and their professors' performance 
expectations that determine the amount of time and energy that stu- 
dents must invest in order to achieve academically. 

The Gap Theory postulates that when there are few gaps and gaps 
of less expanse between students' skills, knowledge, and abilities, 
and what they must be able to do in order to meet their professors' 
expectations, academic achievement will occur Conversely, when 
there are more gaps and gaps of greater expanse between what stu- 
dents are required to do and what they are able to do. academic 
achievement is less likely. 

Clearly, the task of achieving academically demands time and en- 
ergy. But the point is that the amount of time and energy demanded 
differs from student to student depending on the number and size of 
the gaps they have to overcome in order to meet professor expecta- 
tions. For some students, achieving an "A" in a particular course de- 
mands minimal time and energy, whereas for other students in the 
same class achieving a *'C" demands substantial time and energy. It 
is the number and magnitude of gaps between each student and his 
or her professors' expectations that will determine how much time 
and energy the student must invest in order to achieve at any partic- 
ular level. 

It is here, at the time and energy dimension of students' college 
experience, that academic achievement or nonachievement is deter- 
mined. While each student has the same number of hours in a week, 
the demands on his or her time are vastly different. And. with differ- 
ential demands on the student's time, there arc differential demands 
on his or her energy. 

To illustrate the Gap Theory as it applies to course achievement, 
consider the following example. Two freshmen, Jim and Sam. en- 
rolled in a beginning calculus course during their first term in col- 
lege. They were both highly motivated and both aspired to earn As 
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in their calculus course. They both came from the same high school 
and earned equivalent grades throughout. Now assume that every- 
thing about them, their background and their college experience, is 
the same except for one difference. Whereas Jim took algebra, ge- 
ometry, and trigonometry in high school, Sam took only algebra and 
geometry. 

Obviously, when Jim and Sam enroll in calculus, there is a dif- 
ference or a "gap" between the two young men regarding their 
preparation. But the gap between Jim and Sam is not the main 
issue. The important issue is the gap between their respective levels 
of preparation and their professor's expectations. If the professor 
assumes that enroUees already have a firm grasp of trigonometric 
functions, Sam will have a real problem! That problem is a func- 
tion of the gap between his skills, knowledge, and abilities, and his 
professor's expectations. 

The ramifications of Sam's problem boU down to the time and 
energy he must have available and be willing to devote to mastering 
the trigonometric concepts and procedures on which calculus is 
Dased, plus the time and energy demanded to learn calculus. In a 
sense, then, Sam will be virtually taking two math courses at once — 
the calculus course in which he is enrolled and a course of trigono- 
metric concepts and procedures that Sam must learn on his own. 
Even if the professor provides a review of assumed background 
knowledge in trigonometry, Sam must still expend more time and 
energy in order to learn what he needs to know, because there is a 
gap between what he knows and what his professor assumes he al- 
ready knows. 

In the foregoing illustration, both Jim and Sam nia> bo able to 
earn A's in their calculus course provided they have sufficient mo- 
tivation to invest the needed time and energy. But Sam must have 
more. Sam must (a) have more motivation, (b) be willing to invest 
more time and energy, and (c) have sufficient lime and energy to 
compensate for the gap in his preparatio;:. But what if Sam doesn't 
have the time and energy to correct for his preparation gap? What 
if he is not willing to invest the extra time and energy? What if 
Sam's calculus professor demeans him for being underprepared? 
What if Sam becomes discouraged about the amount of time and 
energy he must expend, compared to Jim or to other student.s'' 
What if he has other gaps in terms of time management skills, fi- 
nancial resources, or self-confidence? And w hat if his time and en- 
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ergy are limited due to transportation problems, family obliga- 
tions, or work demands? 



Student Characteristics for Persistence and Achievement 

Thinking in terms of what students need to achieve and persist in 
college invariably leads to questions about which student character- 
istics are the most critical. My answer is motivation to achieve, com- 
mitment to achieve, and self-efficacy are the most essential student 
characteristics needed for academic achievement and persistence. 

The reason motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy are so es- 
sential goes back to the Force Field Analysis scheme of depicting the 
challenges and adjustments that students face in college. .As previ- 
ously stated, students need time and energy to overcome each obsta- 
cle and to counteract each negative force they encounter in route to 
their degrees. Since motivation to achieve is the source of energy, 
since commitment to achieve is the basis for deciding to invest time 
and energy in achievement activities, and since self-efficacy is the 
foundation for the confidence to fulfill commitments, these quali- 
ties become th'^ most essential characteristics that students need for 
academic achievement and persistence. Conversely, if students lack 
adequate motivation to generate the energy necessary to achieve, or 
if they lack sufficient commitment to direct energy toward and to 
spend time on achievement activities, or if they luck self-efficacy to 
sustain the effort necessary to achieve, they simP'> cannot and will 
not persist and achieve. 

The rationale for why motivation, commiimenl. and self-efficacy 
are the most essential student characteristics becomes even more ev- 
ident in light of the Gap Theory of .Achievement. Since the (iap 
Theory postulates that time and energy must be invested to close or 
bridge the gap(s) between students' skills, knowledge, and abilities 
and those required to achieve and persist, the question becomes. Do 
students have the energy to invest in bridging their gaps and will 
they choose to invest the amount of time and energ\ needed to 
achieve? In response to this question, mcuivatioii to achie\e. com- 
mitment to achieve, and sclf-efficac) become the critical issues. 

Motivation to achieve generates the energy needed to bridge gaps 
necessar\ for achievement and persistence: cimimitmcnt lo achie\e 
directs the cnerg\ and invests the time needed to bridge those gaps: 
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and self-efficacy supplies the confidence to actually begin working 
toward achievement. Motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy 
supply, give direction to, and enable students to invest the energy 
needed to overcome the gaps and adjust to the forces and obstacles 
that college students encounter. These qualities determine whether 
sufficient energy will be available, whether sufficient time and en- 
ergy is invested, and whether sufTicient action is taken in order to 
make achievement and persi.stence a reality. Therefore, motivation 
to achieve, commitment to achieve, and self-efficacy are the most 
essential characteristics for college student achievement and 
persistence. 



What if Students Lack the Motivation, Commitment, and 
Self-Efficacy to Achieve? 

This is the most challenging question of all. It hits at the heart of 
college student persistence, achievement, and development. Be- 
cause it is the most critical question, we must be extremely honest in 
our response. 

My first respon.se is that if a student truly lacks the motivation to 
achieve, commitment to achieve, and self-efficacy lu achieve, there 
isn't anything that can be done unless this condition i.s corrected. All 
of the financial aid, housing priorities, study skill workshops, and 
curriculum opportunities in the world will not suffice if a student 
lacks the amount of motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy nec- 
essary to achieve. Said differently, motivation, commitment, and 
self-efficacy gatDs -n-jst be addressed first, because all else depends 
on them. The time and energy needed to bridge other gaps depend 
on sufficient motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy. Likewise, 
the many adjustments that students must make as they encounter 
negative forces and obstacles within their college experience de- 
mand time and energy and thus substantial motivation to achieve, a 
strong commitment to achieve, and the .self-efficacy to achieve. 

So what should one do if students lack these essential qualities? 
My answer is to cither establish services to build students' motiva- 
tion, to enhance their commitment, and to foster their self-efficacy: 
or never admit such students in the first place! After all. 1 wouldn't 
consider it very loving to let students come into a college where fail- 
ure is inevitable, would you? 
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Of course, my answer to the foregoing questions presupposes (a) 
that it is possible to measure students' level of motivation, level of 
commitment, and self-efficacy to achieve: (b) that it is possible to 
determine how much motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy is 
necessary to achieve and persist at various institutions and in spe- 
cific courses of study; and (c) that it is possible to build students' 
motivation to achieve, to increase their commitment to achieve, 
and to foster their self-efficacy. Personally, I believe it is. However, 
relatively little has been done in this area. Instead, we have endlessly 
correlated aptitude test scores, grade-point averages, socioeconomic 
status indicators, and other demographic characteristics in an effort 
to make better admission decisions. And yet, I think that the useful- 
ness of such predictors is that they are actually more representative 
of students' motivation, commitment, and seli-efficacy to achieve 
than of the factors they purport to measure. 

Regarding the possibility of increasing students' motivatior. 
commitment, and self-efficacy to achieve. I believe that this is ex- 
actly what happens in our most effective suppoil services and in our 
most effective programs and curricular innovations. For example, in 
an effective tutorial service, how much ofthe effectiveness is attrib- 
utable to the tutors' clarification of course materials, and how much 
to the effect of the tutors' encouragement, interest, feedback, con- 
cern, caring, and modeling on the students' motivation, commit- 
ment, and self-efficacy? 

I think that effective support services and programs are effective 
because they positively affect students' motivation, commitment, 
and self-efficacy. Therefore, 1 advocate more direct attempts to as- 
sess students' motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy: and to 
measure the amount of motivation, commitment, and self-efficacy 
students will need to achieve and persist at various institutions and 
in specific areas of study. *i'hcn, based on these assessments and 
measurements, 1 ad\ ocate that more courses and support ser\ ices he 
specificalh designed to increase students' motivation, commit- 
ment, and self-efficacy to achieve. 



How Can He Increase Students' Motivation to Achieve? 

Again, the critical nature of this question demands the uin^^st 
candor. Accordingly, m\ answer is that we can't! No one other than 
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the student can increase his or her own motivation! A bettor ques- 
tion would be. How can we help students increase their motivation 
to achieve? This distinction is an important one because the meth- 
ods and strategies used in support services that attempt to address 
motivational problems will emanate from how motivation is 
conceived. 

Students, and everyone else for that matter, arc motivated by 
their perceptions of their needs and desires (Maslow, 1 954). Conse- 
quently, it is the students' perceptions that are all-important. An- 
other critical issue is how students perceive that they can best meet 
their needs and fulfill their desires. Motivation to achieve in college 
is a direct extension of students perceiving that their needs can be 
met and that their desires can be fulfilled by achieving in college! 
Accordingly, professors, counselors, and student services personnel 
can help students increase their motivation to achieve in college by 
(a) helping students identify and clarify their needs and desires: (b) 
helping students identify and clarify their satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions; (c) helping students identify and clarify their questions and 
curiosities: (d) helping students clarify areas of desired competence: 
and (e) helping students identify and clarify values. 

These ways of helping students increase their motivation to 
achieve stem from the understanding that people are self-motivated 
and that their motivation is based on their perceptions concerning 
their needs and desires. The best strategy to help students increase 
then* motivation is to help them clarify their perceptions concerning 
their needs and their desires. This clarification forms the basis \\ ' 
motivation to achieve in college. But motivation to achieve in college 
also requires that students perceive achieving in college as a viable 
means of (a) meeting their needs and fulfilling their desires, (b) in- 
creasing their satisfaction with themselves by becoming the kinds of 
persons they most want to be. (c) finding answers to their questions 
and curiosities, (d) developing the skills and gaining the experience to 
become more competent, and (e) doing things thai the\ value. 



How Can H e Increase Student Commitment to Achievement? 

C'ommitmeni lo achie\'e m college is an exlrenieK critical factor 
in determining whether or not students will persist lo graduation. 
Whereas motivation to achieve generates the eiiergx needed lor 
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achievement, commitment to achieve directs energy needed for 
achievement to those tasks that result in achievement. Achievement 
in college demands a substantial investment of time and energy. And 
commitment to achieve is the decision-making process by which 
that investment is made. Without commitment, college achieve- 
ment simply isn't possible. 

How can we increase students' commitment to achieve? The 
problem we face in addressing this question is the same as that in ad- 
dressing the question. How can we increase students' motivation to 
achieve? Simply stated, we can't! To understand why only students 
themselves can increase their commitment to achieve we must un- 
derstand the nature of commitments and what is involved in making 
commitments. Commitments are promises that people make con- 
cerning what they will do and what they will accomplish. When peo- 
ple make commitments, whether to themselves or to others, they 
promise to accomplish something. 

The promise to do something and to accomplish something isn't 
made in a vacuum, and it doesn't come from a vacuum. Promises, 
like all other forms of human behavior, are motivated acts, and thus 
stem from within a person and from other internal phenomena such 
as perceiving needs and perceiving desires. For this reason, no one 
can make a commitment for another person, and no one can in- 
crease another person's commitment to do anything— including ^ 
achieving. Each person decides what he or she will commit to doing 
and to accomplishing. 

Highlighting the fact that commitments are acts of the will is im- 
portant because these acis of the will are not singular. They are 
pIuraL In fact, they are muhiple and continuous until what a person 
has committed himself to has been completed. In other words, a 
commitment involves two acts of the will (choices or decisions): (a) 
to complete something, and (b) to do something. But whereas the 
decision to complete something remains unchanged, the process of 
completing something requires continuous decision making until 
the goal has been reached. By this 1 mean pursuing a desired result 
requires multiple choices to adjust to unforeseen obstacles, multiple 
decisions to generate and pursue alternate paths, and multiple acts 
of the will to keep trying when one is tempted to quit. So a commit- 
ment to do something involves many commitments and recommit- 
ments to keep **doing*' diiTerent thmgs in order to accomplish what 
one originally committed him- or herself to achieve. 
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Given this continuous aspect of commitment, it is little wonder 
that theorists such as Tinto (1975) point to commitment as a pri- 
r. ry defining characteristic of college persist ^rs. In fact, Tinto 
makes the point that the commitment to graduate from college isn't 
a one-time decision. Students confront the choice of persisting or 
dropping out over and over again. 

While I agree with Tinto's point that students revisit their com- 
mitment to persist over and over again, I would add that it isn't sim- 
ply the choice of persisting versus dropping out that students must 
make over and over again. They must make an infinite number of 
choices or commitments to *'do" the multiple tasks that persisting to 
graduation requires. 

In addressing the issue of helping students increase their commit- 
ments to achieve in college, I am actually confronting two types of 
commitments. One involves commitments to accomplish a certain 
goal (e.g., graduating, gaining admission to graduate school, etc.) or 
to achieve at certain levels of aspiration (i.e., earn certain grades, 
learn certain skills and knowledge, develop certain qualities, etc.). 
The second type of commitment involves the multiple commit- 
ments or ongoing choices that students must make in judiciously 
using their limited time and limited energy to accomplish their goals 
and to achieve at their levels of aspiration. In relation to both types 
of commitments, the question remains. How can students increase 
their commitment to achieve? 

Having established the fact that students are the only ones who 
can increase their commitment to achieve, now I want to focus on 
what those of us who care about students' achievement can do to 
help them increase their commitment to achieve. From my experi- 
ence, college professors* counselors, and student services personnel 
can help students increase their commitments by implementing the 
following strategies: (a) helping students translate their motivations 
and commitments for attending college into commitments to persist 
and achieve in college: (b) helping students clarify the relationships 
between their motivations and their desired outcomes of college: 
and (c) helping students see relationship between their motivations, 
their college experience, and the outcomes they desire from college. 

These methods of helping students increase their commitment to 
achieve and persist in college center on helping students to sec their 
college experience in ways that are personally meaningful. W'hatever 
is meaningful to a person is motivational. And when something is 
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personally meaningful, it is also something to which a p;?rson is will- 
ing to make commitments. 

How Can We Increme Students' Self-Efficacy to Achieve? 

In the preceding section, 1 asserted that two types of commit- 
ments are important to college students' achievement. One is a com- 
mitment to achievement goals and the other is a commitment to the 
process of investing the time and energy necessary to achieve. The 
reason I emphasized these commitments is that unless students 
com mit themselves to the goal of achieving, and unless students 
CO TiTi.it themselves to the process leading to achievement, they sim- 
ply won't achieve even if they are motivated to do so! 

Now I want to discuss the process leading to making these 
achievement commitments. In addition to being motivated to 
achieve, students must be self-efficacious about their ability to 
achieve. Unless students are self-efficacious, they will not make the 
commitments necessary to achieve, and consequently, they will not 
invest the time and energy that college achievement and persist- 
ence demand. 

Seif-efficacy is the term Albert Bandura (1982) uses to describe 
the beliefs an individual holds regarding what he or she can accom- 
plish through his or her own effort . These beliefs involve (a) what 
a person believes he or she can accomplish and (b) how viable, 
strong, or effective he or she believes his or her efforts w ill be in ac- 
complishing certain goals. There is, therefore, an interrelationship 
between self-efficacy and commitment. A person will commit him- 
self or herself to achieving and to pursuing only those goals about 
which he or she is self-efficacious. Accordingly, a person must first 
be self-efficacious about achieving a goal before he or she will 
make the time and energy commitments necessary to achieving a 
desired goal. 

Assuming that we agree that college achievement requires a sub- 
stantial and sustained investment of time and energy and that stu- 
dents must be self-efficacious enough to make the time and energy 
commitments needed to achieve, the question before those who 
want to promote students' achievement becomes. How can we in- 
crease students' self-efficacy to achieve? To this question, I must re- 
spond as I did to the questions concerning how we can increase 
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students* motivation and commitment to achieve. We can't! We 
can't increase students' self-efficacy to achieve any more than we 
can increase their motivation or commitment to achieve. The only 
person who can increase self-efficacy is the person himself or 
herself. 

College professors, counselors, and student service personnel can 
do a lot, however, to help students increase their self-efTicacy for 
achievement in college. Some of the things they can do are (a) pres- 
ent students with specific tasks and asking them to assess their self- 
efficacy to perform these tasks; (b) design diagnost'r and assessment 
procedures that clearly portray students' strengths and abilities to 
themselves; (c) encourage students to work from their strengths 
when transitioning into college and when building skills: (d) help 
students define success based on realistic goals; (e) affirm students 
for attributing their successes to their efforts, skills, talents, and 
abilities; (f) focus on what students "can do'" and "are willing to do" 
when dealing with problems, frustrations, and discouragements; (g) 
have successful peers disclose their struggles to achieve; and (h) de- 
sign curricula in incremental steps that challenge students but that 
begin from students* diagnosed skills and knowledge. 

Returning to the question of what would we do if wc really loved 
the students, I can't imagine anything that is more loving than try- 
ing to help students increase their self-efficacy. In fact, I think it is 
the most loving thing wc can attempt to do. ff wc can help students 
increase their self-efficacy, they will be more likely to achieve and 
persist in college, and they will become stronger persons, more able 
to maximize their personal and intellectual potential both while 
they are in college and throughout their lives. 

Using the Gap Theory to Understand Students' Problems and Struggles 

To promote students' achievement and persistence, wc must be 
prepared to address any gap that impedes achievement or takes time 
and energy away from achievement-related activities. While 1 have 
emphasized the importance of motivation, commitment, and self- 
efficacy because achievement and persistence depend on them, we 
must be prepared to help students address any and all gaps that in- 
terfere with their achievement. Even if students arc highly moti- 
vated, deeply committed, and very self-efficacious, they may not 
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achieve or persist, for they may have too many gaps or gaps that are 
too large for them to overcome with the time and energy they have 

available. , 
As I listen to students describe their problems and struggles, l 
find it helpful to ask myself three questions: (a) To what extent are 
students spending their time and energy on achievement and per- 
sistence related tasks versus unrelated problems and struggles? (b) 
What can 1 do to help them be more efficient and effective? and (c) 
What can I do to prevent them from wasting time and energy on un- 
necessary problems and struggles? 

While students tend to be very conscious of the problems and 
struggles that consume their time and energy, it is insufficient to 
understand students' problems and struggles only from their per- 
spectives. In fact, students' problems and struggles are usually 
maniiHtations of gaps between what they have, know, and are able 
to do, anJ what they need to have, know, and be able to do m order 
to achieve and persist. Thus, we need to analyze students' prob- 
lems and struggles both from the students' perspective and from a 
perspective that helps us understand what is causing the problems 

and struggles. .u . 

To illustrate the difference between how students describe their 
problems and struggles and what is actually causing them, let me 
share an experience I had. A group of students were upset about the 
problems they were having in a sociology course. They all said that 
they had really been working and trying hard to get good grades, but 
they were all getting "C's" or lower. They attributed their problem to 
their professor who, according to the students, gave disorganized 
lectures assigned unrelated readings, and asked essay exam ques- 
tions on topics that weren't covered either in lectures or in the as- 
signed readings. While the students depicted their problems and 
struggles as being caused by their professor. 1 found that the students 
didn't understand the professor's expectations and didn't have the 
skills or experience to meet those expectations. The students 
thought that their professor expected them to amass the information 
presented in the kctures and assigned readings, but the professor 
was expecting them to learn how to analyze issues from various 
points of view. Therefore, the information communicated m the lec- 
tures and assigned readings was less important than the way this in- 
formation was analyzed. Accordingly, when the professor asked 
exam questions that required students to analyze issues on topics 
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that were never presented in the course, he was testing the students' 
analytic skills rather than the information they had amassed from 
the lectures and readings. 

This experience illustrates that students' perceptions of what is 
causing their problems and struggles may not be accurate. But, it 
also illustrates the concept of gaps. There was a gap of understand- 
ing between what the professor expected his students to learn and 
what the studems thought they were being expected to learn. But 
that wasn't the only gap causing the students' problems and strug- 
gles. As I eventually discovered, the students would not have been 
able to achieve on the exams even if they had understood the profes- 
sor's expectations, because they didn't know how to analyze issues 
and they didn't know how to write essays for exam questions that 
asked them to analyze. Therefore, the students' achievement prob- 
lems and struggles could be attributed to at least three gaps: (a) not 
understanding their professor's expectations, (b) not knowing how 
to analyze, and (c) not knowing how to write essays that demonstrate 
analytic skills. 

Using this illustration, considei what could be done to help stu- 
dents become more efficient and effective. Since the first gap in- 
volved misunderstandings, the professor could spell out his expecta- 
tions more clearly and describe to students how they should study 
and prepare for exams. He could give students copies of past exam 
questions and explain what constitutes a "good" essay in response to 
questions that require analysis. He could even show the students a 
good and bad essay answer and explain his grading criteria. He could 
describe his teaching techniques and explain why he is assigning par- 
ticular readings. And he could give a diagnostic test on the first day of 
class to identify which students might need supplementary instruc- 
tion to build their analytic thinking or w riting skills. Of course, teach- 
ing assistants (TAs) and tutors could do many of the things suggested 
above. In fact, TAs and tutors could run a kind of adjunct course to 
teach students how to analyze and to give them opportunities to prac- 
tice their analytic skills. TAs and tutors could also give practice exams 
to build students' analytic writing skills and confidence in an exam 
situation. 

This list of things that could be done to help students become 
more efficient and efTective is predicated on one condition: Some- 
one would have to know which students were having problems and 
would have to analyze what gaps were producing those difficulties. 
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This condition then comes back to the need for ongoing relation- 
ships with students in which someone cares enough to listen to and 
understand their problems and struggles, someone cares enough to 
analyze what is causing their problems and struggles, and someone 
cares enough to design programs, services, and interventions that 
address the causes of students' problems and struggles. 

Finally, there is the issue of prevention. Again using the foregoing 
illustration, ask yourself, what could be done? Starting from the 
most basic changes, printed materials on the course could describe 
what students are expected to know and to do. A diagnostic test 
could be developed for advising and placement purposes. Or a for- 
mal prerequisite for enrolling in the course might be needed. Cer- 
tainly, academic advisors could provide preventative services. 
Advisors could explain the professor's expectations and testing stan- 
dards. They could conduct informal assessments of students' skills 
to determine students' level ot preparation and readiness for the 
course. Advisors could suggest courses to build analytic thinking 
skills and analytic writing skills that could be taken before or con- 
currently with the sociology course. Also, the professor might decide 
that these student problems were so widespread and of sufficient 
magnitude that a new course was needed to teach analytic thinking 
skills, to develop analytic writing skills, and to provide background 
knowledge and information on the nature of social sciences and how 
various social science disciplines analyze issues. 

Again, these preventive measures that could help students 
achieve more efficiently and effectively all depend on knowing and 
understanding students' problems and struggles. Someone would 
have to take the initiative and understand the students well enough 
to know who needs various services and interventions. And some- 
one would have to care enough and feel responsible enough to design 
preventative measures. 



Using the Gap Theory' to Understand Problems Encountered by 
Underrepresented Students 

Underrepresented college students face a particular set of prob- 
lems that the Gap Theory helps to illuminate. The first of these 
problems stems from the fact that, by definition, underrepresented 
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Students are "'underrepresented," which means that they are fewer in 
number and percent. Being underrepresented can interfere with mo- 
tivation, commitment, and self-efficacy; underrepresented students 
may feel alone because of their lesser numbers or alienated because 
they feel unwanted and unaccepted on campus. Thus, we shouldn't 
be surprised if these students don't persist. After all, would you want 
to continue attending a college, or being in any other environment 
for that matter, if you felt uncomfortable, unwanted, not a part of it. 
or rejected because of something about you that you could not 
change or control? 

Underrepresented students may also experience discrimination 
on campus. By definition, discrimination involves differential treat- 
ment. According to the Gap Theory, underrepresented students 
would be more likely to have ditTerential expectations placed on 
them. For example, underrepresented students may have professors 
who don't think that they are as capable of meeting their standards 
as '^represented'' students. Therefore, the task of meeting professors' 
expectations would be greater for underrepresented students than 
for represented students. Or, using the Gap Theory, underrepre- 
sented students would have to overcome larger gaps than repre- 
sented students because discriminating professors hold different 
performance expectations for them. Underrepresented students 
would have to put forth more time and energy than represented stu- 
dents to achieve the same grades. 

Finally, underrepresented students are more Hkely to CAperience 
prejudice as well as discrimination and alienation. With prejudice 
comes all of the unfavorable, negative, and demeaning judgments 
that, if internalized, could negatively affect their motivation, com- 
mitment, and self-efTicacy, thus creating other gaps. 

Because underrepresented students are more likely to experience 
alienation, discrimination, and prejudice, they may become less 
motivated to persist and achieve, less committed to persist and 
achieve, and less self-efficacious about persisting and achieving. 
The painful experience of feeling alienated on campus makes being 
on a college campus so displeasurable that it negatively affects 
underrepresented students* motivation and commitment to achieve 
and persist. Similarly, experiencing discrimination may make the 
task of achieving seem so unreachable that underrepresented stu- 
dents lose their scIf-efficacy and thus their commitment to achieve 
and persist. Experiencing prejudice may also cause underrepre- 
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sented students to conclude that they will forever be prevented from 
achieving by prejudiced individuals who will continuously erect 
barriers to their achievement and persistence. 

While the foregoing discussion centered on how the Gap Theory 
can be used to better understand the experience underrepresented 
students face because they are "underrepresented " these same stu- 
dents may have any number of the other gaps. If this is true, under- 
represented students will have a compounding problem, because 
these other gaps may reinforce stereotypes and thus make it that 
much more difficult for the students to reach the performance ex- 
pectations of their college professors. Moreover, if discriminating 
and prejudicial experiences have already weakened their motiva- 
tion, commitment, and self-efTicacy. the existence of other gaps 
will likely compound their motivation, commitment, and self- 
efficacy problems. 

Finally, there is the likelihood that historically underrepresented 
students are also from low-income backgrounds. Therefore, to un- 
derstand the experience of historically underrepresented college stu- 
dents and those from low-income backgrounds, we must take into 
consideration all of the forces that tend to atleci underrepresented 
students' motivation, commitment, and self-eiTitacy due to aliena- 
tion, discrimination, and prejudice; plus we must take into consid- 
eration all of the demands on low-income students' time and energy 
due to working, transportation, housing, and underpreparation 
problems. Seen in this light, the task of achieving and persisting in 
college for historically underrepresented students who arc also from 
low-income backgrounds is truly monumental. 

So, the question again becomes. Where should we begin in ad- 
dressing the problems of underrepresented students? 1 must pose 
my theme question in order to ignite our creativity. What would we 
do if we really loved underrepresented students'? My answer to this 
question is that the most important thing that underrepresented stu- 
dents need to experience is relationships with people whom they re- 
spect and with whom they can. in some way. identify. What is crucial 
about these relationships is that people affirm and invest confidence 
in these students. 1 use the word crmialXo emphasize how important 
it is for underrepresented students to receive afilrmations and votes 
of confidence. Affirmation is just the opposite of what is communi- 
cated by discrimination and prejudice, and affirming relationships 
are the only way to address loneliness and alienation. 
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A peer support system can be especially helpful in alleviating 
loneliness and alienation. Here is where peer counselors or peer tu- 
tors can be very helpful. The key issue here is not so much to have 
peer support system with other underrepresented students but to 
have a peer group in which students feel accepted. But, if the peer 
counselor or tutor is also from an underrepresented group, benefi- 
cial experiences can be shared on coping with alienation, prejudice, 
and discrimination. 

Beyond having positive relationships, all of the approaches dis- 
cussed in the previous sections may apply to underrepresented stu- 
dents. But, as with each of the other strategies, the bottom line 
remains the same: Someone needs to love the students. 



Conciusions 

My primary purpose has been to encourage fellow professionals 
who are striving to promote students' achievement, persistence, and 
development in college. Therefore. 1 conclude with some personal 
reflections that I hope will encourage you personally as well as pro- 
fessionally in your efforts. 

It seems to me that to succeed in our efforts we need to have some 
of the same attributes that students must have. In particular, we 
must be motivated, committed, and self-efficacious, because the 
task of promoting college students' achievement, persistence, and 
development is almost as demanding as actually achieving, persist- 
ing, and developing in college. 

Concerning motivation, 1 encourage you to remain true to what 
motivated you to enter this profession in the first place. More than 
likely you entered the field of education because you cared about 
students and wanted to help them maximize their college experi- 
ence. In essence, you entered this profession because you loved stu- 
dents, wanted to make a difference in their lives, and believed that 
through achieving in college they could actualize their potential; 
and perhaps you wanted to help students overcome some of the dif- 
ficulties that impeded your own achievement and development. 
Sources of motivation such as these are not only adequate for the 
task we confront, but they are the best sources of motivation be- 
cause they combine our own needs with our desires to make a posi- 
tive contribution to the lives of students. 
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I seldom find that fellow professionals have difficulty being 
motivated to promote students' achievement, persistence, and deve- 
lopment. But we do have difficulty maintaining the level of commit- 
ment that we need to work effectively. The frustrations of the job, 
competing institutional priorities, and devaluing experiences with 
faculty, staff, and administrators distract us from the motivations 
that originally caused us to enter this profession. Because of these 
distractions, we may have difficuUy making and maintaining the 
commitments necessary to promoting students' achievement, per- 
sistence, and development, 

To counter the distractions that tend to reduce my commitment 
to promoting students' achievement, persistence, and development, 
I have found it helpful to formulate my own personal mission. I have 
spent many hours thinking about what I really want to accomplish. I 
have written, rewritten, and revised my mission many limes so that 
each word captures my deepest desires, what I value most, and the 
kind of person I most want to be. Having formulated a personally 
meaningful mission, I now have a means of refocusing my efforts 
when 1 become distracted by frustrations and devaluing experi- 
ences. And because my mission is so personally meaningful and di- 
rectly extends from my motivations, I become reenergized and 
recommitted to fulfill my mission each lime 1 reverbalize it to my- 
self or others. This is my mission: 

I want to be a person who encourages others to come lo new. more posi- 
tive conclusions about themselves as learners, changers, and compas- 
sionate relaters. And in the process. 1 want to help people discover the 
source of power and alivcness that only comes by being true to the deep- 
est core of one's being. 

If you haven't taken the time to set forth your personal mission. 1 
encourage you to do so. It is the best means 1 know for keeping one- 
self focused and committed in the miusi of the man\ distractions 
that threaten to confound our efforts. 

Finally, there is the matter of our self-efficacy. Personally, build- 
ing my own self-efficacy has been a life-long struggle. I have had to 
confront self doubts, feelings of inadequacy, and feelings of inferior- 
ity on a daily basis throughout my life. However. 1 have discovered 
three strategies that help me feel more self-efficacious. I-irsl. I be- 
come more self-efficacious when 1 slop comparing m\ self to other 
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people. My natural tendency is to compare myself to others; but 
when I do, I become depressed, inefficacious, and inactive. Second, 
I become more self-efficacious when I focus my attention on my 
personal mission. Focusing on my mission makes me more self- 
efficacious in much the same way that focusing on something that is 
vitally important to say helps me overcome stage fright. In other 
words, when the message is more important than the messenffen 
anxiety subsides. Similarly, when one has a personally important 
mission, and that mission is more important than personal recogni- 
tion, one becomes more self-efficacious and determined to do the 
things that will accomplish that mission. F-inally, I become more 
self-efficacious when I focus on what I have control over versus what 
I have no control over. My natural tendency is to focus on what I 
can't control, but this focus makes me feel helpless and immobilizes 
me. When I focus on what I can do, however and particularly when I 
focus on what I can do to live out my mission, I become more self- 
efficacious and swing into action with vigor. 

Now I feel finished. I have communicated my thoughts and expe- 
rience in the best way I know. I have been true to my personal mis- 
sion, and I sincerely hope that 1 have in .some ways encouraged you. 1 
have put forth the question that I believe holds the only real hope for 
guiding us to the creative solutions that we must find in order to 
help students develop and achieve to their fullest potential. The 
challenge, therefore, confronting us is whether we have enough love 
and enough courage to truly address the question: What would we 
do if we really loved the students? 
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Notwithstanding proclamations to the contrary, public education in 
America does not provide equal educational opportunity for all. 
Most Black Americans have neither experienced equal educational 
opportunity nor been the beneficiaries of a quality education (Na- 
tional Alliance of Black School Educators [NABSE], 1984). Schools 
in America operate in a manner that reflects a belief among many 
Americans that certain groups and social classes deserve better 
treatment than others (Oakes, 1985). In this nation, class and race 
are highly correlated, with Blacks and Hispanics tending to occup> 
the lower levels of the stratification systems in school and society 
(Sexton, 1967). The public schools not only retlect but perpetuate 
the inequities that exist among groups in the social structure 
(United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
[HEW], 1972). Black students in both society and the schools arc 
doubly disadvantaged by both race and low income (Brookover, 
1985). Race and social class remain the chief determinants of suc- 
cess or failure in the public schools. 

Most of the nearly 7 million Black students enrolled in the na- 
tion's elementary and secondary schools attend schools that are 
mainly minority in enrollment and located in the large cities, li has 
been proiected that by the year 2000. one out of every three students 
in the public schools will be non-White. The multiple problems of 
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large urban cities have brought about increased problems for urban 
school systems (Johnson, Collins, Dupuis, & Johansen. 1979). The 
challenges to public education in this democracy are enormous, and 
they are the most demanding and complex in the schools of the 
urban centers. The public schools in the urban centers serve large 
concentrations of students who are the most adverse victims of ra- 
cial and socioeconomic discrimination and deprivation. For the 
most damaged victims of environmental supports that fall tar short 
of meeting minimal standards of decency, humaneness, and justice, 
the public schools in the urban centers represent the most pro- 
nounced deficiencies of public education and the teaching profes- 
sion Urban education has come to be synonymous with the 
education of Blacks and other disadvantaged minorities and carries 
with it the connotation of failure. 

To a large extent, public education for Black students remains 
separate and unequal (College Entrance Examination Board. 1 985) 
The National Alliance of Bla.:k School Educators {NABSE. 1984) 
declared that public education for the masses of Black Americans 
still fails to meet even goals of adequacy not to mention excellence. 
In Equaliiv and Exccllemv. it was reported that a number ot indica- 
tors suggest that Black students, on the average, receive educational 
program: and offerings that differ in kind and content ^om those 
for White students (College Entrance Examination Board. 198>). 
The differences significantly inHuence educational achievement 
and later educational and career options. Pink (1984) asserts that 
the creation of more effective schools for students from low-income 
families will require fundamental changes in the ways schools evalu- 
ate sort label, and process students. He notes that schools routinely 
and svstematicallv sort students into two different career lines: a 
success pathway and a failure pathway Spring (1978) identified 
tracking and ability grouping of students as a means to duplicate 
their status in the social structure as one of the major criticisms ot 

public schools. ■ , ■ . , ox i 

Cole (1987) declared that quality education is denied to Black 
students bv indifferent and insensitive teachers and administrators 
who have low expectations for Black students. Educators too often 
believe that the children of the poor and minority groups will cither 
fail or have a difficult time in school (Spring. 1978). Edmonds 
(1979) concluded that effective schools for Black students were in 
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short supply and that effective school systems for Black students 
were nonexistent. 

Arguably, it may be noble but unrealistic to expect the schools Tor 
the most ravaged victims of discrimination and deprivation to 
produce performance results that are comparable to those produced 
for students from more favorable socioeconomic circumstances. 
Indeed, public education will be the most productive when environ- 
mental supports for both living and learning are mutually supportive. 
But Black students from disadvantaged socioeconomic environments 
can succeed in school when better teaching methods are used (Becker, 
1977; Edmonds, 1979). Large numbers of Black students sufier aca- 
demic deficiencies that stem, in no small measure, from poor school- 
ing, and from inept, incompetent, and insensitive teachers and 
administrators. "Good" teaching and "efiective" educational leader- 
ship can save large numbers of Black students from 1 2 or 13 years of 
inconsequential public education. The professional credibility of the 
teaching profession is severely compromised by the unacceptable re- 
ality that the public schools across this nation annually graduate high 
percentages of Black students whose cumulative deficiencies in read- 
ing, writing, and computational skills classify them as functional 
illiterates. 



Leadership in Mainly Black Schools 

The effectiveness of any system or organi/ation is dependent on 
the quality of its leadership. Katz and Kahn ( 1 978) identified three 
major components of leadership: (a) an attribute of an office or po- 
sition; (b) characteristics of a person: and (c) a category of actual be- 
havior. While authority may ultimately reside in the group, it needs 
a leader to help it take form and direction in goals and commitment 
to action (Gutherie & Reed. 1986), Merely holding an administra- 
tive position does not make one a leader (Gardner. 1986). Leader- 
ship causes individuals and groups to perform in a manner that 
maximizes their contributions to the achievement of the objectives 
of an organization (Presidents Association. 197]). Leadership is 
that quality that enables an individual within a setting to motivate 
and inspire others to adopt, achieve, and maintain organizational 
and individual goals (Gutherie & Reed. 1 986). It is the leader who is 
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given authority to take action, to require and receive performance of 
actions by others, and to direct and give decisions to others. 

Members of a profession are concerned with an identified area of 
need or function, that is. maintenance of physical or emotional 
health, preservation of rights and freedom, enhancing the opponu- 
nity to learn (Howsam, Corrigan. Denmark. & Nash, 1 976). In con- 
trast to other occupations, members of a profession are expected to 
subordinate their own interests and to act in the best interests of 
their clients (Hoy & Miskel, 1987). Members of a profession should 
be expected to demonstrate conclusive evidence of professionalism 
in the discharge of their duties and responsibilities. Professionalism 
is the satisfactory adherence to a generally accepted set of explicit 
and implicit principles that govern the formulation of goals and ac- 
cepted standards in the implementation of goals (Scott, 1975). 

The school is physically located in the community, and its most 
intimate attachments to the society are or ^.lould be there (Sexton. 
1967). The local school is the educational universe for most parents, 
and the principal is the central figure in that universe. It is the prin- 
cipal who must require teachers to do specific things in accordance 
with specific plans in response to certain timetables. It is the princi- 
pal who must determine whether the performance of individual 
teachers is functional or dysfunctional. Effective schools do not 
evolve from osmosis. Effective schools are characterized by effective 
leadership (Edmonds, 1979). The public in the formulation of its 
judgments about the schools is innuenced by the character and qual- 
ity of those who administer the schools. While it is possible to have 
an effective school without an effective principal at the helm, the 
odds are heavils against such a consequence, Good leadership. like 
any other heehhy organizational dynamics, enhances the possibili- 
ties of institutional policies being successfully implemented. 

While definitions of what constitutes an elTective school vary, 
particularly effective schools for children from low-income families, 
the correlate that effective schools have effective principals is con- 
sistent throughout the'research on effective schools. The principal, 
at his or her best, is the architect in the development of an effective 
school. Paradoxically, the principal at his or her worst, is the 
demolisher of the productive efforts of the instructional f^,taff. The 
ineffective principal is fully capable of depressing the otherwise cre- 
ative, energetic, and productive behavior of teachers. On the other 
hand', the effective principal is capable of raising the performance 
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standards of teachers to levels of instructional effectiveness that 
they might not have perceived as attainable (Edmonds, 1 979). 

Many principals will continue to do, if pentiitted, what they do 
often and best: prioritize the purely administrative details wilh lim- 
ited and often ineffective excursions into overseeing individual stu- 
dent progress, evaluating program efficiency and efTectiveness, and 
promoting staff development. Effective principals probably have 
many traits in common, but they come in many styles and diverse 
personalities. They vary in their race, sex, religion, and politics. But 
effective principals can be identified as exhibiting many of the fol- 
lowing characteristics of educational leadership: 

1. Exhibits strong curricular leadership through an achievement- 
oriented style while using the democratic process to incorporate 
teachers, students, and parent input. 

2. Sets specific instructional goals and expectations with staff in reach- 
ing the goals and expectations. 

3. Assumes responsibility for instructional efTiciency within the school. 

4. Demonstrates a legitimate concern for students that is translated 
into an operational climate conducive to learning and teaching. 

5. Establishes an educational plan that gives preeminent emphasis to 
the improvement of teaching and learning. 

6. Stresses a continuous program of professional development for 
members of the staff. 

7. Knows the characteristics of all students, particularly those from 
low-income families and those who are from different cultures. 

8. Possesses broad knowledge of the pedagogical skills, behaviors, atti- 
tudes, and values needed for successful teaching. 

9. Develops with the staff a means of measuring the effectiveness of the 
school's program. 

10. Works cooperatively with the community and demonstrates to the 
community that its participation is wanted and needed, 

The enormity of the challenges that confront educational admin- 
istrators in mainly Black schools command that they be our finest. 
Educational administration in mainly Black schools is no place for 
the "faint of heart'' or for those educators who simply have their 
"hearts in the right place." 
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Psychological and Psychoeducational Variables 

The behavior and performance of students in the schools arc a 
consequence of not only what happens -n the school but also what 
happens outside the school. Environmental factors can have an un- 
favorable as well as favorable impact on the intellectual develop- 
ment of children. The growth and development of individuals are 
innuenced by the interaction between the person and the physical 
and social environments. Environmental conditions may thwart an 
individual's purposes and inhibit the satisfaction of his or her natu- 
ral drives, and may often lead to an inadequate approach to hi.s or 
her outer and inn .x worlds. Sometimes students miss an important 
learning experience because the environment failed to provide it. 
and some students may end up in environments that will never pro- 
vide the necessary experiences (Dworetzky. 1987). The infiuence o 
the school cannot be separated from that of the student s social 
background and vice versa (HEW, 1972). 

Most children learn easily and naturally when environmental 
conditions facilitate rather than impede growth and development^ 
The maturation of an individual's potentialities is strongly aOected 
by the effects of variables in his or her social, economic, and pohti- 
cal environments, which serve as depressants. This is not to say that 
the existence of depressive factors in a child's environment present 
an insurmountable circumstance to educators. But it does necessi- 
tate that educators identify and confront such factors li they arc to 
be eliminated or rectified. 

A normal child is defined as one who is born with the appropriate 
distribution of those critical innate potentialities essential tor etlec- 
tive participation in our society. Inherent or generic difierences in 
intelligence between races have not been established (Sexton. 1967 
No group in the United States or in any other nation finds itself 
lacking in innate capacities solely or primarily on the bases ot race, 
color or socioeconomic status. The overwhelming ma.iority of Black 
Americans have been forced by society into disadvantaged environ- 
mental settings. Thus, the Black child in such environments ,s not 
disadvantaged because of any shortcomings in his or her intellectual 
capacities but rather because growth and development occur m dis- 
advantaged socioeconomic environments that impose major im- 
pediments to growth and development. 

Many educators believe that the problems confronting mainly 
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Black schools are derivatives of the problems that Black students 
bring to the schools. Certainly, schools do not exist independent of. 
or are unaffected by. the society and communities that they serve. 
Some of the environmental variables that exert a negative influence 
on the nature and effectiveness of education in mainly Black schools 
can neither be shaped nor controlled solely or primarily by the ef- 
forts of educators. Yet, there are variables in the nonschool environ- 
ments of Black students that, though strongly subjected to powers 
outside of the schools, can still be made more conducive to living 
and learning by the professional intervention of educators. The 
problems of mainly Black schools should be approached in the con- 
text of the inseparability of critical variables that are both within 
and outside the authority of teachers and administrators. With re- 
gard to variables within the school setting that affect the overall in- 
structional programs and their elTecliveness, educators can take 
steps to improve measurably the instructional practices and aca- 
demic performance in mainly Black schools. 

There are no agnostics among the ranks of those whose decisions 
shape the kind and substance of education accorded to Black stu- 
dents. The educational administrator's behavior in a school system 
is not simply a function of formal expectations, individual needs, 
and organizational goals; he or she brings to the school a host of 
unique attributes, sentiments, values, needs, and motives (Hoy & 
Miskel, 1986). The decisions rendered by educational administra- 
tors are influenced by their sociological values and their under- 
standings of the problems and needs faced by students in their 
pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. Educational strategics are de- 
rived from the pervasive social beliefs and principal educational as- 
sumptions of those who exercise power in the determination of 
permissible policies and practices. Sizemore (1985) asserts that 
when educational administrators in mainly Black schools truly be- 
lieve in the ability of Black students to learn in spite of the exigen- 
cies of racism and poverty, they form high expectations and develop 
effective educational programs and practices. Unfortunately, too 
many decision makers in mainly Black schools do not believe that 
Black parents and their children are deserving of respect, goodwill, 
and equality. 

From the numerous variables that bear on the psychosocial and 
psychoeducational development of Black students, ten variables are 
presented as examples of factors that impact negatively on the life 
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chances and the education of Black students. Each of these ten vari- 
ables is presented with capsi»^e commentary and a companion rec- 
ommendation. It IS conceded that the influence of leadership, as 
provided by educational administrators in mainly Black schools, on 
the ten variables ranges in its positive consequences from signifi- 
cant to tangential. The point of emphasis is (hat these 1 0 variables, 
as well as other variables, require the active rather than passive re- 
sponse from educational administrators. Black parents and their 
children should be convinced that those who direct the education of 
Black students are effective advocates for the unfortunate victims of 
an uncaring society (Green, 1973). 

History, Culture, and Schools 

Black Americans share values, behavioral patterns, and other 
cultural elements that spring from the Black experience and that 
distinguish Black Americans from others in the larger population 
(Billingsley, 1974; Banks, 1977). Clarke (1972) noted that history 
tells people where they have been and what they have been, and 
most important, an understanding of history tells people where 
they still must go and what they still must be. Schools promote the 
idea that the "^Americanism"' of middle-class White Americans is 
preferred and superior to any other culturally different back- 
ground (Menacker & Pollack, 1974). 

Ignorance and disrespect for Black history and culture breed low 
expectations and unhealthy educator assessments of Black students 
(NABSE, 1 984), Harding ( 1 973) cautioned that no educator should 
be permitted to ignore that the acquisition of knowledge and the 
affirmation of self are the beginnings of the long battle against the 
systems that have created the domination of Blacks. In the struggle 
to become a more viable, functioning group in a society in which 
power and influence are the guardians of life, liberty, and happiness. 
Black Americans must be keenly aware of their common history and 
their common predicament as Black people. Black students need to 
gain a knowledge of and a pride in their own history and culture in 
order that they can go on to discover that at the core of every distinct 
culture are the common imperatives of all humankind (Davis, cited 
in Hentoff, 1966). 

Recommendation: In the overall efforts to improve the life 
chances and the educational lot of Black Americans, the reclama- 
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tion and restoration of Black history, and recognition of and respect 
for the rich culture of Black Americans, must be priorities that are 
equal in importance to all others. 

Black/White Confrontation 

America is two societies, one Black, the other White, separate but 
unequal. The protests from Black Americans for freedom, equality, 
and self-determination have been directed at every major social, po- 
litical, and economic institution in our society. Black consciousness 
has served to provide Black Americans with a rediscovered sense of 
dignity and self-respect. Black consciousness is Black Americans 
demonstrating a host of manifestations of a positive sense of their 
African-American identity and is the motivational force undcrgird- 
ing their efforts to rise above the social, political, economic, and ed- 
ucational constraints imposed by society. LeMelle ( 1 967) noted that 
the legitimacy and maximization of a group's values and interests 
are a function of that group's power to deal ctTcctively in its ow n be- 
half. While many White Americans may view the contemporary 
thrusts of Black consciousness as threatening, the attempts to alter 
elements of the social structure to produce equality of opportunity 
for all members of that structure are valid since no logical or empiri- 
cal set of propositions can be advanced for legitimate denial of such 
equality (Nelson, 1965), 

Recommendalion: Educational administrators m mainly Black 
schools should demonstrate an identification with Black-directed 
endeavors to resolve the problems and needs of Black Americans in 
a racist society and should be committed to collaborative efforts to 
effect the elimination of. and rectify the etTects of. racism in educa- 
tion, as well as develop educational systems that build positive and 
realistic self-evaluations among Black students. 

School-Community Relations 

Public education was never meant to be a professional monopoly. 
Citizens in a community hold the status of part owners of the 
schools (Kindred, Bagin, & Gallagher, 1984). Schools in the United 
States are supposed to be community affairs. (Garcia, 1 983). The in- 
terdependence of school and community necessitates that each 
appropriately adjusts to the other in order to maximize the possibil- 
ities for the achievement of the best possible educational environ- 
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ment for each student. The development of sound and constructive 
relationships between school and community is a necessary and 
natural function of a publicly supported institution in a democratic 
society (Kindred, Bagin, & Gallagher, 1984). The citizens of the 
school's community should be provided information about the 
schools, and they should have access to pertinent facts and ideas and 
be permitted to discuss such among themselves and with those who 
administer the schools. 

The distribution of Black Americans in the governance and man- 
agement of public education for Black students is unrepresentative 
of either the high percentage of Black students in many large urban 
school districts or the significant number of Black Americans who 
reside in communities that such districts serve. Black Americans are 
demanding more than just a reexamination of the educational proc- 
ess; they are seeking to restructure the racial composition of the base 
of power that dictates and regulates those educational policies, pro- 
grams, and practices that affect Black students. 

Recommendation: Each mainly Black school should be required 
to establish a viable representative structure for community partici- 
pation in the process of policy and program planning and imple- 
mentation with the community representatives having clear and 
direct access to the decision-making processes, 



School Desegregation 

More than three decades of school desegregation have produced 
neither genuine racial desegregation of public education nor the ex- 
tension of equal educational opportunity to the majority of Black 
students (Scott. 1983). Historically, the pursuit of racial balance has 
been the dominant feature of school desegregation since the Bnm n 
decision in 1954. Racial balance remedies concentrated primarily 
or exclusively on the reassignment of students; they gave scant at- 
tention to the inclusion of intervention components to foster im- 
provement in the educational lot of Black students. Much greater 
attention needs to be directed to making Brown an instrument for 
providing effective schooling in mainly Black schools. 

Black parents do not share the eagerness of most {xilicy makers to 
have their children bused from familiar, friendly, supportive envi- 
ronments into what often can be unfriendly and hostile environ- 
ments (Bell. 1 972). Black parents are more interested in good, sound 
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education for their children than they are in the need to balance 
themselves racially with others. Ihe imposition of desegregation 
remedies that ignore the diversity among cities deprecate "Black- 
ness," impose inequitable burdens on Black students and their par- 
ents, give scant attention to the educational essentials of equal 
educational opportunity, ignore the importance of Black history and 
culture, and/or deny Black parents some choice are not only nonpro- 
ductive but are a denial of equal educational opportunity. 

Recommendation: Leadership in mainly Black schools and in 
civil rights organizations should be advocates for school desegrega- 
tion strategies that respond to the following factors: 

1. The preeminent emphasis is directed to the improvement of teaching 
and learning. 

2. The right of choice when busing is proposed is accorded to Black parents. 

3. rhe burdens of required disruptions and dislocations are distributed 
equitably among ali students. 

4. The study of Black history and culture is incorporated into the regular 
curricula of all schools. 

5. The policy that either White or Black students can serve as the minor- 
ity student population is established. 

6. A systemwide evaluation program directed to the determination of the 
effectiveness of instn).clional programs and practices is established. 

7. Resources are allocated in direct relationship to the severity of the 
needs of students. 

Collective Bargaining 

The intensified push for the accountability of educators is gen- 
erated, in part, by the beliefs among lay persons that collective bar- 
gaining for educators has produced more prerequisites and 
privileges than improved pedagogy and professionalism. The or- 
ganized teaching profession has not revealed a willingness to put 
its self-interests secondary to such noble objectives as equal educa- 
tional opportunity and quality education. The proposition that 
collective bargaining is good for students has its origin in politics 
not in education (Lieberman, 1979). As educators have become 
more "unionized/' their relationships among themselves and with 
parents have become more adversarial. 

Staub ( 1 98 1 ) asserts that collective bargaining is dangerous to the 
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health of public education. Lieberman (1981) charges that collective 
bargaining has produced excessive protection for incompetents. The 
National School Boards Association established a task force to 
study alternatives to collective bargaining because collective bar- 
gaining was perceived as adversarial and as impeding school reform. 
Collective bargaining, as it has evolved, constitutes an improper 
sharing of public authority with a private-interest organization 
(Lieberman, 1981). 

Recommendation: Educational administrators in mainly Black 
schools should join with appropriate lay organizations in seeking 
the phasing-out of collective bargaining for teachers and administra- 
tors with the basic relationship of educators to the schools to be de- 
termined by the same political and policy-making processes that 
exist to consider, formulate, and modify public policies outside the 
bargaining arena. 

School Climate 

Schools that pursue education as a process primarily for dis- 
pensing information and for the weeding out of slow achievers con- 
tribute to the high drop-out rate among Black students. Merely 
attending schools, either as a right or a duty, is without meaning 
unless students can be guaranteed some measure of success 
(Squires, 1968). Very often schools are not places where individu- 
als and groups of students can reflectively examine problems, frus- 
trations, aspirations, proposals, and values. Schools should be 
open, honest, flexible, permissive, relevant, dynamic, human, and 
human laboratories that help students to become increasingly au- 
tonomous, self-directing, self-actualizing individuals capable of 
identifying and pursuing their own aims within a living societal 
order (Meussig, 1969). 

Educators should be appreciative of and adaptable to the ac- 
quired experiential backgrounds that Black students bring with 
them to the classroom. Most Black children represent a peculiar set 
of ethnic traditions (Henderson & Washington. 197.5). Schools 
need to accommodate and capitalize on the life-styles of Black chil- 
dren by adopting a multicultural base and by changing those proce- 
dures and assumptions that are antithetical to that concept 
(LaBelle. 1974). 

Recommendation: Teachers and administrators in mainly Black 
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schools should be required to attend in-service training programs 
geared toward helping them come to terms with their own behavior 
and attitudes toward students from different cultures, ethnic, racial, 
and social backgrounds. 

School Discipline 

Discipline is not the major task of education but a necessary 
function of teaching (Doyle, 1 980). Discipline is the ability and will 
to do what needs doing for as long as it needs doing and to learn 
from the results (Wayson & PinnelL 1982). The classroom teacher's 
performance has a profound influence on the nature of discipline in 
the schools (NABSE, 1984). Discipline problems, more often than 
not, can be traced to dysfunctions in the interpersonal climate and 
organizational pattern of the school than to malfunctions in the in- 
dividual students. The percentage of well-behaved Black students is 
probably much greater than the percentage of educators in mainly 
Black schools who believe that Black students should not be placed 
in restrictive schools that seek to make them complacent and com- 
pliant individuals who will not challenge the status quo. Skilled, sen- 
sitive, and experienced teachers adjust to the multiple demands ofa 
complex instructional environment. Motivation deserves greater 
emphasis as a means of promoting learning and preventing misbe- 
havior In mainly Black schools Just as it is true in other schools, ed- 
ucators must give respect if they want to receive it. 

Rccommendaiion: Educators in mainly Black schools should 
have a commitment to teaching alternate behavior as the aim of dis- 
cipline rather than simply punishing bad or poor behavior, and 
should provide Black students with ample opportunities for leader- 
ship experience and a \oice in making educational decisions in 
order that Black students may develop a sense of ownership and a 
sense of responsibility for what takes place in the school. 

Testing 

There is no completely acceptable rationale grading ihc per- 
formance of students in reference to commonU applied standards 
of expected performance for a heterogeneous school population 
(Scott. 1973). Educators ha\c accorded tests higher regard lhan 
their history warrants (Bond, 1986). Testing continues to be used 
as the major means of identifying the weak from the strong and c\- 
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erts an undue influence on the determination of course content, 
performance expectations, and the success or failure of students 
(Scott, 1979). NABSE (1984) declared that virtually all tests fail 
to meet the rigorous standards of psychometric science and that 
standardized tests, more often than not, have been the instruments 
of politics rather than science. Schools have led the way in using 
tests to justify discriminating against the poor and minorities 
(Brookover, 1985). 

Traditional tests lack diagnostic and prescriptive validity (Bond, 
1986). Some tests do not effectively measure what they purport to 
measure, and some tests are used to measure factors well beyond their 
design and intent. The tests that are the most detrimental and cultur- 
ally biased are those that are geared to the sorting and labeling of stu- 
dents, that limit exposure and interaction among students with 
different labels, and that narrow the social and occupational options 
open to student upon completion of school (McClung, 1973). 

Recommendation: The use of standardized achievement and 
competency tests should be drastically curtailed with resources di- 
verted to the development and use of more subtle, sensitive, educa- 
tionally useful forms of assessment with the need for comparative 
data being met in ways that do not carry such massive human and 
individual costs. 



Instructional Approaches 

Kohl ( 1 983) asserts that there is no practice of pedagogy in class- 
rooms. Teachers do not possess a common body of validated knowl- 
edge that is transmitted m the process of professionalism, held in 
common with other teachers thereafter, and constantly increased 
through the career span of the teacher 41owsam et aL, 1976). 
Goodlad (1984) concluded thai teachers rarely establish conditions 
for active student learning and are overly reliant on repetitive in- 
structional activities that foster passive student bcha\ior. Schools 
do poorly in teaching higher-order skills, and students need greater 
opportunities to write at length and to discuss inferences of w'hat 
they read (College Entrance t:.\amination Board, 1977). Teachers 
need to increase the individualization of student work, whether it he 
in verbal instruction or in the tasks and material students are given 
(Goodlad, 1984). Poor classroom management and organization re- 
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duces the amount of time directed to learning (Education Commis- 
sion of the States, 1983). Instructional approaches in many schools 
create conditions that increase the difficuMy of eliminating disad- 
vantages rather than creating circumstances that minimize and 
compensate for initial disadvantages in learning (Goodlad, 1984). 

There is no one instructional approach that will serve every case 
(Wang, 1 986). The major challenge in schools is not to figure out the 
ideal program of instruction and then impose it on all students but 
rather it is to create a learning environment in which all students can 
pursue learning according to their own style, pace, and aspiration. 
Instructional approaches that place the reason for failure on Black 
students rather than on the approaches that failed them should he 
categorically rejected (NABSE, 1984). 

Recommendation: Black students should be provided instruc- 
tional approaches that provide pedagogically sound instruction in 
reading, writing, mathematics, and the process of logical thought; 
this instruction should be complished with increased attention on 
innovations in the affective domain to temper the tendency lo place 
an inordinate concern on information and cognitive skills, with the 
objective being to produce an overall rationale for instruction that 
capitalizes on the best of the affective and cognitive domains. 

Instructional Materials 

Ours is a pluralistic society, but the textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials used in the schools do not adequateU rctlect this re- 
ality (Cole, 1987). Racial bias in instructional materials remains a 
monumental and pervasive problem (Simms, 1978). Much of what 
is officially approved for use as instructional materials in mainl\ 
Black schools under the mandate of compulsory schooling is unrea- 
listic, undemocratic, and uninspiring (Brittt^n & Lumpkin, 1983). 

Textbooks and other instructional materials constitute highly 
consequential elements in the total educational en\ironmeni. I he 
written word has always been used to convc\ concepts and \alucs as 
well as beliefs and attitudes from one person to another and from 
one generation to another. Images comnnmicLUed overiK and sub- 
liniinally in mainly Black schools through apprtncd instructional 
materials have severely limited options for people of color and for 
females ofall races (BrittoncS: l.umpkin, 198.^). Historians, with feu 
exceptions, have never dealt propcrls with Black .Amencans(Butter- 
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field, 1968). The study of Black Americans in American history has 
been neglected and not appropriately influenced by scholarship. 

Recommendation: Decision makers in mainly Black school sys- 
tems should unite in a collaborative effort to commission respected 
scholars and educators to develop textbooks and other instructional 
materials that are free from racial, ethnic, and sexual biases, and 
that correct distortions and counteract the invisibility of Black 
Americans in textbooks and other related materials. 



Conclusion 

For more than a decade, school improvement programs that draw 
their content direction largely from the effective schools and effec- 
tive teaching research have been the most significant efforts to im- 
prove the effectiveness of schools heavily populated with Black 
children from low-income families. School improvement programs 
launched under the banner of Effective Schools Research (ESR) 
adopted their process direction from three interdependent bodies of 
related research: effective staff development, effective organiza- 
tional development in education, and effective planned change 
(State Education Department, 1987). Most school effectiveness 
studies over the past decade have focused on the delineation of ef- 
fectiveness characteristics in schools that are instructionally effec- 
tive for students from low-income families. Edmonds ( 1 979) and his 
colleagues identified the following effectiveness characteristics in 
schools that were assessed as instructionally effective for poor and 
minority children: (a) administrative leadership: (b) climate of ex- 
pectations for children; (c) orderly but not rigid school atmosphere: 
(d) continuity in the curriculum and commitment to acquisition of 
basic skills; and (e) frequently monitored student progress. 

The research on effective schools places the leadership of the 
principal as the effectiveness characteristic that sustains its rcle- 
vancy most consistently. Weber (1971) saw strong leadership in a 
principal who was instrumental in setting the tone of the school, 
helping with decision making on instructional strategies, and orga- 
nizing and distributing the schooKs resources, Edmonds (1979) 
declared that one of the most intangible and indispensable charac- 
teristics of effective schools was strong administrative leadership 
without which the disparate elements of good schools could neither 
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be brought together nor kept together, Sizemore (1985) identified 
leadership in the form of a ^'take-charge*' person who develops rou- 
tines that lead toward assumption of responsibilities, which further 
the means to the goal. Love ( 1 987) noted that leadership style, while 
a popular subject, is not as important as leadership function. What 
counts is what is done to facilitate teaching and learning {Love, 
1987). 

Mainly Black schools desperately need educational leaders who 
administer schools where excellence is expected of Black students 
and where Black students are empowered academically, culturally, 
psychologically, and politically (Smith, 1986). Teachers and admin- 
istrators in mainly Black schools have not made appropriate use of 
pedagogically sound and proven instructional methods and materi- 
als, Lawler (^^^8) was correct when he noted that a truly scientific 
pedagogy locates the obstacles to learning in the practical environ- 
ments of students, both in and out of the school. In a society in 
which the talents of Black students are often wasted and destroyed, 
Lawler declared that educators should approach education with an 
outrage at the injustices committed and with a determination to 
fight for the educational rights of parents and their children. 
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The School Development Program: A 
Psychosocial Model of School 
Intervention 

JAMES R COMER 



It is estimated that only 20% of all children enjoy and thrive in the 
traditional school environment. 1 suspect that this is the case be- 
cause traditional education gives primary attention to curriculum 
content and teaching methods; secondary attention, and often only 
"iir service," is given to child development, relationship, and sys- 
tems management issues. Because little attention is given to the 
latter issues, a social context that is not conducive to learning 
among many is generated in most schools. When social and behav- 
ioral science and child development knowledge are used in schools, 
they are gei^erally applied to individual or small groups of students 
rather than to the school as a social system. But there is evidence 
that the application of such knowledge to management and rela- 
tionship processes is needed to promote adequate teaching and 
learning (Biber, 1961), 

Children whose families function in the mainstream of society 
and who receive the average expected development experience be- 
fore school have the best chance of succeeding in such schools. But 
even among those who complete high school many survive but do 
not thrive in the school setting. Finishing school is an expectation of 
the people with whom they identify within their social network and 
thus they are motivated to do so. And at some point, many under- 
stand the relationship between school completion and reasonable 
opportunity in the world of work and related living standards. These 
preparatory and motivating factors often are not operating tor chil- 
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dren more marginal to the mainstream of the society or children 
**locked'' into antisocial networks. A disproportionate number of 
such children are from minority groups with a traumatic social 
history. 

School reform efforts pay almost no attention to the social his- 
tory of groups and the consequences for learning (Mackenzie, 1 983). 
For reasons of guilt, a need to avoid societal responsibilities, or 
whatever, the school improvement focus has been on students and 
their families in the here and now. Research and evaluation in edu- 
cation are based on current conditions, with little appreciation for 
the effects of past conditions on school staffs, parents, and commu- 
nity. Even the best educated people in our country have little knowl- 
edge about the way past social conditions have adversely afTectcd 
the community and family life and developmental experiences of 
minority group children. 

Many — social and behavioral scientists and laypersons alike — 
think and act from an immigrant model of adjustment in the United 
States, comparing minority adjustment to it without being tuUy 
aware that they are doing so. Such an analysis holds minorities alone 
responsible for their situation and for improving their conditions 
without considering the structural, political, economic, and social 
policies and practices that have existed over time that the entire so- 
ciety must address. 

Existing education research probably serves to confuse the issues 
more than to clarify them. The paradigm that earns the academic 
social and behavioral scientist the greatest rewards is the experimen- 
tal research design with quantifiable outcomes. But much of what it 
takes to create a social climate or ethos that promotes adequate de- 
velopment, teaching, and learning in schools cannot be measurcvl in 
a quantifiable way — attitudes, values, caring, cooperation, and their 
degree of application and impact are difficult to measure. This is 
not to say that findings from epidemiology, survey, other quantita- 
tive research, and even some experimental research arc not some- 
times useful But because each school setting is complex and 
different, the application of most research findings across settings is 
difficult and rarely useful Also, schools are dynamic, interactive so- 
cial systems w ith interdependent components that will not allow ac- 
curate assessment of any component in isolation. For example, low 
interest in a mathematics class using method A may be changed dra- 
matically by an improved climate of learning or ethos in the school 
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overall, or a more efTective teacher, rather than a change to math by 
teaching method B. 

Traditional research leads to fragmented and limited interven- 
tions of little power, incapable of significantly changing the ecology 
or multiple interactions of a school. The focus on bits and pieces 
prevents adequate attention to systemic interventions that could be 
more powerful. An ecological perspective would permit both sys- 
temic and component, historical, and developmental perspectives. 
In this chapter, a school intervention project will be described, along 
with the problems it presented; the child development, social, and 
behavioral science theoretical framework and historical perspective 
used to understand the causes of school dysfunction, and the need to 
intervene; and the dissemination method used to carry the interven- 
tion across school and school system settings. 



The Intervention Setting and Outcomes 

The Yale Child Study Center initiated a joint program of school 
improvement and preventive psychiatry with the New Haven, Con- 
necticut school system in 1968, after an initial planning year. The 
project was sponsored by the Ford Foundation and federal govern- 
ment funds. Title I, for low-income children. The Child Study Cen- 
ter team was directed by the author, a child and social psychiatrist 
with training in public health. A social worker, psychologist, and 
special education teacher comprised the other members of the team. 
Our initial strategy was to live in two elementary schools — a subsys- 
tem of the total school system— for a year and learn about schools 
rather than make assumptions based on limited research findings 
and understandings. Then, with theory, knowledge of history, and 
direct observations, we worked with staff and parents to develop an 
intervention research approach. We would then disseminate our ap- 
proach within and beyond the New Haven school system. 

Our subsystem was made up of the kindergarten through fourth 
grade Martin Luther King Elementary School serving approxi- 
mately 300 low-ineome, 99% Black students, and the kindergar- 
ten through sixth grade Baldwin School, serving close to 400 
low-income, 99% Black students, About 70% of the students were 
from Aid for Dependent Children and single-parent families 
(Comen 1980). 
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In 1969, the schools were 32nd and 33rd in achievement 
among 33 schools. They were 19 and 18 months behind in lan- 
guage arts and mathematics on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. The 
attendance was among the lowest in the city. And there were very 
serious behavior problems among the students who attended both 
schools* We left Baldwin School, after five years and a much im- 
proved social climate, rather than oppose the principal and a 
small group of parents and teachers who wanted to return to pre- 
vious ways of managing the school. In 1977, we began to work in 
Brennan School, a kindergarten through fifth grade school similar 
in population to King and Baldwin, serving a housing project. 

In 1984, with no change in the socioeconomic makeup of either 
school, the students at King were a year above grade level in lan- 
guage arts and mathematics and the students at Brennan were seven 
months above grade level in these areas. They had the third and 
fourth highest achievement rankings in language arts and mathe- 
matics among the 26 elementary schools in New Haven. King 
School ranked first and second in attendance during five of the pre- 
vious six years and the Brennan School attendance was much im- 
proved. There had been no serious behavior problems in either 
school since our third year of work in them. StafT turnover is low- 
one leacher change in more than a decade at King, A number of the 
parents involved in the project returned to school and have acquired 
'iiving-wage jobs''; seven that we know of went to college and arc 
now professional people. 

In 1968, the academic program was to be directed by an instruc- 
tional leader from a prestigious school of education. He and a group 
of ten teachers he brought with him were advocates of the open 
classroom approach to teaching and learning. In theory, this ap- 
proach addresses child development and relationship issues. It 
worked successfully in a number of places. But as applied m our set- 
ting, attention was given primarily to curriculum content and teach- 
ing methods. Thus, instead of using the time before school opened 
to plan and develop mechanisms to create a social context that 
w^ould promote desirable teaching, learning, and student growth and 
development, we spent time using materials that were to stimulate 
exciting and spontaneous learning. Little time was given to trying to 
understand the reasons the children were underachieving, and how 
we would work together as a staff and v%ith parents to help them 
achieve at the social and academic level of their ability. 
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When school opened, there was chaos in Baldwin, and King was 
only slightly better. Most of the teachers were young and inexperi- 
enced. At least three classrooms were totally out of control. Students 
were frightened, crying, wandering off, abusive of each other and 
staff, and acting up in a variety of other ways. Most new, young 
teachers are apprehensive and insecure during the first few days. But 
usually established policies and practices, and peer and administra- 
tive leadership permit them to work effectively, gain confidence, 
and gain greater competence. In our case, aside from three experi- 
enced teachers in Baldwin, the teaching experience of the balance of 
the staff was about one year. Much of this latter group had pushed 
for their version of the open classroom approach as opposed to 
teaching and learning within a framework of structure and planning. 
They were understandably defensive and insisted that there was no 
problem other than inadequate supplies and administration. As a 
result, they could not adequately respond to the crisis. 

The parents had been promised a meaningful role in the manage- 
ment of the school program. But several key decisions had been 
made in opposition to their wishes. Teachers who were not asked to 
remain in the school criticized the project, some telling the parents 
that their children would be used as guinea pigs by Yale University. 
Some principals in nearby schools advised parents of children with 
problems to enroll them at Baldwin School because they had a num- 
ber of child-care specialists. It was the year of Martin Luther King^s 
assassination and Black community feelings were strong and often 
directed against authority figures and institutions. Some individu- 
als and groups attempted to exploit the unrest for person^J.gain. The 
parents eventually prevented such exploitation, but ambivalent and 
distrustful from the beginning, they had their worst fears confirmed 
by the way the program was initiated. 

Our Yale Child Study Center team was forced out of our "learn- 
ing posture'^ and was forced lo trv to save the project. We had to re- 
spond to parental wishes and return to the more hierarchical, 
top-down, authoritarian organization and management st\le. And 
for the most part, the open classroom approach was abandoned. A 
tenuous control was established. But there was much anger, little co- 
operation, little learning, and many behavior problems among staff, 
parents, and students. We did manage to establish a building le\ol 
governance and management team made up of representatives of 
parents, teachers. admini.strators. and our (^hild Stud\ (Vnter team. 
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Our Mental Health Team was able to help the teaching staff with a 
number of behavior problems, but continuous staff strife almost led 
to termination of the project. The potential that parents observed in 
the work of the representative governance and management team 
and the Mental Health Team probably enabled the project to 
survive. 

Perhaps because of the conditions of the first year, wc learned 
more about school problems than we would have in a more stable 
but poorly functioning school over the same period of time. We ob- 
served well-intentioned, highly motivated young teachers losing 
their confidence and performing below their potential, experiencing 
much anguish. We observed an ethos or climate that changed from 
high hopes to hopelessness and despair, and the effects on adults and 
students alike. We observed difficult parent, staff, and student inter- 
actions that simplv did not occur in schools 30 years before, no mat- 
ter what the quality of learning. We noted that open, inadequately 
managed schools were less effective than the hierarchical, authori- 
tarian approach. We observed the direct connection between inade- 
quate organization and management, difficult staff-parent-student 
relationships, and difficult student behavior. 

All that we observed confirmed our suspicion that the social con- 
text of learning was being inadequately addressed in schools, which 
in turn created problems that made teaching difficult, regardless of 
the methods. The content quickly became meaningless to many stu- 
dents. And because many of the students were not prepared for aca- 
demic learning prior to school, a difficult social context was even 
more troublesome for them. Most important, we realized thai edu- 
cators paid little to no attention to child development issues, and 
such issues directly affected the context of schooling. It was obvious 
that our intervention had to address the social context of schools. 

But there were other important questions. Why were there diffi- 
cult and undesirable behaviors between parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents of u kind and degree that did not exist .^0 years before? And 
whv were schools serving Black students adversely affected in dis- 
proportionate numbers? We felt thai without an undeisianding ol 
these questions it would he difficult for the staff to maintain desir- 
able attitudes, hope, and high expectation ; for the students. We pos- 
tulated that desirable interactions between staff, parents, and 
students were necessary to improve learning. It was here that \\e 
combined knowledge of child development, relationships, and his- 
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tory in an ecological perspective. The study of interactions — past 
and present, individuals and society — gave us the understanding we 
needed to develop an effective intervention. 



Child Development, Economic Change, and Social Change 

Children are born into the world totally dependent. At birth, 
they have only biological potentials that must be developed, and 
aggressive energy that must be channeled and sublimated into 
learning, work, and play activities or it will be destructive to them- 
selves and to others. They are also born with the capacity to form 
relationships. By about 1 8 years of age they are expected to be able 
to carry out all adult tasks — to obtain advanced education or work, 
to live in and support a family, to find satisfaction and meaning in 
life, and to become responsible citizens of their social network and 
society. A great deal of development must take place between birth 
and adulthood. 

Because of children's dependency, it i.s neccs,sa. y for parents or 
caretakers to provide for them. In the process, an emotional attach- 
ment and bond takes place between caretaker and child. Almost 
from the beginning, the child learns by imitating, identifying with, 
and internalizing the attitudes, values, and ways of the caretaker. 
This interaction allows the caretaker to aid the child's growth along 
many developmental pathways, at least five of which are critical to 
academic learning: social interactional, psychoemotional. moral, 
speech and language, and iiuellcctual-cognitive. Academic learning 
is actually a by-product ofoNcrall good preparation and dc\elop- 
menl along these critical developmental pathwaxs. 

Almost all interactions enable parents to aid the development of 
their children: teaching greetings to friends, taking trips to the gro- 
cery store, teaching safety precautions, managing conflict with other 
children, reading bedtime stories, and the like. Children uho have 
such experiences mediated by mature adults are able to present 
themselves to school people at five yeai r. of age as appropriateh ma- 
ture and able students, capable of spontaneity and curiosity at ap- 
propriate limes, capable of control and invcstmcni in a task at 
appropriate times. 

Appropriate beha\ ior elicits a positi\e response from school peo- 
ple and, in turn, permits an attachment and bond to take place bc- 
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tween the child, school people, and school activities similar to that 
made with parents. This development makes activities in school rel- 
evant and meaningful to children. These conditions make it possible 
for school staff, reinforced by parents, to promote adequate aca- 
demic learning. Because the school is a mainstream institution, par- 
ents from mainstream social networks are usually providing their 
preschool children with the kind of experiences and the level of de- 
velopment they will need to perform adequately in school. Eco- 
nomic and social changes during the first half of this century raised 
the level of development needed to participate in the mainstream of 
the society. 

Prior to the 1950s, the level of overall development and educa- 
tion needed to earn a living and carry out adult tasks was not very 
high. In the agricultural, and then early industrial economy, through 
1900, it was possible to earn a living with no education or training, 
and only a moderate level was required during the heavy industrial 
economy age between 1 900 and 1 945 or 1950 (Nash, 1 964). And for 
these reasons, only about 20% of all children finished high school 
prior to World War II (Synder. 1987). 

Also, the small-town, rural-area nature of the United States 
through 1900, when even cities were collections of small towns, fa- 
cilitated desirable family functioning and child development. Thi.s 
situation existed t j a great extent through World War 11. \ oung peo- 
ple less often '-h;il[cnged the authority of parents, school people, and 
other adults. The low level of transportation and eommunieation 
promoted a strong sense of rclatedness and community. The school 
was a natural part of the community. Thus, there was le.ss acting up 
and acting out in .school, and again, children who were not succeed- 
ing could leave. 

After World War 11, education became the ticket of admi.ssion to 
a living-wage job. Succes.s in school, requiring a higher l.vel of de- 
velopment than was ever before necessary, became a neeessit\. Si- 
multaneously, the United States became a nation of metropolitan 
areas with high mobility. Mass communication, particularly televi- 
sion, became commonplace. These conditions brought ehiidren 
models of behavior from around the world, bypassed adult authcn-iiy 
figures, and went directly to the young. These changes also permit- 
ted adult authority figures to live long distances from .schools and 
other places in which the> worked, increasing suspicion, distrust, 
and sometimes alienation between dilTerent groups of adults. All of 
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these changes made acting up and acting out more possible in school 
at the very time when children needed more adult support — home 
and school — to reach a level of development needed to achiese in 
school and in a more complex society. Black, Hispanic, and Naii\c 
American families were hurt most by these changes because of their 
more traumatic social histories. 

A comparison of the Black experience with that of E-uropean and 
Asian immigrants will be helpful here. While the latter experienced 
great hardship, both groups experienced a great amount of cultural 
continuity. They brought with them a language, religion, and other 
aspects of their culture. They often mo\ cd in large numbers trom 
the same place in the old country and lived together in the new coun- 
try until they were assimilated. This led to a great deal of group co- 
hesion. In addition, the\ got the vote in one generation. Because of 
group cohesion, they were able to get political, economic, and social 
power in one generation. This power created a Kind of push-puU 
phenomenon: Opportunities in the society ser\c as a pull on groups, 
families, and individuals, and thus promote a push from within for 
individual and group development and academic learning. 

The coming of the immigrants — 1815 to \ — paralleled the 
three generations of industrial change. Heads of households \sere 
able to earn a living in the agricultural and early industrial econ- 
omy without an education, and with only a moderate education in 
the heavy industrial period up until the 194()s. This adequate 
family functioning made it possible for more children to acquire a 
high level of education and to have a reasonable opporiunit) to 
function well in the late industrial stage between 1^)45 and I'^SO. 
and in the postindustrial period beginning in the h)80s. Ihus. 
these groups were able to undergo three generations ot* !ni)\emcnt 
and development. As a resuh. most families among these groups 
have functioned \vithin the mainstream of Amer ican socicl> and 
were able to provide their children w ith an adctiuale de\ etopmen- 
tal experience. 

The Black, Hispanic, and Native American experiences were 
quite different. This discussion will be limited to the Black 1 xperi- 
ence. The Black experience v\as characterized h\ extreme cultural 
discontinuity with a loss of the protecti\e and adapii\e political, 
economic, and social mstitutions of West Africa ((iibbs. iwh5)^ 
Slaver> was a s\stem of forced dependency in a st)ciet> thai highl\ 
valued independence. A sla\ecouId achie\e adequac\ onl\ h\ picas- 
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ing the master, an inherently inferior position. Regardless of how 
hard they worked, there was no better future for slaves. Our present 
knowledge of human functioning tells us that these conditions lead 
to negative psychosocial consequences. 

Psychosocial trauma was experienced by many, and then trans- 
mitted from generation to generation among a significant segment 
of the population (Comer, 1972). Religion, or the Black church, and 
better conditions during slavery protected many Blacks from the 
most severe trauma, but all were negatively affected to some degree, 
particularly from a racial and individual identity standpoint. The 
level of group cohesion was diminished. And, in addition, a large 
segment of the Black population did not g?t the vote until the 1 960s. 
Without the vole, it was extremely dilTicult for the group to develop 
political, economic, and social power in the mainstream of the soci- 
ety in the very areas in which they existed in large numbers. 

Without 'Opportunity within the mainstream of the society, 
many of the troublesome behaviors that developed during slavery 
could not be extinguished. And many from well-functioning fami- 
lies, despite their development and education, were closed out of 
opportunities because of the high level of racism that was possible 
by Blacks being denied political and economic power. As a result, 
there was less of a push-pull phenomenon, although it did exist 
among the most successful families. But opportunity was limited 
to professional service areas needed to maintain racial segregation. 
Opportunity did not exist in business and industry in the main- 
stream of the society. 

Because of these conditions. Blacks were denied educational op- 
portunities in large numbers, and to an extreme degree. As late as 
the 1 930s. four to eight times as much money was being spent on the 
education of a White child as that of a Black in the eight states that 
held 80% of the Black population (Blose & Ambrose. 1936). The dis- 
parity was as great as 25 times in areas that were disproportionately 
Black. The same disparity existed in higher education. In fact, as 
late as the mid 1 960s. two prestigious White women's colk-'cs had a 
combined endowment that was about one half that of Harvard, and 
the one half endowment of Harvard was more than that of the more 
than 100 Black colleges put together (Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. 1967). 

When education became the ticket of admission to living-wage 
jobs in the 1950s, Blacks, undercducated in the past and working at 
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the margins of the economy, were forced to remain there. Coupled 
with the loss of the supportive rural .md Black church culture as a re- 
sult of migration and urbanization, many families that once func- 
tioned well now functioned less well. Simuhaneously, changed 
societal conditions requiring higher levels of social and academic 
development made it even more difilcult for such families to func- 
tion well. 

A growing number of families from all backgrounds began to have 
more difTicuhy functioning well. Because of their diftlcult social his- 
tory, a disproportionate number of such families were Black. Some 
of these families were simply marginal to the mainstream of the so- 
ciety and had somewhat different attitudes, values, and ways. Oth- 
ers became increasingly antisocial as a resuh of the stress they 
experienced and the distrust and alienation they felt in relationship 
to the mainstream. A large number of such families were not and are 
not now in a position to give their children the kinds of experiences 
that will prepare them to succeed in school and to have the best 
chance to succeed in life. 

In many cases, they want to support their children's development 
but simply do not know how to do so. Such families frequently live 
under such stress that they are not able to provide the developmen- 
tal support, even when they know how. Such children often present 
themselves to school people underdeveloped along the critical path- 
ways necessary for academic success. They often lack social-interac- 
tive skills, good personal control, the ability to invest in a task, and 
so on. 

Because the discipline of education is not driven by child devel- 
opment principles, most teachers and administrators are not ade- 
quately prepared to respond to such children. They generally view 
expressions of underdevelopment— fighting nither than negotiat- 
ing, inability to share— as bad behavior and the iiiability to succeed 
at academic tasks as a lack of ability. In turn, they punish or have 
low expectations for such children, which often leads to a struggle 
for power and control between children and teachers. This struggle 
decreases the possibility of the kind of attachment and bonding so 
necessary for children to be able to imitate, identify with, and inter- 
nalize the attitudes, values, and ways of school people and activities. 
Antagonism uetween home and school develops and low-level aca- 
demic achievement and acting-up behavior are the results. 

Even so, many such children will do reasonably well until about 
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thir<^ grade. At that point, the academic expectations of the school 
becor .e more abstract and difficult to manage for children with cog- 
nitive underdevelopment in the first place. Also, children develop 
the capacity to understand how they and their families are different 
from school people and many are forced to actually make a choice 
between the attitudes, values, and ways of home and those of school. 
And around this age, children are seeking greater independence and 
are less accepting of adult influence. If academic achievement has 
not already become an internalized value, parents and school staff 
are less likely to be able to help make this the case in the future. 

All of these factors are at play in the education of low-income 
Black children. Our model is designed to take these many factors into 
account, build on the strengths of all involved in the education enter- 
prise, and overcome obstacles to adequate academic achievement. 



The School Development Program (SDP) Model 

We did not begin our work in 1968 with the understanding de- 
scribed above. It emerged as we analyzed and adjusted to the condi- 
tions and behaviors in our project school the school ss stem, and the 
communities around us. We used our personal experiences and in- 
sights gained from growing up in low-income Black communities 
and in racially integrated schools: we also used our knowledge of 
adult behavior, child development and behavion systems function- 
ing and their impact on behavior — all within an interactional or ec- 
ological context— in order to understand the needs of all involved in 
the schools and to intervene in ways that best met the needs of most. 
In short, the mechanisms and operations of our School Develop- 
ment Program model are based on psychosocial and developmental 
needs of people and institutions created by past and present interac- 
tions or experiences. 

The model that evolved is a systems-level, primary-prevention 
approach that addresses all aspects of a schooPs operation, not a 
particular group of individuals or any pretargeted specific aspect of 
a school The school itself is viewed as a social system. Again, ad- 
dressing any subsystem of the school in isolation does not provide 
sufficient power to bring about overall school improvement. In our 
process model through a coordinated effort, all of the adults in- 
volved (and students where possible) identify problem>i and oppor- 
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tunities, prioritize needs, establish goals, mobilize resources, and 
develop creative program implementation approaches. The process 
is monitored and adjustments are made as necessary. This method 
creates a synergism that generates sufTicient power to bnng about 
and sustain desirable school change. 

There are three program components or mechanisms and three 
major program operations. The key program component is the 
building-level representative governance and management body, re- 
ferred to as the School Planning and Management Team (SPMT) in 
New Haven. The second component is the Mental Health Team. 
The third component is the Parents' Program. 

The school Mental Health Team provides child development and 
relationship knowledge and skill to the work of the governance and 
management body, and to its own prescriptive activities with indi- 
vidual or small groups of students. The mental health team works in 
both preventive and trealment modes. Parents support the program 
of the school through participation as selected representatives on 
the governance and management body, through membership in a 
parents' group, and through support of academic and social activi- 
ties that are developed through, and with, the management body. 

Three critical operations are carried out or supervised by the 
School Planning and Management Team — a comprehensive school 
plan, a staff development program, and an assessment and modifi- 
cation effort. A Comprehensive School Plan that outlines goals, ob- 
jectives, and strategics is developed by each school SPM T. The plan 
addresses two areas: social climate and academic climate. In New 
Haven, there is also a public relations component to the plan. The 
activities in these areas arc based on felt need, research, and analysis 
of school functioning, and student achievement. The Staff Develop- 
ment Program is based on training needs that arise from the school 
plan goals. Central office supervisory personnel provide support for 
staff development activities initiated at the building level. A system- 
atic near year-end assessment complements an informal, ongoing 
assessment » and serves as the basis for program modification and 
adjustment in the next school year. 

School Planning and Miuxagement Team 

The School Planning and Management Team is led by the princi- 
pal and is made up of teachers selected by their colleagues, parents 
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selected by the parents' group, and a mental health team member, as 
well as representatives from other adult service providers in a 
school. In middle schools and high schools, students should he rep- 
resented directly, or indirectly. The SPMT coordinates all the re- 
sources and activities of the school. They are. to use familiar 
analogies, the engine or nervous system of the school. The operation 
oflhis governance and management group becomes unwieldy when 
there are more than 12 to 15 people involved. 

The work of the SPMT— and eventually all the groups and activi- 
ties of the school— is guided by several key philosophies, beliefs, 
and resultant practices. First, there is a no-fault policy. The focus is 
on problem solving, not on blame. Second, the members of the team 
are advisory to the principal and cannot paralyze him or her. But the 
principal understands that he or she cannot use the members of the 
group as a "rubber stamp." A genuine elTort must be made to work 
collaboratively and cooperatively. Toward this end. decisions arc 
made by consensus rather than by vote in order to avoid "winners" 
and "losers." and related behaviors. Indeed, a major task of this 
group is to develop a consensus of attitudes, values, and ways that 
will lead to school success for staff, parents, and children. They help 
to generate a desirable ethos or climate that eventually permeates 
the attitudes, values, and ways of the entire school. A central atti- 
tude or belief is the notion that all kids can learn and behave scxially 
and academically at an acceptable level. 



Mental Health Team 



The mental health team can be !*-d by the principal but may be led 
by a mental health team member who reports directly to the princi- 
pal. The social worker, psychologist, special education teacher, or 
any other support service person in the school serves on the mental 
health team. The team provides help to any individual child or 
group that is experiencing a problem, as in the traditional method of 
providing pupil support services. But a more important function ol 
the team in our model is prevention. Often using incidents and 
problems that come to their attention through work with individual 
children, the team attempts to spot procedun^s. attitudes, and ways 
of thinking within the school that contribute to the problems of chil- 
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dren. They work with the governance and management team to 
bring about needed changes. 

For example, after a frightened transfer student kicked a teachen 
the mental health team helped the staff appreciate the anxiety the 
student experienced and developed an orientation program for new 
students that the governance and management team adopted. This 
program greatly reduced transfer anxiety and the acting-out behav- 
ior and disruption related to it. An incident that pointed up the need 
for greater aduh-student continuity led to a program of keeping stu- 
dents with the same teacher for two years. In similar ways, programs 
such as Discovery Room, Crisis Room, and a number of others were 
established to decrease students' anxiety, permit them to make posi- 
tive attachments to the school staff and program, and help them to 
manage the school environment and to grow along the critical devel- 
opmental pathways necessary to succeed in school. 

The parent group worked in support of the school program pri- 
marily by supporting the social calendar of the school. At one point 
in our original project schools, a parent worked in each classroom as 
an assistant to the teacher, helping with academic and social mat- 
ters. Assistants formed the core of a group of 30 to 40 parents. With 
the school staff, they sponsored activities designed to create a good 
school climate. The parent activities were developed as an integral 
part of the Comprehensive School Plan. The strategy was to create 
conditions that would allow staff and parents to serve as meaningful 
role models and guides for students. As with the innovations devel- 
oped by the mental health team, the parent program made it possi- 
ble for students to make a positive attachment and bond with their 
parents, or community people like their parents, school people, and 
the program of the school. The parents' group selected the parents to 
serve on the governance and management group. As a result of their 
meaningful involvement and positive interaction with school peo- 
ple, they felt a sense of mutuality and common cause v^ ith the staff 
(Schraft & Comer, 1979). 

Great care was given to involving parents in the program of the 
school. In one case, a teacher served as the liaison and as a facilitator 
for the parents' group, and in another case the social worker had this 
role. The staff member helped parents gain the skills to manage their 
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group as well as to interact with the staff. Without doing so, parents 
might well get into an adversarial relationship with the staff, partic- 
ularly before trust is established and before significant school im- 
provement is observed. 

Many low-income parents have numerous failure experiences. 
Parent projects were carefully designed and well supported so that 
they would experience success. Success breeds success and in- 
creases the desire of parents to participate. Also many have had 
bad experiences with school themselves. Many expect that their 
children will not succeed. Often they are only called to school when 
there are problems. Parent activities designed to improve the cli- 
mate of the schools involve parents during good times rather than 
bad times, and allow them to interact with staff in social situations 
as opposed to meeting only around more threatening academic 
performance issues. 



Social Skills Curriculum for Inner-City Children 

As various groups and programs experienced success, a climate of 
good feeling emerged in the schools. Behavior problems decreased 
and the higher social and academic potential of the students became 
apparent. Eventually, there was adequate time and energy for teach- 
ing, and this, in turn, improved learning. The school stafT responded 
to improved student performance in ways that promoted still higher 
performance. Eventually, the staff began to believe that the students 
could equal the performance of students from better educated 
and/or niiddle-income families if they were systematically provided 
with experiences in school that the latt er gain simply by growing up 
with their parents. Out of this thinking grew a program entitled, "A 
Social Skills Curriculum for Inner-City Children" (Comer, Schrafl, 
& Sparrow, 1980). 

The parents were asked what kind of careers and life experiences 
they wanted for their children as adults. They wanted essentially the 
same outcomes as better-educated parents. With staff, they consid- 
ered the areas in which their children would need expertise in order 
to perform adequately as adults. Staff and parents together decided 
that the children would need skills in politics and government, busi- 
ness and economics, health and nutrition, and spiritual and leisure 
activities. In what would have been free or elective limes, units were 
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developed. In this way, no time was taken away from the teaching of 
basic skills. In each unit, there was an integration of the teaching of 
basic skills, social skills, and artistic expression. Artistic expression 
promoted the channeling of aggressive energy. The use of basic aca- 
demic skills in these four adult activity areas demonstrated their 
utility and importance. 

The first unit was built around a mayoralty contest that was oc- 
curring in the city. The students wrote letters to the candidates invit- 
ing them to come in and give a campaign speech and wrote 
thank-you letters after the visit. Parents used money from activities 
they sponsored in support of the school program and, with stafT. 
rented buses and took the children on field trips around the city. 
They discussed the relationship of conditions in the city to the role 
of government- They returned to school and talked and wrote about 
their experiences. They were taught how to be hosts for the candi- 
dates and their parents. They were taught how to raise questions to 
the candidates in a way that w^as respectful while soliciting specific 
answers. They put on a dance-drama program for other students, 
staff, and the candidates. 

Language arts, social science, social skills, and artistic expression 
were involved in a meaningful way in all of these activities. Our 
assessment showed that the activities made the learning of basic 
academic skills relevant and important. Indeed, it was after the de- 
velopment of the social skills curriculum that wc saw the most dra- 
matic improvement in academic achievement. 



Dissemination 

Dissemination of our school improvement approach w as a part 
of our original plan. Doing so became even more important after 
some observers suggested that the effectiveness of our approach 
was due to the direct involvement of the Child Study Center And 
while we have not been directly involved in the original project 
schools since 1980, wc are still involved in other New Haven 
schools. Thus, perhaps our presence is still felt. We decided to de- 
velop models in other school systems within and outside of the 
state. We also employed different training and program imple- 
mentation approaches, in part, as an accommodation to the needs 
of other school systems, but also as an opportunity to study their 
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different effectiveness. In all cases the systems use the same basic 
model and psychosocial principles. 

We are now involved in 1 1 almost all-Black elementary schools in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, and 24 such schools in the urban segment 
of Prince George's County, Maryland, just outside of Washington, 
D.C, We have new programs in Norfolk, Virginia, a southern urban 
district; and in Lee County, Arkansas, a rural southern district. We 
briefly had a program in one school in an afTluent urban-suburban 
school district in Connecticut. 

We used a "Trainer of Trainers" technique in all but one of 
these school districts. We asked the superintendent of the partici- 
pating district to select a facilitator who would report directly to 
him. The selection was based on criteria agreed on by our staff 
and the superintendent: good interpersonal skills and respect for 
and from peers, knowledge and sensitivity to child development 
and relationship issues, good management skills, and a track re- 
cord for success in these areas. The facilitator then spent time in 
New Haven learning the model and returned to his or her district 
to implement it under the supervision of the superintendent, with 
minimal support from our staff We felt that it was not necessary 
for the facilitator to have extensive training in child development, 
but he or she should know how to apply the basic principles lo 
problems and opportunities in school 

Program Impact 

We have examined the program's impact on children's academic 
performance and psychosocial adjustment in school. Significant 
positive effects have been noted on standardized achievement 
scores, suspensions, and self-esteem among students who have been 
exposed to the program (Haynes, Comer, & Hamilton-Lee, 1988). 

The most significant improvements in achievement in the short- 
est period of time have occurred in Prince George's County 
{Englund, 1988). Data provided by the research and evaluation of- 
fice of the Prince George's County Public Schools on the California 
Achievement Test (CAT) indicate that between 1985 and 1986 third 
and fifth graders in the initial ten program schools significantly ex- 
ceeded the gains reported for the district as a whole. The district 
gains were three and two points respectively for mathematics, zero 
and two points respectively for reading, and one and two points re- 
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spectively for language. Among the ten original program schools, the 
seven judged by an independent evaluator to be implementing the 
program most efficiently have shown the greatest gains. The average 
gains among third and fifth graders in these schools were 9 and 16 
percentile points respectively in mathematics, 8 and 7 points respec- 
tively in reading, and 1 1 and 6 points respectively in language. 

Significant gains were also reported in Benton Harbor where the 
lowest-achieving schools, using the SDP model, have equaled or ex- 
ceeded district and national averages on the California Achievement 
Test during the past five years (Kaynes et al., 1988). In addition, sus- 
pension rates have declined significantly in program schools by about 
19% during the past several years, while districtwide suspension rates 
increased about 34%. Our assessment of self^steem has shown that 
children in program schools have experienced more significant posi- 
tive change in their self-perceptions, particularly their school-related 
self-concept, than children in nonprogram control schools (Comer & 
Haynes, 1987). 

Facilitator Findings 

One facilitator spent an entire year at our center and in project 
schools in New Haven. No other participants from her district spent 
time observing in New Haven. When she returned, she was working 
in isolation with little local appreciation and support for what she 
was trying to do. In response to this problem, we developed a model 
in which a facilitator spends four weeks learning the model in Now 
Haven. During that time, three groups of about ton people, repre- 
sentative of all the aduhs in the facilitator's school sysiem — sc'hx)1 
board, teachers, support staff, administrators, parents, and so on — 
visit New Haven for a ;wo and one-halt-day orienlalion workshop. 
The facMliialor then trains and works wiih principals lo help them 
carry out ihe program when they return to the district. Our staff 
makes brief presentations in the district. This model has been the 
most successful. The least successful model has been our effort to 
work in single schools in a district: one in an affluent school district 
and the other in a low-income school district. 

Resistance to change is human. Professional training, as eurrenth 
carried out in education and other disciplines, i^ften implies that 
there is a "right way." This thinking reinforces resistance to change. 
Bureaucratic structures and operational inertia make change difficult 
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even when the need is obvious. When a change project is limited to 
one school, the usual forces of resistance can easily undermine the ef- 
fort. Problems peculiar to a particular setting, such as insecure leader- 
ship, inadequate acceptance of the need for change on the part of the 
staff, staff-parent conflict, and so on, promote resistance. In affluent 
schools, the high achievement of students from well-educated fami- 
lies often causes school staff to place the academic achievement prob- 
lems of low-income students on the students themselves and on their 
families, thus seeing little need to address relationship issues. 

We have observed that when approximately ten schools are in- 
volved, three to four principals and staff will be highly successful in 
employing the model. Four to six will have moderate success, and 
three to four will not do well at all. There are multiple factors in- 
volved here: issues of basic competence, attitudes, style, local ad- 
ministrative issues, resistance to outside intervention, and others. 
But the success of several schools helps others change. 

What is clear from all these experiences is that the relevant 
psychosocial and developmental principles involved in our program 
can be learned by educators with modest behavioraL social science, 
and developmental backgrounds, and applied successfully in their 
own school systems. This application is necessary if the model is to 
have widespread dissemination potential. 

The different personnel, political, social, and economic condi- 
tions in a community and school, and personalit\ factors, all sug- 
gest why it is difficult to use research findings from one school 
setting in another. We found our observational skills, influenced 
by a theoretical framework drawn from human ecolog\ and child 
development, to be much more useful in understanding needs and 
helping lo develop school improvement processes. This finding 
suggests that anthropology and the ethnographic approach, or the 
case stud\ approach used to educate business people. ma\ he a 
more useful wa\ of understanding and changing schools than the 
experimental research approaches that arc still most higliK re- 
garded and most often used. 

Conclusions 

I. cn\ -income t'aniilies arc otten marginal to the mainsiroani of the 
sociei) and often operate under great economic and social stress. As 
a result, children often do not recei\e the kinds of preschool c\peri- 
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ences that will allow them to succeed in school. The problem is 
greatest among minorities with traumatic social histories. Because 
of the organization and management of schools and the training of 
staffs, the school is not able to respond in a way that makes it possi- 
ble for such children to succeed. School underachievement on the 
part of students, staff, and parents is the result. 

Our School Development Program changes the organization and 
management of the school from an authoritarian hierarchical ap- 
proach to a participatory approach. It permits the staff to learn and 
apply child development and relationship principles to every aspect 
of the school program. It permits the staff and parents to work to- 
gether to support the program of the school. In the process, children 
are able to form positive emotional attachments and bonds with 
school staff, parents, and the school program in a way that promotes 
their overall development, and in turn facilitates academic learning. 
The model is designed to gradually overcome resistances inherent in 
schools. We have also demonstrated that the principles of the model 
can be used in sites outside of New Haven without intensive and .sus- 
tained involvement of our staff. 
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Afro-Americans and Academic 
Achievement: Pathways to Excellence 

GORDON LaVERN BERRY 



Seeking a Positive Perspective Toward Afro-Americans and Achievement 

The historical and present-day social, economic, political, psy- 
chological, and educational experiences of Black Americans have all 
combined to shape their social status in American society. Clearly, 
the previous chapters in this book argue well for the notion that fam- 
ily, community, school, employment, health, and governmental pol- 
icies are linked together to determine the educational achievement 
opportunities for Americans in general, and Black Americans in par- 
ticular. The implications are clear from the central themes of the 
chapters that no longer can social scientists simply turn their re- 
search to cognitive, linguistic, and parenting deficits of underclass 
Afro-Americans as if these isolated variables can explain their aca- 
demic achievement status in the broader society. Rather, there is a 
multiplicity of economic, political, and psychosocial factors that are 
related to both the successful and maladaptive behaviors of Black 
Americans. Indeed, many of their academic behaviors stem from so- 
cial experiences that must be interpreted not only from a culturalK 
holistic perspective but also by the quality of the en\ ironmental 
conditions that many of them have been forced to experience by the 
policies and practices of the broader society. 

A broader perspective of the academic achievement behaviors of 
Afro-American children, youth, and adults might well influence so- 
cial scientists and policy makers to move away from a major reliance 
on Western-oriented learning constructs, toward more o\ a cultur- 
ally diverse world view on the meaning of educational and academic 
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achievement motives in those Black Americans with special needs. 
The concepts presented in this chapter shift the focus away from the 
"blame the victim and cuhural deficit"" per$pectives related to Afro- 
Americans in the educational pipeline. At the same time, the con- 
cepts do not ignore or romanticize the role that a group of people 
have for improving their own achievement level. Rather, the article 
assumes that even with the complexities of those retarding social 
forces, especially faced by underclass Black people, a conceptually 
sound, humane, success-oriented, and culturally relevant educa- 
tional program can tap the untapped potentials of African-Amer- 
ican school-age children and young adults. It is, therefore, to this call 
for a commitment to excellence within a framework of cuhural rela- 
tivity to which this chapter is addressed. 



A Capsule Overview of Structural Factors and Academic Achievement 

There can be little doubt from the introduction to this chapter 
and the gene.ral thrust of the book that there is a belief system stating 
that structural or societal forces have brought on many of the educa- 
tional achievement problems of African-American children and 
youth. That is to say, cultural attributes found in the family, commu* 
nity, and peer groups do not by themselves explain the lower levels 
of academic and social achievement experienced by some Black 
people. There have been, of course, an assortment of views offered 
to both explain and justify the lower academic and social status of 
Blacks. Hare (1987), while acknowledging the relative under- 
attainment of Black Americans, argues for an ideological perspec- 
tive that suggests the relative academic and economic failure of 
Black Americans in this country is functional, if not intended, given 
racism and the differential distribution of wealth, power, and privi- 
lege in the social structure. 

Significantly, this notion of the differential distribution of those 
experiences and opportunities that will lead to higher achievement 
becomes especially salient when you study many of the educational 
programs ofTered to Black students. For example* a comprehensive 
report on the educational status of Black Americans conducted by 
the College Entrance Examination Board (1985) highlighted some 
of the recent policy trends that are being practiced in various parts 
of the country. Taking just one phase of the report related to the 
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equality in the school curriculum, it pointed out that a number of in- 
dicators suggest that Black students, on average, receive educational 
programs and offerings that differ in kind and content from those of 
White students. 

Contrary to much of the conventional wisdom, Black families, 
even of the so-called underclass, believe in education and schooling 
as a pathway to a better life. Frequently, however, the socioeconomic 
circumstances and experiences of the parents do not adequately pro- 
vide the early educational orientation that prepares the child to be 
successful in a classroom that does not value the strengths of his or 
her life-style. 



Programmatic Pathways Toward Improving Academic Achievement 

At the very core of the philosophy of this book has always been 
the notion that the old labels of the past that have inferred cognitive, 
motivational, self-esteem, and learning deficits of Black children, 
youth, and college-age young adults should be looked at with a jaun- 
diced eye. Rather, our concept has been to recognize that there arc 
real problems of student underattainment in the Black community 
and they must be identified and changed. We feel that African- 
Americans are at a pivotal point in their development where stu- 
dents have made some very significant gains in achievement and 
educational success over the last 20 years. At the same time, there is 
a dear risk of having those gains eroded by the damaging drop-out 
rates on all levels of education, teenage pregnancy, drug use. and 
crime that are all factors impacting negatively on the educational 
achievement of a large segment of Black people. 

It is clear that even with the high-risk nature of the problems, 
there is a possibility of positive change and growth. Programs on 
how to change a community school and other proposals in the book 
demonstrate that committed strategies can and do make a differ- 
ence. In this sense, human nature and behaviors are not. as histori- 
cally feh, rooted so firmly in early socialization modes that they 
cannot be modified. If we are to submit to the notion that defeating 
or retarding behaviors are somehow irretrievable, we will have given 
into an attitude suggesting that an entire upcoming generation of 
Afro-American children and youth are lost. Such a thought is cultur- 
ally, intellectually, and personally repugnant. 
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The task of bringing about those structural changes in the broader 
society, as well as the changes that must be undertaken by Black peo- 
ple themselves, is not easy. Too many young people no longer be- 
lieve, as did their elders, that high educational attainments are the 
route to a better Hfe for themselves and Black people as a group. Af- 
fecting change in societal structure, as well as in individuals and the 
groups, will call for a genuine commitment on the part of the major 
decision makers from the White House to the council chambers in 
the smallest cities. Such change also means that large groups and 
small family units will have to take control and become involved in 
making personal decisions about their life-style and those societal 
forces that influence it. 

Many of the chapters in this book have looked at prenatal and 
health issues, psychological con«;tructs related to motivation and 
self-esteem, community factors, the drop-out problem, issues faced 
by the family and the school higher-education success issues, and 
model programs that are committed to making changes in school- 
ing. Given the scope of the previous chapters, this final one will only 
highlight some of the changes and challenges faced by governmental 
units, the private sector, the family unit, and the school. 

Governmental Units 

Despite all of the statistics, reports, and forecasts of how great it 
has been for Americans during the last eight years, one third of all 
Black families live below the poverty level of $10,989 a year for a 
family of four. The jobless rate for Black teenagers, particularly 
males, is close to 40%, which is twice that of White teenagers 
(Whitaker, 1988). These and similar pictures on housing, child care, 
and other social and economic conditions mean that the govern- 
mental units on all levels must move to correct this condition among 
poor people. 

It should not be surprising to anyone that there is a relationship 
between educational achievement and the social conditions faced by 
a group. Several contributors in previous sections of this book have 
called attention to the fact that young Blacks' view of social reality 
and how their vision of the future is shaped relates to their j:)ercep- 
tion of employment opportunities. Ogbu (1978) supports this no- 
tion about the importance of employment opportunities by pointing 
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out that lower school performance on the part of Blacks is an adapta- 
tion to their lower social and occupational positions in aduh life. In 
order to be competitive with the underground economy in many 
Black communities, governmental agencies will have to become in- 
volved in» cooperative career-oriented programs that will lead to 
meaningful and competitive jobs geared for the future economy of 
the country. 

Financial support for those researchers and school professionals 
who are truly looking for ways to break the cycle of poverty and 
stimulate all children, regardless of ability, should be encouraged 
through governmental grants. One implication for research grants is 
that they should provide an opportunity for people, communities, 
and institutions who have a track record of minority involvemem to 
become leaders in the research enterprise. For too long, community 
folk and Black institutions have not be able to provide their input 
into the research effort because major institutions have simply had 
the resources and political connections to pick and choose from 
those grants offered by governmental units. 



Industry smd Private Units 

Industry groups and private foundations must join in the re- 
search and action program efforts. A major requirement of these 
groups would be to provide resources that could stimulate the effec- 
tive programs related to the teaching, research, and learning, espe- 
cially in the public and other schools, where large numbers of urban 
and rural children attend. This proposal also relates to a need for 
these groups to build functional and working linkages that will es- 
tablish productive work and training positions for young people and 
will update the scientific and technical knowledge base of teachers, 
students, and the school curriculum. 

The private sector has a major role to play in support and cooper- 
ative programs that will also foster liberal arts education and those 
cultural activities that will broaden the perspective of the individ- 
ual. Too many potentially talented Black children have a superficial 
view of their own cultural heritage and that of the world in general. 
Black Americans, just as it is true w ith other groups, need to under- 
stand the liberal arts and develop a world view. 
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The Family Unit 

It is axiomatic to state that at the core of the issue of academic 
achievement is the Black family and its function in a community 
that has significantly changed. And yet, both the family and the 
changing Black community have a type of cultural momentum 
drawn from religious and extended family traditions that seem to 
still produce — albeit too few — many achievers despite the major so- 
cial and economic problems. 

Barbara Shade (1979) concluded that the most significant vari- 
ance between Black achievers and nonachievers was related to the 
behaviors of the parents and guardians. Shade (1979, pp. 62-63) 
drawing on the work of Coleman (1969), Solomon, Scheinfeld, 
Hirsh, & Jackson { 1 97 1 ), Grcenberg and Davidson ( 1 972), and oth- 
ers, cited the most common parental behaviors that are related to 
Black achievers as; 



The maintenance of a quality of communication thai tends to stimulate 
the child^s problem-solving ability, independence, and productivity; 
The expression of warmth, interest, affection, and encouragement; 
The establishment of close family ties; 
The maintenance of some structure and order for the child; 
The establishment of goals of performance; 

The use of control mechanisms that include moderate amounts of 
praise and blame, moderate amounts of punishment, and no author- 
itarian tactics; 

The giving of assistance when requested or when the need is perceived. 

Significantly, there are many strengths in the Black family. At the 
same time, there is a clear need to institute school and community 
programs that will emphasize solid parenting skills because they arc 
so important to the future achievement of the child, his or her self- 
esteem, and the survival of Black people. 

I would submit that much of the research in this area should focus 
on how successful families, with what appear to be similar back- 
grounds, manage to rear academic achievers. That is to say, we need 
to begin to study successful family life-style models along with the 
unsuccessful ones. 
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The School Unit 

The school is a social system with a complex set of rules. Schools 
serving young Black children create a climate from which they take 
their cues. Every child understands those cues that communicate 
the messages: that he or she is respected as an individual; that there 
is an expectation that, to the best of yoiir ability, you can be success- 
ful; that the professional staff is here to help you; that your African 
and Afro-American heritage is as important as people with other 
cultural roots; that there are high but fair standards to be observed; 
and that you can strive for excellence. 

Far too often, however, schools and higher-education institutions 
do not communicate to people of color in general, and Black stu- 
dents in particular, these positive and success-oriented messages as 
part of the folkways and mores of the educational enterprise. 



Conclusions 

Recent articles, reports, studies, and a host of media offerings 
have been concerned with many of the issues presented in this book. 
Few of the proposals from many of the recent studies have received 
enough national support to impact on the educational status of Af- 
ro-Americans and low-income groups in general. Significantly, too 
few of the proposals truly confront the issues of both excellence and 
equity as parallel components for meaningful change. 

An especially disturbing aspect of many of the recent conclusions 
concerning the improvement of educational opportunity for Afro- 
Americans are two questions that seem to emerge directly or indi- 
rectly. The first question is, "What type of educational program do 
the Black children and youth needr My answer to that question is 
that they need an educational system that strives for excellence 
without compromise, but with a full understanding and apprecia- 
tion for the strengths of the child and his or her lite-style. The sec- 
ond stated or implied question from the literature asks, ''What type 
of education and schools do Black people want?" To this question, I 
can only suggest that they want schools and teachers who strive for 
excellence within a framework of cultural understanding. 

The chief advantage of my answers to such complicated ques- 
tions is that they both begin with a philosophical commitment that 
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is based on a positive approach to the needs and wants of Afro- 
Americans. Both of these answers assume that Black youngsters can 
master a strong curriculum that is well planned and well taught. 
These answers also assume that the parents want, appreciate, and 
desire a strong school program that will help their Johnny and Jane 
to be Competitive in society. In general, my approach to the ques- 
tions does not begin with how different these children and their par- 
ents are, because it has been this ^'different doctrine'' that has 
brought to the urban schools a rash of watered-down and do-nothing 
programs. These programs have often been operated by people who 
purport caring about children of color, but fail to teach them how to 
read and compute. That is to say, we have classrooms that function 
on a type of "care for them and leave them approach'' lo the 
teaching-learning process. 

There are also powerful voices within the Black communities 
who call for "blackening" the curricular content and the total 
school for their children. If they mean we must set the history, En- 
glish, and scientific textbooks straight concerning the culture and 
contributions of minority groups, I totally agree. If they mean we 
must integrate and enrich the school curriculum with the nature of 
and concern for, the "Blick Experience,'' I can very much agree. 
On the other hand, we should be prepared to reject from the broth- 
ers, sisters, liberals, radicals, or conservatives any attempt to call 
for school programs that are anything less than solid in their con- 
tent, humanistic in their concerns, and relevant to ihe needs of the 
community. In addition, the curriculum should be broad enough to 
help Black youngsters to understand humankind in the community 
and the world. Briefly. Afro-American children need competent 
teachers and a curriculum that includes content taught in an intel- 
lectually honest manner. 

Excellence for Black students, slated a report fron the College 
Entrance Examination Board (1985), will not become -i reality un- 
less and until they receive enriched curricular opportunities in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, sufficient financial assistance to 
pursue higher-education opportunities, and the appropriateness of 
courses and achievement measures intended to enforce high stan- 
dards. I would conclude by staling thai we must build programs 
based on equity and excellence in spite of the fact that many of these 
young people uniquely challenge our educational systems from 
grade schools to colleges to meet their needs. In the final analysis. 
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our tasks as adults, professional educators, social scientists, political 
leaders, and researchers are to be creative and committed enough to 
Afro-Americans and all students to modify their weaknesses, to tap 
their strengths, and to unshackle their positive potentials to achieve, 
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Unity in Diversity: Thirty-Three 
Years of Stress 



CHESTER M. PIERCE 



The given theme for this meeting, "Unity in Diversity," is apt for a 
speaker memorializing Dr. Solomon Carter Fuller, His life as the pi- 
oneer Black psychiatrist in the U.S.A. — and probably the world — 
shows that indeed diversity can contribute to and strengthen unity. 
His example models much of what has happened and must continue 
to happen for colored minorities in the U.S.A. in all instances of in- 
teraction with the general population. Further, on an individual 
level, as each colored minority member negotiates existence, the 
ever-present stress is to decide about and act upon the quality and 
quantity of diversity or unity to be presented to the total commu- 
nity. Our incessant struggle is this: How and when do we accommo- 
date to racism versus how and when do we resist racism. Our 
constant problem is when and how do we seek assimilation into the 
total society versus when and how do we insist on separation from 
the total society. Our ongoing existential doubt is whether we are 
warmly welcomed or merely tolerated when accepted by the general 
community. The psychological resolution of these conflicts on ci- 
ther group or individual basis claims an extraordinary amount of 
our time and effort. The nature of the resolution is framed always by 
racism-inhibitors that define the limits of hope, desire, probability, 
and possibility. 

Fortunately, the total society is augmented because people like 
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Dr. Fuller, despite the heavy cost in terms of stress, defy these 
racism-inhibitors and push back the boundaries of what is proba- 
ble and possible for minority people to hope for, desire, and 
achieve. As a result, the infusion of different input and viewpoint 
serves to promote unity and strength for everyone. You will not be 
surprised to learn that a group of Black psychiatrists first proposed 
to seek formal recognition of Solomon Carter Fuller as a champion 
of our cause on the evening of Martin Luther King's assassination. 
On that night. 17 years ago, it happened that a small collection of 
Black psychiatrists from all over the U,S. A. were meeting in a hotel 
in New York City, to polish plans for a confrontation with the 
American Psychiatric Association leadership in regards to institu- 
tional racism. 

Formation of these plans, which included the establishment of 
the Black Psychiatrists of America, were interrupted by the somber 
pressures of the evening. Since each planner made repeated calls to 
his home town, we were able to monitor the grisly event from first- 
hand reports from all over the nation. In the course of this surveil- 
lance, it was mentioned how important it was for Blacks to select, 
revere, and cherish their own heroes. At least two of the most senior 
members of the group knew Solomon Carter Fuller and told the 
group that he was our first Black psychiatrist. 

What may now surprise some people is that there was instanta- 
neous agreement, without further discussion, that Solomon Carter 
Fuller should become widely appreciated and acknowledged. This 
spontaneous and unanimous agreement reflects our indigenisni in 
a way that will be commented on later. Suffice to say that it indi- 
cated an unspoken, shared certainty that Dr. Fuller by virtue of his 
pioneering efforts as a Black man had to have suffered untold hurt, 
frustration, humiliation, and degradation. Nevertheless, his suc- 
cess was pivotal for the social advancement of medicine and of the 
whole society. 

No thinking Black person can gaze at the celebrated photo of 
Freud in his first visit to America, taken at Clark University in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, without knowing that Solomon Carter 
Fuller had overcome obstacles and resentments that did not atTect 
the others in the photograph. In addition, one could be certain that 
unlike the others in the picture. Dr. Fuller, in spite of any achieve- 
ment, would never be free to pursue his career without the burden of 
being suspect in the eyes of his peers in terms of ability, effective- 
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ness, or efficiency. Finally, the Black viewer of the picture would 
know intuitively that throughout his career Dr. Fuller would have 
had to do more work for less reward and that at each instance of ad- 
vancement he would have had to demonstrate superior qualifica- 
tions and credentials than a White colleague aspiring for the same 
advancement. 

In short, the unity that Dr. Fuller sought to bring to American 
psychiatry was accomplished under inestimable stress and duress. 
To this day all colored minority psychiatrists are beneficiaries of 
this legacy. Regrettably, to this day, all colored minority psychia- 
trists must continue to adapt to the same burdens that afflicted Sol- 
omon Carter Fuller. 

What will be submitted by this lecture is that being Black in 
America means being stressed more because you are Black. Being a 
Black psychiatrist means you are stressed more because you are a 
Black psychiatrist. In the resolution of the psychological conflicts, 
all Blacks have a requirement to consolidate, integrate, and make 
sense of the diversity that being Black, and thereby marginal, brings 
with it in all interactions with the general society. Therefore there is 
a need to unify the diversity even as one struggles with the issue of 
when and how to unite. 

A different sort of unification of diversity is imposed on Blacks, 
especially Black professionals, who by reason of skin color and his- 
torical circumstances are fractionated and widely distributed 
across a plethora of activities in the pursuit of their goals. As a re- 
sult. Blacks must bring together or unify countless diversions that 
accompany being both marginal to the society and fraction;jicd 
across the society. 

Like Solomon Carter Fuller, Black psychiatrists today in their 
personal and professional lives operate in many circumstances of 
marginality and fractionation. Coordinating and controllii'.g thii.e 
operations, all of which are under the aegis of extra stress, inav con- 
stitute the largest and most difficult developmental task for any 
Black citizen. Each citizen must order these o^'crations according to 
his or her own perception of truth. 

For the remainder of this lecture, I will survey the ordering of nn 
own life's diversity in the effort to find unity and mi^Mmi/.c stress. It 
is my contention that all Black psychiatrists since Solomon Canoi- 
Fuller have had to go through this process as the chief influciKc in 
career development and professional saiisfaction. 
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Thus in a real sense how each of us resolves this process exerts ex- 
treme impact on all patients whom we serve, all persons whom we 
teach, and all administrative endeavors we undertake. My own bot- 
tom line is this: Since it is usually impossible for me to be conscious 
more than 30 minutes without thinking of my race, aP of my profes- 
sional life can be described as an efTort to live as a Black in the 
U.S.A. 

Permit mi to share with you how I ordered my diverse back- 
ground and diverse activities as a Black psychiatrist living in the 
U.S.A. seeking to find unity and reduce stress, 1 embark on the con- 
ceptualization in the hope that it may help young Black psychiatrists 
to have an overview of how one person managed for a third of a cen- 
tury, the stress inherent in our situation. It follows that my life, like 
all others, is idiosyncratic. Therefore, what I present is highly selec- 
tive and peculiar to myself. However, I will attempt to distill what 
lessons or general guidelines were precipitated in the hope that some 
may find them useful. 

Diversity in Background: The Consequences of 
Being Marginal and Being Fractionate 

1 did not know Dr. Fuller. As a child, however, I was a playmate of 
someone destined to become his daughter-in-law. Had Dr. Fuller ob- 
served our group of playmates it is unlikely he would have thought 
that any who followed him into psychiatry would engage in the sort 
of diverse activities that have characterized my career. In fact, even 
my teachers in psychiatry would not have anticipated such diversity. 

Tlie generalization 1 distill is that even though a combination of 
temperament, inclinations, and circumstances resuhed in such di- 
versity, I was much more likely to have had such a career than a 
peer. Always being forced to be fractionated in my activities, and 
frequently being viewed as marginal in the conduct of these activi- 
ties* became strong determinants for demanding even more di- 
verse activity. 

I have wondered how much such determinants were at work in 
Solomon Carter Fuller's life in which he engaged in activities from 
neuropathology to psychoanalysis. The problem with being obliged 
to massive diverse professional activity is that it is impossible to be- 
come an expert in depth. There are. however, many advantages in- 
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eluding the immensely important one of allowing one to have an un- 
usually interesting life. Yet the advantage I distill from the forced 
obligation to be diverse is that it has been a major protector against 
the ravages of racism. Working in situations where there is no criti- 
cal mass of Blacks often has reduced negative responses. More im- 
portant, not being able to be or needing to be connected with only 
one or two groups of colleagues has facilitated withdrawal from ma- 
jority immersion. The salient fact is that I have never mourned feel- 
ing I was not a full-fledged part of the bulk of collegial processes in 
which I engaged. This has provided crucial minimalization of wari- 
ness and defensiveness, which often is an implacable part of a 
Black's response in interracial situations. 

Just as there are pros and cons to being marginal in this pluralistic 
society, there are advantages and disadvantages of being fraction- 
ated. The same factors of skin color and historical circumstances 
made it more likely, perhaps, for me. in comparison to a White peer, 
to devote considerable effort to community concerns and civic and 
social actions that affected both majority and minority groups. Be- 
sides this fractionation in general and minority community activi- 
ties, there may have been more insistence and opportunity to work 
in organized professional groups that deal with either general or mi- 
nority professionals. Here too the forced diversity, associated with 
being an outsider, made it even more difTicult to concentrate suffi- 
ciently in any one area of life to stay at the cutting edge of that aspect 
of human existence. On the other hand the fractionation of experi- 
ence over a widely dispersed range brought the benefit of a broad 
perspective about how the society functions. This broader view may 
have made integration and ordering of experience more arduous, 
but it may have increased the richness of the experience. 

As a result of being nearly always marginal and fractionated, my 
experience and view probably has more overlays than underlays 
with any Black at any point in U.S. history Thus we Blacks bring as 
background to any situation a great diversity. And we must make 
more effort to synthesize and orchestrate these diverse experiences 
so that they are functional and united. 

Over the course of many years, forced to he both marginal and 
fractionated in professional life, has made me travel great distances 
in time and space, both literally and figuratively. 1 traveled these 
distances to find where my diversity would be joined in unity with 
the least amount of stres:. In terms of space, my work took me to all 
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seven of the earth's continents. In terms of time, my work traversed 
considerations from the ancient Greeks to the future of astronauts. 

In all these journeys, 1 encountered a wonderful and marvelous 
diversity of colleagues from many countries, representing equally 
diverse and wonderful disciplines. Two thoughts emerge from this 
statement. One is that, as is often the case in cogitations about inter- 
racial matters, I have considered many times what envy my good 
fortune would incite in collective White America. Surely if they 
knew what fun I had in my search for unity in diversity, which the 
collective generated, methods would be found to stop it. Like all 
Blacks in all walks of life, I tried to discover and focus on what 
things I could enjoy regardless of racism. And like many Blacks in all 
eras of history, I found some success in this effort. 

The second thoughi is less happy. That thought speaks to the fact 
that wherever I went, whatever I did, and with whomever I worked, 
my never-ending preoccupation had to be on how to survive as a 
Black. It is to these survival observations that I now turn. The distil- 
late from all my diverse activities, which were occasioned by the di- 
versity of background, addresses Black survival in the U.S.A. The 
unity in diversity from being Black and therefore marginal and frac- 
tionated comes from synthesizing multiple experiences. Such syn- 
thesis aids Black survival that is, how one attenuates and dilutes the 
stress from racism. 

The conclusions reached and the lessons learned may seem trivial 
or obvious or mundane or even wrong. Further, given all that occurs 
in a third of a century to any person, the items that instructed me 
may seem unremarkable or exotic or romantic or even far-fetched. 
Nevertheless, from the array of diverse activities these have been the 
most arresting speculations about survival of Blacks in the U.S.A. 



Dmrsity in Activity: Surviving Racism 

During my career the array of activities that have instructed me 
most about racism have come from diverse areas usually far remote, 
at first approach, from any possible racial relevance. From working 
with animals such as elephants, skua birds, whales, seals, and 
penguins, I have learned about victimization and have contem- 
plated human-specific behavior lhat differentiates Homo sapiens 
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from other fauna. From working with prisoners and people inhabit- 
ing extreme environments, such as submariners or polar expedi- 
tioners, 1 have sharpened my thinking about inhabitants in an inner 
city. From working in sleep laboratories and doing investigations 
about medical aspects of history and music, I refined my knowledge 
about the pervasiveness of ideas about skin color. Yet throughout 
my life there have been specific constellations of activity that re- 
sulted in a particular insight about racism that might or might not 
have been novel to my previous observations. These insights always 
seemed to illuminate and define the canons of American society and 
expedite banishment from the tyranny of racial injustice. 

19S3-1964 

When I entered psychiatry in 1953, I had sincere and profound 
doub* about whether or not I could earn my living. At that time, it 
did not seem likely to me that enough White patients would pay to 
come see a Black psychiatrist, nor did it seem likely that enough 
Blacks would have wherewithal to afTord a psychiatrist. 

These doubts were still a part of me when 1 entered the Navy dur- 
ing the Korean War. The Navy taught me what it was like to be 
White. For as an ofTicer, I was saluted by enlisted people and I was 
segregated from them. I had no ill feeling for what they did in their 
private lives nor did 1 have any special desire for them to sufTer. I 
was astonished by how much servitude enlisted recruits invited onto 
themselves. Without bidding they would bring me coffee, help me 
off with my coat, inquire solicitously about the welfare of my family. 
All of this was done in their misguided belief that I had far more 
power than 1 possessed relative to getting them out of the Navy. The 
first major lesson about racial stress that 1 learned as a psychiatrist 
was because as an officer I was socially "White." The lesson was that 
the oppressed invite a great deal and sometimes most of their own 
oppression gratuitously and unnecessarily. The oppressed accepted 
and expected as unremarkable an etiquette system that was based 
on their volitional deference. It occurred to me that Blacks all too 
frequently were pro-racist in behavior and thereby contributed to 
their own victimization. 

Lesson two occurred also while 1 was in the Navy. A research proj- 
ect required that we measure a number of qualities in football play- 
ers. Some of these players had been in the National Football League. 
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Others had never played high school football. Speed, strength, and 
lateral reaction time could be measured. What we could not meas- 
ure was experience or motivation. These proved to be the most elu- 
sive variables in predicting success in football. The second lesson 
was that it might also be true in race relations that objective mea- 
sures had limited predictive value in terms of performance and be- 
havior because people had different subjective experience and 
motivation. This could help account for the commonplace observa- 
tion that two people brought up in quite identical situations would 
fare differently under the same racial assault. What is needed still is 
for psychiatry to help find methods to maximize experience and in- 
cite motivation in ways that everyone. Black or White, can use to re- 
duce racial conflict. 

By the late 1950s, after return to civilian life, 1 was involved in a 
project aimed at discovering when a nurse would tell a doctor that 
the doctor was in error. The experiment consisted of determining 
how a nurse would respond to a telephone order to give what she 
knew would be an overdose of a medicine. To the astonishment of 
all the chiefs of service who cleared this project to be done, routinely 
nurses accepted the order, often times pouring out the placebo, 
which they thought was potent, while sp>eaking on the phone. Only 
after they were told that they had been observed, did we witness any 
evidence of stress. 

Here the lesson extended the guidelines derived from the experi- 
ence in the Navy. Perhaps, as strange as it sounds. Blacks are under 
little duress over racial inequity until they are made aware of their 
acceptance of this inequity. Since it would seem that gross and obvi- 
ous racial inequity needed no exposure, it occurred to me that the 
microscopic, everyday response to inequity may remain concealed 
from the victim. 

Later, around 1963, lesson five suggested itself to me as a further 
evolution of the first four lessons or guidelines. At this time female 
astronaut candidates were being tested in a situation of drastic sen- 
sory reduction while being submerged in water. One of my assign- 
ments was to interview these candidates about previous stress that 
they may have encountered. 

Some of these female test pilots had gone through what to me 
were incredible events. Yet, I learned about them only in an offliand. 
casual manner, sometimes only in informal conversations following 
the interviews. A woman who denied any sort of unusual stress in 
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her flying career might mention how she had only one hour of 
instruction on a new type of bomber before ferrying it across tS.e 
ocean to be in combat. Or that she once mistakenly landed an air- 
craft being piloted to one combatant onto enemy territory The 
question this raised as a guideline was whether Blacks not only deny 
stress, like the nurses, but that in addition we tend to underestimate 
and minimize the impact of stress, like the female astronaut 
candidates. 

About this time, 1 was traveling to various countries as a senior 
consultant foi the Peace Corps. Often volunteers seemed to be living 
in conditions bordering on privation. Yet. they maintained lofty 
ideals and many verbalized that this experience had altered their ca- 
reer directions and ambitions. They became more ardent to serve 
others and more hopeful for human progress. The seventh major 
speculation as a Black psychiatrist revolved around the importance 
of the combination of lofty ideals and hardship in finding a justifi- 
cation for existence. 

Blacks, like the Peace Corps volunteers, often have lofty ideals 
and hardship. What we can't mobilize as easily as the volunteers is 
the hope that we can translate lofty ideals and willingness to sacri- 
fice into rewarding social contributions. Our continuing dilemma is 
how people essentially trapped in hopelessness can infuse hope into 
their children. 

The final lesson from these years, upon which 1 11 comment, 
began at this time but took a decade for me to fathom. One of the 
first national committees on which I served was deciding who 
should join us. Many names were offered. All were rejected with the 
terse but mystifying statement. "He's not one of us." 

Who was "one of us" was baffling to me since at the table there 
were psychiatrists from rural and urban areas, psychoanalysts and 
state hospital administrators, men and women, researchers and 
practitioners, academicians and colored minority people. Years 
later, 1 realized what constituted "one of us." 

At that time, another group met. Invitees were told that continent 
tal breakfast would be available a half hour before the meeting was 
to start. Also they were told: ( 1 ) Bring your golf clubs, and (2) do not 
schedule your return night before 5 p.m. the last day of the meeting. 

Only one person arrived with golf clubs. He had scheduled his 
return flight for 7 p.m. on the last day His greatest blunder however 
was to arrive only five minutes eadier than the meeting was sched- 
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uled to start. By that point, "all of us" were on item three of the 
agenda. Almost predictably someone had said at 8:1 5 a.m,, **we're 
all almost here, let's start," Further, predictably someone suggested 
we work extra hours rather than play golf, so that we could finish by 
noon rather than 5 p.m. on the last day. **An of us" had arranged 
early afternoon departures despite an admonition to the contrary. 

It hit me with monstrous impact that what is especially compli- 
cated about being Black in the U,S.A. is that, even while resolving 
whether acceptance signifies being welcomed or being tolerated, 
there are compounding subtle variables that must be factored into 
the resolution. The **one of us*" incident taught me many things. Not 
the least tuition was that an inherent and considerable stress, in al- 
most all situations in which there is some degree of acceptance, in 
either homoracial or heteroracial circumstances, is that we can 
never be sure how much acceptance depends on skin color and how 
much depends on interpreting what constitutes being "one of us/' 



During the first phase of my professional life, the time spent in 
training, in the Navy, and on two university faculties had empha- 
sized the overwhelming importance particularly for a Black of pos- 
sessing unquestionable clinical skills. Thus, by the beginning of the 
second phase, 1 was much immersed in clinical endeavors. By now 
these endeavors were associated with administrative tasks as I be- 
came a chief of a large service. 

Everyday decisions were about such matters as whether the inpa- 
tient census should go up to 80. whether a certain outpatient secre- 
tary should get a raise, how we should go about unlocking a ward, 
which citizens we should ask to be on our ombudsmen committee, 
what were the issues we needed to anticipate in a day center. In all 
these decisions, everyday, 1 was obliged to handle the extra stress 
that came from needing to reckon racial concerns of my own and of 
many others of all races, about what I decided, how 1 did it, why I 
did it. 

No White in a similar position would have had these concerns in 
the same qualitative and quantitative way that any Black would 
have. Nor would the Whites' decisions be as likely to be scrutinized 
and sharply criticized— or reversed— because of racial aspects in 
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the decision. All minority people will concur tha* the stress in main- 
taining unity in divereity is because in the U.S,A, skin color com- 
pounds and complicates every facet of behavior. 

Accordingly, at this stage in my professional maturation, I be- 
came consciously aware of the three diverse strands that had to be 
integrated since they all influenced and informed each other in a 
special way in a Black psychiatrist's life. Automatically such integra- 
tion entailed the acceptance of added stress in my Iife» as well as the 
yielding of other alternative life possibilities. 

The diverse strands were: (1) professional responsibilities in 
terms of clinical research, teaching, and administrative duties; (2) 
organizational responsibilities in terms of being in a position to pro- 
vide input into policies by general and minority professional 
groups; and (3) civic and social responsibilities in terms of being in a 
position to provide input into policies by general and minority com- 
munity groups. For me, the three strands were at once blurred and 
indistinguishable and distinct and separated. Yet the tie binding all 
three strands was responsibility to my family. 

In my mind, the strands were a trilogy. Each was worthy of full- 
time attention and could stand alone. Yet each of the three diverse 
strands was obligated intrinsically to each other. For me, this trilogy 
operated in this stress-producing way purely because I happened to 
be Black. That is given the accidents of birth, time, and place, I was 
compelled to develop all three strands lest none of them could de- 
velop nor would I be able to meet responsibilities to my family. 

As I pursued these three diverse strands, each of which had. by 
virtue of my Blackness, extreme diversity within them, I made a 
conscious conceptualization about my career. This concept func- 
tioned to explain to myself what I was doing but had the added vir- 
tue of showing me ways to reduce the stress in being a Black 
professional in the quest for unity. The concept was that compared 
to my peers I had to work as a scout and not a wagon master. 

The scout ranges across much more distance, sees a far greater va- 
riety of things, and estimates risks, advantages, and possible paths 
of action. The scout integrated diversity. By the time 1 made this 
conceptualization and I had calculated the major strands of activity. 
I was aware more consciously of my habitual mode of thinking. This 
was to search for racial analogies in whatever I was doing. 

Such considerations prepared me for the main lesson I learned 
during these years. This occurred in 1966 during my second visit to 
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Antarctica. Our research team was srheduled to go to Vostok, a So- 
viet base in the high altitude. We were to be at a landing strip at a 
certain hour. When we awoke, the senior member of our team rea- 
sonably enough turned on a light so that we could see to get dressed 
and organized. However, a half dozen other men in the room were 
not arising at that time. My immediate thought was, "Well, 
Goddam, they'll think I turned on the light." 

A couple of weeks later, by chance for the first time during the 
trip, I was alone with the other Black on our team. We had decided 
to spend the day exploring an ice cave. My colleague said to me. "Re- 
member that day we were going to Voslock? Well, when the light was 
turned on, right away 1 thought, 'Well, Goddam, they'll think I 
turned on the light.' " 

This incident addressed the quintessence of our indigenisni. 
Thus, it was not remarkable to me that the night Martin Luther King 
died, Solomon Carter Fuller was acclaimed worthy of heroic status 
without discussion> Just as in Antarctica, the experience of being 
Black made some things so obvious that discussion was not needed, 
for in fact, people might even be thinking the same words at the 
same time. 

In Antarctica, both Black men were thinking defensively, apolo- 
getically, and deferentially, certain that we would be falsely accused 
and pictured in unflattering terms. The great lesson was not only in 
general reference to indigenism but specifically that we are stressed 
because we are made always to feel we are on the defensive. Much of 
the behavior illustrated in the lessons from early professional life 
was generated by this defensive and deferential thinking. Our blind 
spots, our attention to subtleties, our focus on nonverbal cues comes 
from this type of thinking. In fact, since mo5t racism is kinetic, not 
verbal, our defensive and deferential thinking may be the chief way 
we invite gratuitous degradation and thwart hope. 

How we are placed on the defensive and the consequences of it. in 
terms of stress, continued to occupy much of my attention during 
these years as 1 entered into diverse activities in rll three strands in 
which I was dedicated. For instance, when a r ahumara witch doc- 
tor asked nie to see a participant in a 250-miL loot race. 1 was able 
to put together how magnificent biological a'Sv..s can be oNercome 
by the unknown, the unpredictable, and the u/t^ontrollable. 

This meant that if one rehearsed for and at- icipated offenses, one 
might endure. At another site diverse to conip'on psychiatric prac- 
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tice, I attempted lo learn more about how someone is made offen- 
sive and what the differences are between offense and defense. 

The lesson derived from being an assis^tant freshman football 
coach at Harvard, It shewed me the importance in race relations of 
microaggressions, most of which are kinetic. These subtle, minor, 
stunning, automatic assaults are a major offense mechanism by 
which Whites stress Blacks unremittingly and keep them on the de- 
fensive, as well as in a psychologically reduced condition. An exam- 
ple of microaggression is the customary etiquette whereby a Black is 
expected to hold open a door for a White should they both arrive at 
the door in the same instance. 

It appeared that what kept us diverse, and simultaneously caused 
us to seek diversity, somehow involved our own collaboration in ac- 
cepting demeaning microaggressions, whose aim often was to influ- 
ence nonverbal behavior. Microaggressions simultaneously sus- 
tained defensive-deferential thinking and eroded self-confidence in 
Blacks. Further, by monopolizing our perception and action through 
regularly irregular disruptions, they contributed to relative paralysis 
of action, planning, and self-esteem. They seem to be the principal 
foundation for the verification of Black inferiority for both Whites 
and Blacks. 

These ideas of the stress brought on by racism were taken to still 
more diverse settings. About this time, following participation in 
planning meetings for Sesame Street, professional interests and 
projects resulted in keen attention to how children are poaraycd in 
the media, especially television. Children seemed to be even more 
oppressed on television than Blacks, in terms of certain content 
analyses. Closer examination revealed the common ingredients of 
this oppression. The important guideline hypothesis that precipi- 
tated was this: Mathematically, any oppression is proportional to 
the obligatory restriction of one's space, time, energy, and mobility. 
The oppressor at every possible instance curbs and controls these 
c onditions in such a way that the oppressor's own space, time, en- 
ergy, and mobility take precedence in a way to save and convenience 
the oppressor at the expense of the dominated, for example, the 
Black being assumed to donate space, time, energy, and mobility to 
open a door for a White. Microaggressions are basic in keeping any 
Black donating to the quality and perhaps the quantity of life for any 
White at the expense of the Black^sown quality and quantity of life. 
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1975-1986 

When the third phase of the quest for unity in diversity began it 
seemed of paramount importance that Blacks in any situation be- 
come aware of how to anticipate, assess, and counter microag- 
gressions. Since they are ubiquitous and omnipresent in nearly all 
interracial interactions, the Black in terms of psychic economy 
must be especially sensitive about which microaggressions should 
be neutralized. 

This turns out to be an enormously complex job. It may be that 
the immense psychic energy required to be Black is most drained in 
electing which of many daily microaggressions one must undercut. 
The mere vigilance process also consumes much psychic energy. 

However, during these years a variety of activities brought me to 
the appreciation that what intensified this process of vigilance and 
selective defense was the need for rapid estimation in each microag- 
gressive assault about how much of it was human-specific, how 
much was cultural-specific, how much was ethnic-specific and how 
much was specific to individual cumulative experiences of the ac- 
tors. To best accomplish this reckoning one needed to know a great 
deal about one's own indigenism as well as what seems to be human- 
specific and animal-specific behavior. 

The reawion any person is able to be involved in cross-racial in- 
teractions with success is that crucial appeals can be made to 
human-specific emotions and sentiments by all parties. Even so, to 
isolate and manage a microaggression, oih'^r life features need to 
be disentangled. 

As in other human events, factors of chance, fortune, and seren- 
dipity must be included in any interpretation or response to a 
microaggression. Similarly, frequently, as in other human events, 
there are potent effects secondary to sheer bodily constitution reali- 
ties. All of this makes the management of a microaggression the key 
ingredient to handling diversity by a Black, a ver\ trying and uncer- 
tain practice. The clarification of how to negotiate microaggressions 
continues to occupy a great deal of attention by any Black, 

Meanwhile some other lessons or guidelines about racism have 
percolated from making analogies during these years. One, follow- 
ing studies on dog sled mushers who raced 1 1 00 miles across Alaska, 
concerned the need for a clear goal. The mushers, despite organic 
brain signs at the end of the race, had been able to reach this goal 
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without mishap. This seemed staggering. It suggested that, in spite 
of obstacles, having a clearly focused goal and informed resolution 
of conflicts would be valuabi;: lor Black's individual and commu- 
nity survival. This means that each Black, in our instance as Black 
psychiatrists, must do things to help Blacks and ourselves to make 
such resolutions and goal formulations. 

One consideration that seems important for Black professions to 
emphasize is service to the international community. Compared to 
White America we are in short supply of skilled and educated peo- 
ple. Compared to many countries of the world, especially third- 
world countries. Black America has a superabundance of skilled and 
educated people. Another opportunity to bring unity out of diver- 
sity would be for us to initiate more strong action.^j to bring our skill 
and education to other areas, even while we extend our slender re- 
sources to alleviate conditions in the U»S.A» 

This view can be defended on the basis of historical and humani- 
tarian needs. Also philosophically, due to our acquaintance with op- 
pression, we might, as a group, find more ready congeniality to work 
on planetary projects. Politically, the model would help Blacks in the 
U.S.A. and help the country abroad. Psychologically, for those able 
to do it, it would be an avenue in which to utilize lofty aspirations 
and our willingness to sacrifice. 

As a scouting report, it can be said that for a variety of reasons 
Black Americans are about to be recruited to wider efforts on a scale 
never before approached. Here is an instance where wc should pre- 
pare foi**nnity when our diversity is sought. 

Time prevents an extensive survey of lessons learned in this third 
phase. There is one problem from which there has as yet been no dis- 
tillate. This is the problem about why it is that wo are undeniably 
gifted in competing in and understanding games of sport, but don't 
transfer these advantages into other places such as games in acadc- 
mia. business, or government. Related to this problem is perhaps an 
inability to decipher critical micromessages. 

A young Black and myself both had had cxtensi\e education in 
"White^^ settings. Both of us had been college athletes. Both of us 
had had far more than usual experience working in Black causes. 
Neither of us saw what several independent White readers saw in a 
letter sent to the young man. To all of them, it was immediately clear 
that the Black had asked for too much money to work in a large cor- 
poration, but that otherwise the job was his. We were not '\mc of 
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them." They played one game; we were playing another game. No 
matter how much we read, we couldn't see the covert message, much 
less to see it as clearly and as obviously as did the Whites. Have we 
Blacks been so consumed by microaggressions that we are not able 
to recognize other micromessages important to our comfort? 



Conclusions 

The quest for unity in diversity by Black psychiatrists since Solo- 
mon Carter Fuller has been to take account of racism in the U.S.A. 
and find professional satisfactions in spite of it. To do this means 
the acceptance of constant extra stress in all undenakings. 

One possible route in the quest has been to adjust to being mar- 
ginal and fractionated by traveling widely as a scout over virginal 
terrain, which might be more or less naive to racism and would keep 
one from too intimate or too sustained contact and involvement 
with any single group that might exert discrimination. 

Other routes will be equally or more promising for physicians in 
the next couple of decades. We should have not only lots of wagon 
masters but also many settlers. The wagon masters will get us to des- 
tinations. The settlers will be rooted and able to prevail and flourish 
so that we can be more significant contributors to help more people 
to live longer and better. 

Whichever route our doctors take, they will have to resolve con- 
flicts. At present it seems to me that these ever-present conflicts usu- 
ally must be resolved more toward the conservative direction. We 
must resist racism, we must be protective of our own indigenism, 
and we must assume, when we are accepted, that we arc tolerated 
but not wanted. 

All of us should work, even though it means extra effort and 
stress, in the service of our profession, our professional organiza- 
tions, and community groups. All of us must do what we can to 
shore up the Black family, especially the Black male child, who by all 
indicators is the most likely person in our society to hase his space, 
time, energy, and mobility controlled. And he is told not only that he 
is inadequate but that in almost all ways he is not needed. 

it remains for me to thank numerous people who ha\e allowed 
me a career as a scout, with concerns reaching from the sub- 
molecular to the extragalactic. It has been absorbing to spend one 
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day talking about hormone studies to be done in Black hyperten- 
sives and the next day to talk about planning a mission to Mars. I 
would emphasize that everywhere I've been, I've been not a psychia- 
trist, but a Black psychiatrist. Thus, from Sisoguichi to Siberia, from 
Singapore to the South Pole, I have had to be first of all a Black 
seeker of unity. 

My special indebtedness is to colleagues and teachers at numer- 
ous and far-flung institutions, especially at the University of 
Cincinnati, the U.S. Navy, the University of Oklahoma, and Har- 
vard. Also, there are many who helped me in all sorts of professional 
and community groups. My greatest debt is to my wife and daugh- 
ters, whose support enabled me to have the honor of being here. 

Finally, despite popular and scientific literature, which dwells on 
the rigidity of Black matriarchy, I wish to thank Black females, for 
this addressc" \ subject of monumental present concern about the 
future of every American. Any Black male who has survived in the 
U.S.A. as well as I have, has had much indulgence and encourage- 
ment from Black females such as mother, wife, daughters, aunts, 
nieces, cousins, fictive kin. and associates. They have counterbal- 
anced what the incessantly negative microaggressions convey, by 
proving to a Black male that even if he is not needed, he is still very 
much wanted. All of us must help Black females continue, as they 
have done for decades, to support Black boys in becoming effective 
men and citizens against woeful and terrible odds. 
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